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CHAPTER ONE 


C-AtRLA c^me into die room. She was wearing a brown 
woollen &ock with a skirt so short that the movement she made 
in shutting the door was enough to pull it up several inches over 
the slack wrinkles that her stockings formed about her legs; but 
„ae was unaware of this, and advanced callously .spcering in firont 
•if her as she moved clumsily and uncertainly forward. Only one 
lamp was Ht, showing up Leo’s knees as he sat on the sohi; the rest 
of the drawing-room was wrapped in a grey gloom. 

“Mummy’s dressing,’’ she said, coming up to him; “she’ll be 
down soon.” ’ 

“Then we’ll wait for her together,” said the man, bending 
i..rwai)(l. “Come here, Carla, sit down here.” But Carla did not 
accept his offer. Standing beside the litde table with the lamp on 
it, her eyes turned down towards the circle of Hght cast by the 
lampshade, inside which the knick-knacks and other objects, in 
contrast to their dead, unsubstantial fellows scattered about the 
uarker parts of the room, displayed all their colour, all their 
sohdity, she was feeling with her fingertip the movable head of a 
Chinese porcelain figure — a heavily-laden donkey upon whose 
back, between two baskets, sat a kind of rustic Buddha, a fiit 
peasant with his belly wrapped in a flowered kimono; the head 
went up and down, and Carla, her eyes lowered, her cheeks ht 
.p, her hps tighdy pressed together, appeared wholly absorbed 
H.i this occupation. 

“Are you staying to dinaer?” she enquired at last, without 
-using her head. . 

“Certainly I am-,” rephed Leo, fighting a cigarette. “Perhaps 
/ou’d rathdr I didn’t?” Bending forward as he sat on the sofe, he 
was examining the girl with eager interest — ^her.legs with their 
slightly crooked calves, her flat stomach, the little maded valley 
between her big breasts, her fis^e-lookii^ anns and shoulders, 
nd the round head which looked so hedvy on its thin neck. 

‘What a^pretty girl she is!’ And he r^>eated to himself: ‘What 
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a pretty girl she is!’ The lust he thought had- been assuaged F 
"^that afternoon reawoke, the blood mounted to his cheeks, and 
wanted to cry aloud from desire. 

She gave one more Htde push to the donkey’s head. “Did yo 
notice what a fuss Mummy was in at tea to-day? I^ver/one w; 
looking at us.’’ 

“She’s worried about business matters,’’ said Leo. He stretche 
forward and, in a perfecdy casual way, lifted the hem of h 
short skirt. < 

“D’you know what nice legs you’ve got, Carla?” he said, tun 
ing towards her a stupid, excited face upon which a wisely jovii. 
st^e struggled unsuccessfully to make its appearance. But Car? 
neither blushed nor made any reply; with a sharp movement sh 
thrust her dress down again. 

“You make Mummy jealous,” she said, looking at him, “a 
that’s why she makes life impossible for all of us.” Leo wa'^ed ix 
hand, as much as to say: “And what can I do about it?” Then hi 
threw himself back again on the so& and crossed his legs. 

“Do as I do,” he said coldly. “As soon as I see that the storm ’ 
on the point of bursting, I don’t say another word. Then it pass 
over and everything’s finished.” 

“Finished, for you,” she said in a low voice, and it was a. 
though the words he had spoken had reawakened, in her, a 
blind and ancient rage, “for you . . . but for us . . . for me,” sm 
burst forth, her Ups trembling, her eyes dilating with anger, one 
finger pointing at her breast. “For me, who live with her, 
nothing s finished.” There was a moment’s silence. “If you onl^ 
knew,’’ she went on in that same low voice in which the wor<£ 
were emphasized by resentment, assuming a straSige, as it were 
foreign, accent, “how oppressive, how miserable, how shabby 
all this is, and what kind of a life one leads, having to listen to li 
all every day, every single day.” A deadly wave of bitterness 
seemed to comt: sweeping forward out of the gloom that filled 
the other half of the room, to lap against Carla’s breast, and theii 
to vanish, black and foamless; and me was left with staring eyes^ 
breathless, struck dumB by this flood of hatred. , 

They looked at each other. ‘The devil!’ thought Leo, some^ 
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, 4ut shocked at sudi violence, ‘evidently it’s a serious matter.’ 

* i leant forward and held out his dgarette-case: “A cigarette?”, 
s suggested kindly; and Carla took one, lit it, and, in a doud 
.JC smoke, came a step nearer him. 

‘‘^d he asked, looking up at her, “you really can’t stand 
' ainy longer?’ She nodded, appearing slightly embarrassed at the 
pnfidentid tone the conversation was taking. “Well, then,” he 
■-|nt on, “you know what one does when one can’t stand a thing 
r*y longer? One breaks away from it.” ^ 

“That’s what I shall end by doing,” she said, with a rather 
j^eatrical decisiveness; but she felt she was acting a part that was 
;;pth &lse and ridiculous. Was this the man toward whom the 
deeply sloping path of her exasperation was imperceptibly carry- 
"}g her? She looked at him. He was neithej: better nor worse thm 
<tWs — in fact, there was no doubt he was better than many; but 
^^re was, in addition, a certain fital quality about him, since he 
/lad wiited ten years for her to develop and mature so that now 
last, on this particular evening, in this dark room, he might 
hy siege to her. 

*' “Break away,” he repeated; “come and live with me.” 

She shook her head. “You’re crazy.” 

“Ah, do!” Leo stretched out and took hold of her skirt again. 
‘We’ll part company with your mother and send her to the 
ievU, and then you can have everything you want, Carla.” He 
:ept pulling at her skirt, and his eye travelled excitedly &om her 
lightened, hesitant £ice to the little strip of bare leg that could 
ost be seen above her stocking. ‘Take her home with me,’ he 
/as thinkii^, ‘possess her.’ His breath almost foiled him. “Every- 
hing you waqt . . . doth^, lots of clothes, travelling. We’ll 
ravel together. It’s a wicked shame that a lovely little girl like 
/ou should be sacrified in this way. Come and live with me, 
Carla.” 

“But all this is quite impossible,” she said, tr)wg unsuccessfully 
to free her skirt foom his hands; “there’s * Mummy. It’s 
impossible.” 

‘’We’U leave her to her own devices/’ repeated Leo, taking 
hold of her, now, round the waist. “She can go to hell, it’s hig^ 
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time all iliis was finished with. And you’ll come and live with n|f^, 

, .won’t you? You’ll come and live with me, because I’m your oi^ 
real fiiend, the only person who understands you and knows wl^ 
you want.” He clasped her closer to him in spite of her move- 
ments of alarm. ‘Oh, to be at home,’ he vras thinking, and these 
swift ideas were like bright flashes of lightning in thb storm of hh 
lust, ‘then I’d show her what it is she wants. He raised his eyes 
towards her dazed fiice and &lt a desire to say something tender— 
anythii^ would do — ^to reassure her: ‘‘Carla, my love.” -a 

Again she made the fiitile gesture of trying to push him awat^ 
firom her, but even more feebly than before, for now a kind 
resignation seemed to have taken possession of her: why should 
she refuse Leo? Virtue would merely throw her back into dar 
arms of boredom and ^e distasteful triviahties of everyday habit 
and it seemed to her, furthermore, owing to some fetalisdc taste 
for the moral rounding-off of a situation, that this present adven- 
ture, with its air of familiarity, was the only epilogue her 'i^ld life 
deserved; afterwards, everything would be new — ^bolh life and 
herself. She looked at the man’s fiice, close to her, held oui 
towards hers. ‘End it all,’ she thought, ‘ruin everything.’ And her 
brain whirled as though she were about to hurl herself heai^ 
foremost into space. 

But instead, she besought him: ‘‘Let me go,” and again tried 
to free herself. She thought, vaguely, that she would first rebufT 
Leo and then yield to him — ^she did not know why, unless 
perhaps to have time to consider die whole of the risk she fiiced^ 
or perhaps firom some remains of coquettishness. She struggled in 
vain; her subdued voice, anxious, mistrustful, hurriedly repeater 
the meaningless request: ‘‘We*!! ^^o on being good mends, 
won’t we, Leo? — good fiiends as we’ve alwaysTieen”; but the 
pulling at her skirt uncovered her legs, and her whole attitude of 
unwillingness, the gestures she made to cover herself up, to defend 
herself, me sounds tom firom her by the man’s licentious grasp, 
aU were imbued with a sense of shame, of embarrassment, of 
confusion that no.mere setting at Uberty could have dispelled. 

‘‘Very good friends^, indeed,” echoed Leo, almost joyfully 
twisting the thin woollen stuff of her skirt in bis fist, ‘‘extremely 
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i'.dod fiiends, Carla.” He clenched his teeth, 'widi an exaltation of 
4 his senses at the nearness of that deeply-desired body. ‘Now at) 
’^t iVe got you,’ he thought, twisting tight round on the soft 
so as to n^e room for the girl; and he was on the point of pulling 
sdown the head that hung over him, above the lamp, when a 
Hnl^ing soutfB &om the glass door in the darkness at the far end 
if the room warned him that someone was coming in. 

It was her mother; and the transformation that her presence 
;aused in Leo’s attitude was surprising. ^He immediately threw 
limself back against the back of the so&, crossed his legs and 
ooked at the girl with complete indifiference; in fact, he carried 
he pretence to the point of saying to her, in the important tone 
if voice of someone concluding a conversation already begun: 
Believe me, Carla, there’s nothing else to be done.” 

Her mother entered. She had not changed her dress but had 
tidied her hair and generously powdered and painted her £ice; 
she walked forward from the door with her usual Altering step; 
and in the gloom her blank £ace, with its undecided features and 
ts vivid coloiurs, looked like a siUy, pathetic mask. 

“Have I kept you waiting very long?” she asked. “What were 
ou two talkuig about?” 

Leo, with an ample gesture, pointed to Carla standing in the 
middle of the room. “I was just telling your daughter that there’s 
nothing to be done this evening except stay at home.” 

“Indeed there isn’t,” she agreed, with haughty, conunanding 
approval, sitting down in an armchair £acm^ her lover; “we’ve 
been to the cinema already to-day, and there’s nothing on in the 
fheatres except what we’ve seen. I shoiddn’t have minded going 
to see Six Characters with Pirandello’s own company. But really, 
how could one? It’s a popular price evening.” 

^ “I can assure you you’re not missing anything,” Leo observed. 

“Oh, I .don’t know about that,’*^ she protested languidly. 
“Pirandello can be very good, sometimes. What was that play of 
his called, that we saw not long :^o? Wait . . . Ah*, yes, T«e Mask 
and the Face. I enjoyed it immensely.” 

, “Well, perhaps,” said Leo, throwing himself back on the sofa; 
‘■‘personally. I’ve always been bored to death with him.” He put 
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his diumbs in his tvraistcoat pockets and looked first at the mother 
^and then at the daughter. 

Standing behind her mother’s chair, Carla received this heavy, 
inexpressive stare like a blow which smashed her own munbness 
to pieces as if it had been made of glass. She noticed th^, for^the 
first time, how stale, how ordinary, how distressing Vas the scene 
in firont of her — ^her mother and her mother’s lover sitting 
other in a conversational attitude; the half^larkness, 
blank, sttjpid &ces, and she herself leaning afiably 
of the armchair to listen and talk. ‘Li& doesn’t 


opposite eacii 
the lamp, th< 
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change,’ she thought, ‘it refuses to change.* She wanted to scream; 
she lowered her hands and wrung them together, against her 
belly, so violently that her wrists ached. 

“We can certainly stay at home,’’ went on her mother; “all 
the more so since we’re engaged every day of the week. To- 
morrow there’s that th^ dansant for the orphanage; the day after 
there’s the fiuicy dress ball at the Grand Hotel, and on thi other 
days we have invitations all over the place. . . . Oh, Carla, I saw 
Signora Ricd to-day. She’s terribly aged. I looked at her care- 
fully; she has two deep lines that start from her eyes and go right 
down to her mouth, and as for her hair — ^you can no longer teU 
what colour it is . . . too horrifying!” She twisted her mouth and 
waved her hands in die air. 


“She’s not quite as bad as that,” said Carla, coming forward and 
sitting down beside the man. She was afflicted with a slight but 
distressing impatience; she foresaw that her mother, by indirect 
and devious ways, would in the end — as she always did — arrive 
at the moment when she made a little scene of jealousy with her 
lover; she could not tell when and how it would iiappen, but she 
was as certain of it as that the sun would rise next day and night 
follow in its turn. And this foreknowledge brought with it a 
feeling of fear; there was nothing to be done, for everything was 
immutable, everything was ruled by a kind of shabby &talit^. 

“She told nte a great deal of news,” went on her mother. “She 
told me that they^ve sold their old car and boi^ht a new one . . . 
a Hat. ‘You know,’ ^e said to me, ‘my husband has become 
Paglioni’s r^ht-hand man, at the Banca Naziona|e. Paglioni 
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;t get on -without him, Paglioni points him out as his most 
piobame partner/ Paglioni this, Ps^lioni that. Really it’s^ 
lisgracefiil!” 

f “Why disgraceful?” observed Leo, gazing at her between half- 
posed eyslidsj “What is there disgraceful in all that?” 

I “Don’t you know,” she retorted, looking sharply at him as if 
[to urge him to weigh the words carefully, “don’t you know that 
iPaglioni is Signora Ricci’s lover?” • 

' “Everyone kno-ws it,” said Leo, and his'dull eyes rested heavily 
iupon Carla as she sat there in a state of dreamy resignation. 

1 “And you know also,” insisted Mariagrazia, carefully enunda- 
[ting her syllables, “that, imtil they knew Paglioni, the Riccis 
ha^’t a penny. And now they have a motor-car!” 

Leo turned his head. “Ah, so that’s itf is it?” he exclaimed. 
“Well, what harm is there in it? Poor people, they work very 
hard.”. 

It was just as if he had put a match to a carefully prepared train 
of explosive. 

“Ah, I see,” she said, opening her eyes very -wide in irony. “So 
you justify a shameless woman — and not even a beautiful one, 
just a mere bag of bones — ^who exploits her lover without any 
jScruples at all, gets him to give her motor-cars and clothes, and 
I even finds means of advancing her husband, who is either an 
imbecile or extremely cunning — one doesn’t know which. So 
those are your principles, are they? That’s fine, that’s really 
splendid. There’s nothing more to be said, then. Everything is 
perfecdy dear. E-videndy that’s the sort of woman you like.’’ 

‘Here we are,’ thought Carla. A slight shudder of impatience 
ran through hd:; she halfdftsed her eyes and threw back her 
head out of the light; away from the conversation, into the 
shadow. 

Leo kuglfed. “No,- firankly, diat is not the sort of woman I like.” 
He cast a swift, covetous glance at the girl beside him — ^at her full 
bosom and pink cheeks and youthful figure. ‘ That* s the sort of 
iroman I like,’ he -wanted to shout at his mistr^. 

‘So you say now,” persisted Carla’s mother, “so you say now. 
Jut the disparager is often the buyer. And when you’re -with 
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her — as you w^e the other day at the Sidoli’s, for instance— 
*you re full of compliments, aren’t you? You talk all sorts of 
nonsense to her. Get alot^ with you, I know you. You know 
what you are? A liar.” 

’Here we are,’ thought Carla again. This conversation might 
go on for a long time; out she had recognized that life was rooted 
stubbornly in fixed habits and did not change, and she had had 
ent>ugh. She rose to her fiet: ’Tm going to put on a woolly; I’ll 
be back in a moment,” She said, and, wimout looking round — ^for 
she could feel Leo’s eyes fixed upon her back like a couple of 
leeches — she went out. 

In the corridor she met Michele. “Is Leo in there?” he asked her. 
Carla looked at her brother. “Yes.” 


“I’ve just this mom^t come fiom Leo’s agent,” went on the 
boy calmy. “I got to know a whole heap of pleasant things. And, 
in the first |>lace, that we’re ruined.” o 

“What d you mean?” asked the girl in amazement. 

“It means,” explained Michele, “that we’ve got to hand over 
the house to Leo, in payment of that mortgage, and go some- 
where else, without a penny in om pockets.” 

They looked at each other; a dismal, forced smile crossed the 
boy’s race. “Why d’you smile?” she demanded. “D’you think 
it’s a thit^ to smne at?” 

“Why do I smile?” he echoed. “Because all this is quite 
indifferent to me. In fict, it almost pleases me.” 

“That isn’t true.” 


“Certainly it’s true,” he retorted; and, without saying another 
word, he left her there, stupefied and vaguely fiightened, and 
went into the dravdng-room. ' 

His mother and Leo were still quarrelling. Michele had jtist 
time to notice, as he came in, a rapid change fiom a fimiliar to 
a moire formal mode of address, and smiled with pity and dis- 
gust. “I think .it’s dinner-time,” he said to his mother, without 
greeting, without even looking at, the man; but Leo was not dis- 
concerted by this cold demeanour on his part. “Oh, look who’: 
here,” he cried with lus usual joviality; “it’s our own Michele. 
Come here, Michele, it’s such a long time since we met.” 
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' '‘Only two days,” said the boy, looking straight at him. He 
fn^Af an effort to appear cold and tense altnough he fidt nothing' 
but indifference. He would have liked to add: “The less we see 
of one another, the better,” or something of that kmd, but had 
neither the qpickness nor the sincerity to do so. 

“And does two days seem nothing to you?” cried Leo. “One 
can do so many things in two days.” He tnrust his broad, jubilant 
Sux forward in the lamplight. “I say, what a nice suit you’ve got 
on! Who made it for you?” * 

It was a dark blue suit, well cut but considerably worn, which 
Leo must have seen him wearing at least a hundred times; but, 
smitten by this direct assault upon his vanity, Michele forgot, in 
an instant, aU his previous determination to display hatred and 
coldness. ' 

“D’you think so?” he asked, making no attempt to conceal a 
half-si^e of complacency; “it’s an old suit. I’ve been wearing it 
for a very long time. Nino made it.” And instinctively he turned 
round to show Leo the back, pulling down the edges of the coat 
so that it should cling tightly to his body. He could see his reflec- 
tion in the Venetian mirror on the wall opposite him: it was a 
perfect fit, there could be no doubt about that; but it seemed to 
him that his attitude was just as full of ridiculous, fixed stupidity 
as that of the well-dressed models in sh<m windows, with price 
labels on their chests. A slight feeling of disquiet crept into his 
mind. 

“It’s good . . . yes, really good.” Bending forward, Leo was 
now feeling the material. Then he straightened himself up again. 
“He’s a fine fellow, our Michele,” he said, slapping him on the 
arm; “you can^ find any fiialt with him. He does nothing but 
amuse himself, and never has a thought of any kind.” From the 
tone in which these words were spoken and the smile which 
accompaniAl them, Michele saw, too late, that he had been 
astutely flattered and thoroughly made fun of; J^jid where were 
the indignation, the resentment that he had imagined he felt in 
^ presence of his enemy? Vanished, into the limbo of his good 
intentions. Hatefully embarrassed by lhe*ineaningless attitude in 
which he found hiinself, he looked at his mother. 
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“What a pity you weren't with us to-day/* she said; “we saw 
^a magnificent film.” 

“Oh, yes,” said the boy; then, turning towards Leo, he said, 
in the driest, tensest voice he could produce: “I've been to see 
your agent, Leo.” a 

But Leo interrupted him with a sharp movement of his hand. 
“Not now ... I understand. We'll talk about it later. After 
dinner. Everything at its proper time.” 

“As you ukc,” said*" the boy with instinctive mildness; and 
immediately he realized that he had been outwitted for the 
second time. ‘I ought to have said at once* he thought. ‘Anyone 
else would have done that. At once — ^and then argued with him — 
yes, and even insulted him.* He wanted to scream with rage. 
Vanity and indifferencb — ^in the course of only a few minutes Leo 
had contrived to make him fall into both these shabby pitfalls. 
In the meantime the other two, his mother and her lowr, had 
risen to their feet. 

“I'm hungry,” Leo was saying as he buttoned his coat; “very 
hungry.” She was laughing; and Michele, automatically, followed 
them. ‘After dinner, however,* he thought, seeking in vain to 
instil some measure of bitterness into his somewhat distracted 
ideas, ‘after dinner I shan’t let him get away with it so easily.* 

At the door they stopped. “Please,” said Leo; and Michele’s 
mother went out. They were left face to fece with each other, 
the man and the boy, looking at each other. “Come on, after 
you,” insisted Leo with extreme politeness, laying his hand on 
Michele’s shoulder; “the master of the house must go first.” 
And with a fatherly gesture, and a smile so firiendly as to appear 
mocking, he pushed the boy gcntl'j forward. ‘The master or the 
house,* thought the latter, without a suspicion of anger, ‘that’s a 
good one. It s you who are the master of the house.’ But he said 
nothing, and went out into the passage behind his n&other. 
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Bs^NFE^TH the three-branched chandelier the white mass of 
the table glittered with minute splinters of light fi:om dishes, 
carafes and glasses, like a block of marble newly scratdjed by the 
chisel; there were stains upon it — ^the red of wine, the brown* of 
bread, a green soup steaming in bowls; bdt the dazzling whiteness 
blotted them out, shining immaculate between fetur walls where, 
by contrast, everything — ^both furniture and pictures-^was 
blmred in one single blackness. And at the table, in her usual 
place, her astonished eyes fixed upon the piping hot feod, Carla 
sat waiting, without any sign of impatience. 

The first of the three to come in was her mother, with head 
tumed» towards Leo close behind her. She was declaring, in an 
ironical, excited voice: “One doesn’t live to eat, one eats to live. 
But you do just the opposite. Lucky you!” 

“No, no, no,” said Leo as he came in, touching with a mistrust- 
ful hand, out of pure curiosity, the barely warm radiator. “No, 
you didn’t understand me. I said that, when one is doing a thing, 
one shouldn’t think of something else. For instance, when I’m 
working I only think of working. When I’m eating, I only think 
of eatmg. And so on. Then everything goes right.’^ 

‘And when you’re stealing?’ li^chde, just behind him, would 
have hked to ask; but he round himself unable to hate a man 
whom, unwillingly, he envied. ‘Really and tnaly, he’s right,’ he 
thought as he went to his place. ‘ J thi^ too much.’ 

“Lucky youl” the womafi repeated sarcastically. “With me, 
on the other hand, everything goes wrong.” She sat down, 
assumed an attitude -of mot^ dignity and, with downcast 
eyes, stured her soup to cool it. 

“Why is everythmg wrong?” enquired Leo as he took his seat. 
“In your place, I shomd be wppy> A pretty dat^hter, an infielli- 
gmt son, with a fine future in front of him, a charming house. . . . 
What more can one want?” 

“You kdow exactly what I mean,” she said with a halfesigh. 
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“No, I don’t; at the risk of being mistaken for an ignoramus, 

[ must confess I don’t understand at all.’’ His soup was now 
finished, and Leo put down his spoon. “And in any case you’re all 
of you unhappy. Don’t imagine you’re the only one. Signora. 
D’you want a proof of it? Now you, Carla, tell the^rudi, arc you 
happy?’’ 

Tne girl looked up. This spirit of joviality and fidse good 
nalure aggravated her ^hng of impatience. There she was, sit- 
ting at the fiunily table, as on so many other evenings; the usual 
remarks were being made, there were the usual objects in the 
room, stronger than time itself, and above all the usual electric 
light, devoid of illusion, devoid of hope, utterly commonplace, 
worn by use like the sfuflf of a garment and so completely insep- 
arable from their feces that sometimes, when she had suddenly 
turned it on over the empty table, she had had the vivid impres- 
sion that she could see their four heads, her mother’s, her bifotner’s, 
Leo’s and her own, hanging there in that mean halo. There were 
present, therefore, all the objects of her irritation, yet in spite of 
this Leo must come and prick her exacdy at her sorest point. 
She restrained herself, however: “Yes indeed, things might be 
better,” she admitted; and then she lowered her head again. 

“There you are!” cried Leo triumphandy, “I told you so 
. . . Carla too. But that’s not aU; I’m sure Michele says the 
same. Isn’t it true, Michele, that things are going badly fer you 
too?” 

The boy, also, looked at him before answering. ‘Now,’ he was 
dunking, ‘now I ought to tell him what I think of him, insult 
him, start a quarrel and end by breaking ofiT all relations with 
him.’ But he had not the sinceri^ to do it; all he felt was a deadly 
calm; irony; indifference. " 

“You’d better answer that one yourself,” he said q?iiedy; “you 
know how things are going better than I do.” 

“Ah, you’re a clever one,” cried Leo; “you’re a clever one, 
Mi6hele. You want to avoid answering, you want to pass it oflf. 
But it’s quite clear thqt you’re not happy either; otherwise you 
wouldn’t be pulling a long fece like that.” He helped himself to 
the dish that the maid was handing to him, then said: “L on the 
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Other hand, ladies and gentlemen, I, personally, -wish to make it« 
clear that all is going well for me — extremely well, in feet — and 
tliat I am extremely happy and contented and that if T had to be 
bom again I would want to be born just as I am and with my 
o-wifhanffe, Lao Merumed.” 

“Lucky man!” exclaimed Michele ironically. “But at least tell 
us how you do it.” ■' 

“How do I do it?” repeated the other, his moudi full. “Well, 
well. . . . But what you really want to know,” he added, filling 
his glass, “is — ^why aren’t you three like me?” 

“Why is it, then?” 

“Because,” he said, “you get into a rage over things that aren’t 
worth it.” He broke off and drank sonje -wine. There was a 
moment of silence. All three of them, Michele, Carla, and their 
mother, had a feeling of wounded pride. The boy saw himself as 
he was,ipitiable, indifferent, discouraged, and said to himself: ‘Ah, 
I’d like to see you in my present situation.’ Carla thot^ht of the 
unchan^g quality of life, of the trap that the man had set for 
her, and wanted to cry out: ‘I have real reasons.’ But it was their 
mother, impulsive and talkative, who spoke for all three. 

To be associated with her children in this general tendency 
towards discontentedness had seemed to her — owing to the very 
good opinion she had of herself— to be as craelly wotmding as a 
do-wnright betrayal; her lover was not merely abandonin^^ her 
but was making a fool of her into the bargain. “All right,’’ she 
said at last, after this significant silence, in the ironiem, male- 
volent voice of one who wants to pick a quarrel; “but I, my dear 
good man, have vety good reasons for not being happy.” 

“I don’t douDt it,’’ said Leo*. 

“We don’t doubt it,'' echoed Michele. 

“I’m no linger a girl, like Carla,” she went on, in a resentful, 
emotional tone, “I am a woman who has been through a great 
deal, who has had sorrows, oh yes, many sorrows,*’ she repeated, 
excited by her own words; “who has been through m^y 
troubles and many difficulties, and who ijevertheless has always 
been able to preserve intact her own dignity and maintain bin 
superiority 6ver everybody. Yes, my dear Merumed,” she bu]3t 
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forth in a bitter, sarcastic tone, “over everybody, includit^ your- 

jwlf.” 

“I never thought . . began Leo. They all realized, now, that 
her jealousy had found a direction and would pursue its course tc 
the very end; they all foresaw, with irritation and di^gus^, the 
pitiful storm that was gathering in the calm Ught of the dinner- 
table. 

*“You, my dear Merumed,” went on Mariagrazia, staring a 
her lover with frenzied eyes, “you spoke very hghdy just now. 
I am not one of those smart lady friends of yours without very 
many scruples in their heads, who think about nothing excep' 
amusing themselves and getting on in the world, with one mar. 
to-day and another to-morrow, just as suits them best. Oh nO; 
you’re quite wrong. I feel myself to be completely and utterly 
difierent from ladies of that kind.*’ 

“I didn’t mean that . . .’’ „ 

“I am a woman,’’ she continued with growing exaltation, “whe 
might teach you and lots of other men like you how to Uve, bu' 
who has the rare delicacy, or the stupidity, not to plant herself ir 
the front row, not to talk much about herself, and who is therefore 
almost always ignored or misunderstood. But even so,’’ she cried 
raising her voice to its highest pitch, “even if I am too kind, toe 
discreet, too generous, even so, I repeat, I have just as much righ 
as other women to expect not to be instiltcd, every moment, b) 
anyone who pleases.’’ She flashed a final glance at her lover, ther 
lowered her eyes and started mechanically moving tlie objects or 
the table in front of her. 

The greatest consternation was visible in all their faces. “Bu 
I never thought of insulting you?’’ said Leo calmly. “I merel) 
said that the only one amongst us all who is not discontented L 
myself.’’ 

“Oh yes, of course,’’ she answered, obviously hinting at some- 
thit^ or other, “it’s quite easy to see that youve no reason to b( 
discontented.’’ 

“Reall^r, Mummy,’’ Carla broke in, “he hasn’t said anything 
insulting. ’ Now, since this last scene, the girl was overwhelmec 
by a sort of terrified desperation. ’I’ve had enou^ of it,’ sh 
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jiought, looking at her childish, middle-aged mother who, wid^ 
lead bent, seemed to be ruminating over her own jealousy. ‘I 
nust get away from all this, I must make a change at all costs.* 
Absurd resolutions passed through her mind — to run away, to 
disappear, t(\ -vanish into the world, into the air. She recalled 
some interesting words spoken by Leo: “What you need is a 
man like me.’’ It was the end — ‘He or another one,’ she thought — 
:he end of her patience; and her unhappy eyes passed from her 
mother’s &ce to that of Leo. These were'the &ces in her Ufe, she 
diought, hard yet pliable, uncomprehending; and then she 
'ooked down again at her plate where the food was growing 
:old in the congealed wax of the sauce. 

“As for you,’’ commanded her mother, “you needn’t say 
anything. You can’t possibly understand.* 

“Really, my dear Signora,” protested her lover, “I didn’t 
anders^d anything, either.” 

"You,” she replied, stressing her words and arching her eye- 
brows, "you understood me only too well.” 

“So be it, then,” began Leo, shrugging his shoulders. 

“But be quiet, be quiet!” she interrupted him scornfully. “It’s 
better for you not to say a word. In your place I should try and 
hide my head, or disappear altogether.” 

There was silence, while the maid came in and removed the 
plates. ‘Now,’ thought Michele, seeing the angry expression on 
his mother’s face gradually relaxing, ‘the storm is over and the 
sun’s coming out agam.’ He lifted his head and, without tlie 
slightest suggestion of gaiety, “I say,” he asked, “is the incident 
closed?” 

“Completely* closed,” ansfirered Leo with assurance. “Your 
mother and I are reconciled.” He turned towards Mariagrazia: 
“Isn’t that true. Signora? We’re reconciled, aren’t we?” 

A pathetlb smile trembled hesitatingly on the woman’s painted 
face: she knew that voice and that insinuating tone firom happier 
times, when she was still young and her lover still faithful. ‘*Do 
^ou think, Merumed,” she asked, looking daintily at her hands, 
“that it’s so easy to forgive?” 

The scene was becoming sentimental: Carla quivered and 
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lowered her eyes; Michele smiled scornfully. ‘There,’ he 
' diought, ‘there we are; give each other a kiss and don’t talk about 
it any more.’ 

“To fijrgive,’’ said Leo with mock gravitjr, “is the dutv of 
every good Christian.’’ (‘To hell with her!’ he^wasiothirking 
meanwhile. ‘It’s lucky that there’s the daughter to compensate for 
the mother.’) Covertly, without turning his head, he examined 
the girl: a sensual type; more so than her mother; lips red, fleshy; 
obviously disposed to yield; he must try, after dinner; strike 
while the iron s hot; not wait till next day. 

“Well then,’’ said the mother, entirely reassured, “let us be 
Christians and forgive.’’ The smile, so far withheld, now ex- 
panded, at the same time pathetic and briUiant, showing two rows 
of teeth of a doubtful whiteness; the whole of her tired body 
palpitated. “And, by the wa^,’’ she added, in a sudden access of 
maternal love, “we mustn’t forget: to-morrow is our dear 
Carla’s birthday.’’ 

“We don’t keep it any more. Mummy,’’ said the girl, looking 
up. 

“Oh yes indeed, we’re going to celebrate it,’’ her mother 
answered solemnly. “And you, Merumeci, consider yoursel 
already invited for to-morrow morning.’’ 

Leo made a sort of bow over the top of the table. “Delighted,’' 
he said; then, turning to Carla, asked: “How old will you be?’’ 

Their eyes met. Her mother, who was sitting opposite to her 
raised two fingers and moved her lips as though to say “twenty.’' 
Carla saw, understood, hesitated; and then a sudden hardnes. 
|>layed havoc with her mind. ‘She wants me,’ she said to herself 
to understate my age so as to make her appear less old.’ She 
disobeyed. “Twenty-four,” she answered unblushingly. 

An expression of disappointment crossed her mother’s face. 

“As old as that!” exclaimed Leo, in playful sulprise. Carh 
assented. “Yes as old as that,” she repeated. 

‘i^You shouldn’t have told him,” scolded her mother, and the 
sharpness of the orange she was eating increased the acidity of her 
expression. “One is suWays as old as one looks . . . and you don’t 
look a day more than nineteen.” She swallowed the last segmoi 
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of the orange. Leo brought out his cigarette-case and offered it, 
all round; blue smoke began to ascend in thin spirals from the 
disordered table. For a moment they sat motionless, looking with 
astonishment into each other’s eyes; then the older woman rose. 
“Le^s g9 into the drawing-room,” she said. And all four of them, 
one after the other, went out. 



CHAPTER THREE 


During a brief but painful passage along the corrit^r Garla 
kept her eyes fixed on the floor, thinlang vaguely how this daily 
tread of i^t must have worn threadbare the old carpet that 
covered it, and how the oval mirrors on the walls must surely 
have preserved some trace of their feces and figures which had 
been reflected in them several times a day for years — ^but only 
just for an instant, of course, just time for her mother and herself 
to examine their make-up, Michele the set of his tie. In this 
corridor habit and boredom lay in wait and pierced the soul of 
anyone who passed along it, as though the very walls exhaled 
poisonous fiunes. Everything, here, was immutable — ^the carpet, 
the light, the mirrors, the glass door of the vestibule on the left, 
the dim space of the staircase on the right; everything, here,* 
repeated itself— Michele stopping a moment to light a cigarette 
and blowing out the match, her mother complacendy enquiring 
of her lover: “Don’t you really think I look tired this evening?”; 
Leo, answering indiflerently, without taking his cigarette out of 
his mouth: “Why no, not at all. I’ve never seen you look so 
bright”; and herself, suflering fi:om it all. No, Ufe did not change. 

They went into the cold, gloomy, rectangular drawing-room, 
which was divided into two imequal parts by a kind of arch, and 
sat down in the comer opposite the door. Curtains of dark velvet 
concealed the closed windows; there was no chandelier but only 
lamps, in the form of sconces, fixed to the walls at equal distances, 
three of which were Ht and diflused*a mediocre Hght in the smaller 
half of the room, while the other half, beyond the arch, remained 
plunged in a shadowy blackness in which reflections fi:om 
mirrors and the long shape of the piano could barely be dis- 
tinguished. 

For a moment they did not speak; Leo was smoking apologeti- 
cally, the Signora was gazing, with mournful dignity, at her himds 
with their enamelled n^s, Carla, almost on all fours, was trying 
to light the lamp in the comer and Michele was looking at Leo. 
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Then the lamp went on, Carla sat down and MiChele spoke. “iVe 
seen to see Leo’s agent and he’s told me a whole heap of things,”* 
le said. “The gist of the matter is this: that apparently the 
mortgage falls due in a week’s time, and that we shall accordingly 
iav<ito clear out and sell the house in order to pay Merumed.’’ 

His mother opened her eyes very wide. “That man doesn’t 
mow what he’s talking about. He’s acted merely according to 
lis own ideas. I’ve always said he had something against us. ’• 

There was silence. “That man spoke the truth,” said Leo at 
ast, without raising his eyes. 

They all looked at him. “But really, Merumeci,” implored Ae 
Signora, with joined hands, “surely you’re not going to turn us 
out like that, at a moment’s notice? You must give us a litde 
respite.” • 

“I’ve already done that twice,” said Leo, “and that’s enough . . . 
more especially as it wouldn’t help to avoid a sale.” 

,,^“How d’you mean — ^not avoid?” she asked. 

Leo at last raised his eyes and looked at her. “I’ll explain,” he 
said. “Unless you can manage to get together eight himdred 
thousand lire, I don’t see how you could pay except by selling 
the house.” 

She understood, and an immense &ar opened like an abyss 
before her eyes. She turned pale, and looked at her lover; but Leo, 
absorbed in contemplation of his cigar, gave her no reassurance. 
“Tliis means, then,”^ said Carla, “that we shall have to leave the 
villa and go and live in a small flat?” 

“Yes,” answered Michele, “exactly.” 

There was silence again. The older woman’s fear became vast 
and overpowesing; she had* never wished to know anything 
about poor people, not; even to know any of them by name, she 
had never wished to admit the existence of people whose work 
was laborious and whose lives were dreary. “Their lives are 
happier than ours,” she had always said; “we are^more sensitive 
and more intelligent and therefore we suffer more than they do.” 
And now, lo and behold! all of a sudden she waS forced to mingle 
with them, to swell the throng of the jtoor and wretched. She 
was oppressed by the same sense of repugnance, of humOiadon, of 
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&ar that she had once experienced when driving, in a car that 
was very low on the ground, through a dirty, menacing crowc 
of strikers; she was terrified not so much by the discomforts anc 
privations she would have to fiice, as by a burning sen^ of shame 
by the diought of how the people of her acquaintance, al| of ^henr 
well-off, respected and elegant, would treat her, of wkat the) 
would say; she saw herself, in fiict, poor, lonely, with these twc 
ch^dren of hers, with no fiiends, since everyone would have 
deserted her, with no amusements, no dances, no lights, no enter- 
tainments, no parties, living in obscurity, in complete, nakec 
obscurity. 

Her pallor increased. ‘I must talk to him alone,’ she thought 
clinging to the idea that she might be able to seduce him, ‘withou 
Michele, without Carla. Then he would tinderstand.’ 

She looked at her lover. “If you, Merumeci,” she proposer 
vaguely, “will grant us another respite, we’ll find the money 
somehow.” 

“How will you do that?” he asked, with a feint ironical smile 

“The bank . . .” she hazarded. 

Leo laughed. “Oh, the bank.” He bent forward and starec 
straight into his mistress’s fece. “Banks,” he said slowly anc 
clearly, “do not lend money without safe guarantees; anyhow 
with the scarcity of ready money there is everywhere, they nov 
don’t lend at all. But supposing they did lend, what kind oi 
guarantee could you give them, dear Signora?” 

“This discussion is meaningless,” observed Michele. He fel 
he ought to be working himself into a passion over this, to them 
vitally important question, to be making violent protests. ‘After 
all,’ he thought, ‘it’s a question of our very ej^stence. At any 
moment we may find ourselves with literally nothing to live on. 
But, however great the efibrts he ma^, this threatened ruir 
remained ahen to him; it was like seeing someone drowning, anc 
looking on without moving a finger. 

IJis mother, however, behaved quite differently. “You mus 
give us this respite,” she said with haughty intrepidity, pronounc- 
ing each word separately and drawing herself up, with her boson 
th^t out, “and you can be sure that, at the date when it fell 
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uc, you ^lall have your money — ^yes, down* to the last halfi . 
jenny. You needn’t worry.” 

Leo laughed softly and lowered his head. “Yes, I’m sure of it,” 
le said. “But what’s the point of the respite, then? These methods 
hat ^oiyvill adopt to raise money in a year’s time — ^why don’t 
/ou make tise* of mem now and pay me at once?” 

That lowered face was so calm and wise-looking that she was 
firaid of it, and her eyes moved irresolutely away from Leo,to 
vlichele, and then to Carla. There they were, those two defence- 
ess children who would now know the hardships of poverty; 
nd an exalted feeling of mother love came over her. “Listen, 
>4erumeci,” she began in a persuasive voice; “you’re an old 
riend of the femily, and I can say anything to you. It’s not only 
;or myself, it’s not for my own sake that I ask for this respite; 
Dersonally, I should even be prepared to go and live in a garret.” 
jhe raised her eyes to heaven. “God knows I’m not thinking pf 
^selC,*but I’ve got to find a husband for Carla. Now you know 
vnat the world is like; the very same day that I leave the vUla 
Jid go and live in some litde flat, everybody will turn their backs 
5n us. People are like that. And then, what will be the use of 
hinking of my daughter’s marriage?” 

“Your daughter,’’ said Leo, with false seriousness, “has a 
seauty which will always find her suitors.” He looked at Carla, 
and winked at her. But a deep, restrained rage had taken posses- 
ion of the girl, and she wanted to cry out to her mother: “Who 
i’you think is going to marry me, with this man about the house 
and you in the situation you are?” She was hurt and humiliated 
jy the coolness with which her mother, who in the usual way 
rook no trouble at all about her, now dragged her into the dis- 
mssion as an argument fevourable to her own ends; she must 
nake an end of it, she f^t, she would give herself to Leo, and then 
lobody would ever want her for a wife. She looked her mother 
n the eyes. “Don’t think about me. Mummy,” she said with 
irmness; “I don’t come into all this, and I don’t want to.” 

It was at this moment that a peal of laughter, so add, so false 
rhat it set the teeth on edge, came from tht comer where Michele 
was sitting.. His mother turned towards him. “You know,” he 
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said, making a great efKjrt to cover the indifierence of his voice 
with a tone of sarcasm, “you know who will be the first to 
desert us if we leave the villa? Guess!” 

“Wh^, I don’t know.” 

“Leo!” he burst forth, pointing at the man, “our de?r Ifo" 

Leo made a gesture of protest. 

“Ah, Merumed?” repeated the S^ora, hesitant but clearly 
impressed, looking at her lover as though she wished to read in 
his fiice whether or no he were capable of such treachery. Then, 
all of a sudden, her eyes and smile glittering with pained sarcasm, 
“But of course,” she said, “of course. . . . How stupid of me not 
to think of it! Of course, Carla,” she added, turning to her 
daughter, “Michele’s quite right. The first person who will pre- 
tend never to have known us — ^after having first pocketed his 
money, naturally — will be Merumed. Don’t protest,” she went 
on, with an insmtmg smile, “it’s not your faiut, all men are Uke 
that. Yes, I could swear it, he’ll walk past with one of these per- 
fectly charming smart lady fiiends of his and will barely see me. 
He’ll turn his head the other way. Of course, dear man, I woulc. 
put my hand in the fire. . . .” She paused for a moment. “Well 
well,” she conduded, in a bitter, resigned tone, “well, well. . . . 
Christ, too, was betrayed by his best fiiends.” 

Overcome by this flood of accusations, Leo put down hi 
dgar. “You,” he said, turning towards Michele, “are only a boy, 
and for that reason I don’t take you into consideration. But tha 
you. Signora,” he added, turning back to her, “could possibly 
think that I should desert my best friends on account of any sale 
whatsoever — ^that I did not expect . . . no, really I did not expec 
it.” He shook his head and took up his dgar agdn. 

‘How false he is,’ thought Michele, amused; then suddenly he 
remembered that he himself was the man who was being robbec 
and mocked and outraged, in his j^atrimony, in his dignity, in the 
person of his mother. ‘Insult him P he thought; ‘start a scene!’ He 
realized that, during that evening, he^had already missed number- 
less opportunitie!& for picking a quarrel more favourable thar 
this one, for instance wnen Leo had refused to grant a respite; anc 
now it was too late. “You didn’t expect it, eh?’’ he said, throwing 
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imself back in his armchair and crossing his legs. He hesitated, 

:en, without moving, added: “You swine!” 

They all turned towards him, his mother in astonishment, Leo 
lowly, at the same time taking his cigar out of his mouth. 
‘Whftt did yoia say?” 

What 1 mean is . . .” Michele started to explain, gripping the 
irms of the chair and failing, in his indifference, to rediscover the 
:easons which had urged him to throw out this vehement instdt, 
‘what I mean is that Leo . . . that Leo has ruined us. And now he 
sretcnds to be our friend. But he isn’t really.” 

There followed a silence of deep disapproval. “Listen, 
Vlichele,” said Leo at last, fixing a pair of completely inexpressive 
syes upon the boy. “I’ve already noticed, some minutes ago, that 
you want to start a quarrel this evening, goodness knows why. 
’m sorry, but let me tell you at once that it won’t work. If you 
were a^man I should know how to answer you; but you’re 
«9thing but an irresponsible boy, and therefore the best thing 
you can do is to go to bed and sleep on it.” He paused and took 
up his cigar again. “And you say this to me,” he added brusquely, 
“just at the moment when I was going to propose the most 
favourable terms possible.” 

There was silence again. “Merumeci is right,” the Signora 
chimed in. “Really, Michele, he hasn’t ruined us and he’s always 
been friendly to us. Why insult him in this way?” 

‘Ah, now you’re defending him,’ thought the boy; and he was 
filled with a violent irritation both against himself and against the 
others. ‘If you only knew how completely indifierent aU this 
leaves me,’ he wanted to cry out. His mother, excited and con- 
cerned, Leo deceitful, even Sarla who was looking at him in 
astonishment — they aU •seemed to him, at that moment, to be 
ridiculous, and yet enviable just because they clung to their own 
kind of reality and really considered the word ‘swine’ to be ar 
insult, whereas to him everything, both gestures, words and 
frelings, was nothing more than an empty ganie of pretences. 

And yet he was determined to go to the end of the road upon 
which he had started. ‘“What I said is perfectly true,” he remarkec 
Avithout conviction. 
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Leo shrugged liis shoulders in disgust and dissatis&ction. “Wi 
you be so kind,” he broke in, violendy shaking the ash from hi' 
cigar, “will you be so exceedingly kind. . . ?” — and ahead' 
Michele’s mother was preparing to give him her support, -wit 
“You’re completely wrong, Michele” — ^when, at die £»r end c 
the room, in the freble light which reached it from the come 
where they were sitting, the door was half opened and a woman’ 
blbnde head appeared round it. 

“May I come in?” enquired the head, and everyone tume 
round. 

“Oh, Lisa!” exclaimed the Signora. “Come in, come on in.' 
The door now opened completely and Lisa entered. Her plum; 
body was enveloped in a blue coat which reached do'wn almoi 
to her minute fret; her head, upon which was a small cyliadria 
hat of blue and silver, looked even smaller than it really wa. 
above those full shoulders which were further widened an 
rounded by the thick, ■winter material of the coat; and eve 
though the coat itself was ample, the curving, swelling lines c 
her exuberant bosom and hips were abundantly •visible. Th 
extremities of her figure, on the other hand, were astonishing!' 
small, and it was very surprising to observe the thinness of he 
ankles beneath the wide, bell-like shape of her coat. 

“fm not interrupting?” she askech coming fruward into th 
room. “It’s late, I know . . . but I was dining in your neighbour 
hood, and since 1 was passing along your street I couldn’t resis 
the temptation of paying you a visit, so I came.” 

“Why, of course,” said the Signora. She rose and wer 
over to meet her friend. “Won’t you take off your coat?” sh 
asked. 

“No,” answered the other woman; ‘'I’ll stay just a momer 
and then run away. I’ll just undo it — ^there — then I won’t be tO' 
hot.” 

She undid tke belt of her coat, revealing a rather showy, gloss 
black silk dress, adorned with large bluish flowers. Then sh 
greeted Carla: “Good evening, Carla. Ah, Leo too: impossibl 
not to find Merumeci^re! And Michele: how’s Michele?” St 
sat do'wn on the sofii beside the Signora. ” 
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“What a pretty firodc you’re wearing!” said die latter, pulling 
,isa*s coat aside. “Well, what news have you to tell me?’ 

“None at all,” replied Lisa, looking round. “But,” she added, 
why are your eyes all starting out of your heads? You look as if 
3U lis^d J^een having an argument and my arrival had interrupted 

‘No, no,” protested Leo, looking at Lisa through his cigar 
noke with a glance of deUberate mystification, “not at all. T^ie 
reatest gaiety has reigned here, so &r.” 

“We were just chatting about nothing in particular,” said the 
‘gnora. She took up a box and handed it to her friend: “Will 
DU smoke?” 

At this ^oint Michele, in his usual inopportune manner, broke 
“Youre absolutely right,” he said, bending forward and 
azing intendy at Lisa. “We were having a violent quarrel and 
DU interrupted our argument.” 

,^‘Oh,''’ said Lisa without rising, with a forced and malicious 
,ugh; “then I’ll go away. I wouldn’t, for anything in the world, 
isturb a family council.” 


“An idiot, am I?^’ repeated the boy. ‘That suits me exaedy,’ he 
lought; ‘an idiot . . . yes ... an idiot to try and work myself 
0 into a state of excitement over these problems of yours. He 
'as oppressed by an odious sense of futiUty and boredom. He 
loved his eyes round, over the hostile halfidarkness of the room, 
itil finally they came to rest on die faces near him. Leo was 
oking at him — ^ironically, it seemed to him — ^with a barely per- 
:ptible smile cn his fleshy lips, a smile diat was insulting; a 
rong man, a normal nvan, would have taken of&nce and made a 
•otest; but he — ^he did nothing: he, with a depressing sort of 
■eling of siiperiority, of pitying contempt, remained indiflerent. 
ut he was determined once more to assert himself against his 
wn true nature. ‘I must make some protest,’ he thought. ‘I n)ust 
suit him all over again.’ * 

He looked at Leo. ‘‘I say,” he be|;an,«in a colourless voice, 
ivhat need is there for you to smile?’ 


Signora protested, and 
‘‘Idiot!’^ 


“Please don’t dream of going away,” the 
Ided, with an angry grimace at Michele, 
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“I . . . well^ really . . replied Leo, feigning the utmc 
astonishment. 

“I say . . went on Michele, raising his voice with a painf 
eflbrt. This was the way to begin a quarrel. He remembere 
having been present, in a tram, at a violent argument betweet 
two equally fat, equally important gentlemen; each of them, aft( 
calling all those present to wimess, after stating, in the most feelin 
terms, his own respectability, his own profession, his own w: 
wounds, and, in general, all those details which might possibl 
move his audience, had finished — still in the hope of overwhelm 
his adversary — ^by shouting at the top of his voice and attaining 
certain degree of genuine anger. That was what he, too, ougl 
to do. “Don’t imagine,” he went on, “that just because Lisa 
arrived I’m unable to' repeac what 1 said before. I do repeat it, 
fact. Swine!” 

They all looked at him. “But really . . . !” his mother explode 
in indignation. 

Lisa was examining Michele with curiosity. “Why . . . wha 
happened?” she enquired. Leo, on the other hand, neither move 
nor showed any sign of being offended: he merely uttered 
high-pitched, artificial, contemptuous laugh. “Ah, that’s magr 
ficent . . . magnificent,” he repeated. “One isn’t even allowed 
smile any more.” Then, brusquely: “Joking’s all very well,” 1 
went on, rising from his armchair and striking his fist on tl 
table; “but that’s enough, now. Either Michele apologizes to n 
or I leave the house.” 

They all understood, now, that the matter had become seriot 
and that Leo’s laugh had been only the livid flash of lightnii 
that precedes the breaking of the ctorm. 

“Merumeci is absolutely right,” said the Signora, her expressic 
hard, her tone imperious; she felt cruelly exasperated at her sot 
behaviour because she feared that her lover might seize tl 
opportunity qf breaking off relations with her. “Your conduct 
. I order you to apologize.” 

. I dofl’t understand. Why is Merumeci a swine?” ask 
Lisa, with an obvious desire to compUcate matters. Only Ca 
neither moved nor spoke. A miserable, irritating disgust oppress 


dis^qsting 
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;r; she had a feeling that the distressing tide of that day’s litde 
rents was about to overflow and Anally submerge her patience, 
le half-dosed her eyes and peered unhappily between her 
reUds at the stupid, annoyed flices of the odier four. 

“G'h,'«h,” jjaid Michde ironically, without moving, “so you 
•der me? And supposing I don’t obey?’’ 

“In that case,’^ repHed Maria^razia, not without a, certain 
inching, if theatrical, dignity, “you would be causing your 
lother great displeasure.’’ 

For one moment, without speaking, he looked at her. ‘You 
rould be caiising your mother great displeasure,’ he repeated to 
imself; and the phrase seemed to him at once ridiculous and 
rofound. ‘That’s right,’ he thought, with a distaste that was only 
jperfldal. ‘It’s a question of Leo ... of her lover . . . and yet 
le doesn’t hesitate to drsig in her position as mother.’ But that 
^as what she had said: “You would be causing your mother 
£«at displeasure’’ — a. phrase both repugnant and irrefutable. He 
amoved his eyes from that sentimental countenance; and he all 
' once forgot all his intentions of truthfulness and indignation, 
n the long run,’ he thought, ‘nothing matters in the least to me. 
7hy not apologize and spare her this flimous displeasure?’ He 
used his head; but he was still determined to tell the truth, to 
is^lay the whole of his own insulting indifference. 

“Do you really think,’’ he began, “that I’m incapable of 
'jologizing to Leo? If you only knew how htde all this matters 
3 me.’’ 

“That’s a nice thing to say!’’ his mother broke in. 

“You can’t possibly imagine,’’ wait on Michele, becoming 
xcited, “how utterly indiflercnt 1 am to it all. So don’t be afraid, 
lummy. If you like, l^U not only apologize to Leo but kiss his 
set too.’’ 

“No, don’t apologize,’’ remarked Lisa at this point; she had 
sen following the scene with the closest attetudon. They all 
aoked at her. 

“Thank you so much, Lisa,’’ said the Signora, in an oflended, 
leatrical manner, “thank you so very mdch for setting my own 
on against me.’’ 
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“Who’s setting your son against you?” answered Lisa cah^y. 
“But it doesn’t seem to me to be worth it.” 

Leo looked at her sideways. “I don’t care fisr being calle 
names hke that by a boy,” he said in a hard voice. “I’ve asked foi 
an apology and I shall have it.” - 

“Wouldn’t it be better to forget the whole thing and makr 
it tm?” suggested Carla, leaning forward with a half surprised 
halt ingenuous look on her £ice. 

“No,” answered her modier. “Merumed is right: Miche) 
must apologize.” 

Michele rose to his feet. “I’ll do it, don’t worry. Well the 
Leo,” he said, turning towards him, “please accept my humble; 
apologies for having imulted you.” He paused a moment; ho' 
easily the hiuniliating words had fallen from his lips! “And 
promise I won’t do it again,” he concluded, with the quiet voic 
and the indifference of a child of six. 

“All ri^ht, all right,” said Leo, without looking at hhs 
‘Imbecile r Michele wanted to shout at him, seeing him 
assured, so completely engrossed in his own role. But it w: 
Michele’s mother who, deceiving herself, was more pleased tha 
anybody. “Michele is a good son,” she said, looking at the bo 
with sudden tenderness; “Michele has obeyed his, mother.” 

In fece of this lack of understanding, the flame of htunihatic 
and shame, which had not been kindled in Michele’s cheeks whi 
he was proffering his apologies to Leo, now suddenly scorche 
him. “I did what you wished,” he said brusquely; “and now, 
you don’t mind. I’ll go to bed, because I’m tired.” He twiste 
round on his heel like a marionette and, without saying gooc 
night to anybody, went out into file corridor. 

But, just as he came into the haU, he noticed that someone W' 
following him. He turned; and there was Lisa. “I came on pu 
pose to tell you,” she said, panting and looking at him with 
curious, impassioned expression, “that whenever you like I C£ 
intl'oduce you tp that relation of mine . . . and he’ll be able 
find you a job of some kind ... in his own firm, or els 
where.” 

“Thank you so much,” said Michele, staring at her in turn. 
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“But you must come to my flat . . . and thra you can meet 
im there. 

“All tight.” As Lisa became more embarrassed, the boy 
^med to grow calmer and more attentive. “When?” 

“ToHBkorrosv.” said lisa. “Come to-morrow morning, come 
.arly. Hes coming about midday . . . but that doesn’t matter. 
X^e’U have a bit of a talk, shall we?” They were bodi silent, 
ooking at each other. “And why did you apologize like that*to 
Leo?” she demanded all of a sudden, boldly. “You oughtn’t to 
lave done it.” 

“Why?” he asked. ‘Ah,’ he thought, ‘that’s what you’re 
:oming to, is it?’ 

“There’s no time to tell you die reason now. Besides, they 
night start wondering,” explained Lisa, *becoming all at once 
'ciy mysterious. “But if you come to-morrow I’ll tell you.” 

All light then. Till to-morrow.” And he shook her hand and 
.n-Ait off upstairs. 

Lisa went back into the drawing-room, where the other three 
were still sitting in the comer, round the lamp. The Signora, 
.vhose fece, with all its colours, was exposed to the full light, was 
:peaking of Michele. “It was obvious,’’ she was explaining to her 
over who, lying back in his armchair, was listening to her with 
1 completely stupefied expression, without moving an eyelid, “it 
was obvious that it cost him a great deal to make that apology, 
^c’s not a person who yields easily. He’s very proud,” she added, 
widi an air of defiance, “he has a proud, upright soul like mine.” 

“I don’t doubt it,” said Leo, raising his eyehds and taking a long 
ook at Carla. “But this time he did right to yield.” All three 
•emained silent;*the incident ^as over and done with; and now 
Lisa, on noiseless feet and with the least meddlesome expression 
n the world on her fiice, came forward into the room. 

“Have you got your car here, Menuned?” she enquired. 

All three turned towards her. “My car?” repeated the man, 
'ousing himself. “Yes, of course, I’ve got my car here.” * 

“Then you’ll take me home, won’t you?” said Lisa, “providing, 
of course, that I’m not being a nuisance.”* 

“But of course not, the pleasure is entirely mine.” Leo rose to 
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his feet and buttoned up his coat. ‘‘We’d better go, then . . he 
began. But secretly he was chafing with rage; not merely had he 
felled to do anything about Carla, but now, into the bargain, he 
had to take Lisa home. 

But he was saved by the obtuse jealousy of Maafegrazia. 
Between the two of them, Leo and Lisa, there had been, many 
years before, a relationship, a love affeir — they had, in feet, been 
engaged to be married — ^when she, already a widow, had appeared 
on the scen6 and had stolen her best friend’s fianc6. It was a very 
old story now, but . . . suppose those two had had the idea of 
starting the a&ir all over again? She turned towards Lisa. “No, 
don’t go away just jret,*’ she said. “I want to talk to you.’* 

“All right, then.” Lisa looked at her in false embarrassment. 
“But then I shan’t have Merumec* to drive me home.” 

“Oh, don’t worry about that.” This time the pleasure was 
truly all on Leo’s side. “I can wait for you in the corridor, or 
here. You can go on talking to the Signora. I’ll wait for ysfe ■ 
Carla,” he added, looking towards the girl, “Carla will keep me 
company.” 

Indolently Carla rose to her feet and, shaking her big head, 
walked towards him. ‘Now,’ she was thinking, ‘if I’m left alone 
with him now it’s the end of everything.* Leo was looking at her 
in what seemed, to her, a knowing kind of way, and this taking 
for granted of her complicity was hateful to her; but what would 
be the use of resisting? A distressing impatience took possession 
of her. ‘Make an end of it,’ she repeated to herself, lool^g at the 
dimly-lit drawing-room where so many days of fire had burnt 
themselves out in ashes, and at the solemn, ridiculous group 
round the lamp, ‘make an end of all this.’ And she felt herself 
felling slowly and hesitatingly into a state of resigned acceptance, 
like a feather fluttering down the shaft of a staircase. 

She made no protest, therefore, and said nothing. * 

“But you don’t know,” objected the Signora, “how long I’m 
going to keep Lm. You’d mtich better be going. We’ll get a taxi 
for Lisa.” It was an insimuting voice, the voice of jealousy. Leo 
was polite but inflexi'ble. “I’ll wait,” he said. “What does it 
matter? A minute more or less. I’ll wait with pleasure.” 
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She saw she had lost, and that it was going to be impossible 
for her to separate these two, Leo and Lisa. ‘It’s quite obvious that ' 
he wants to wait for her,’ she thought, examining their two £ices, 
‘so that they can then go together to her flat.’ This idea seemed 


fiig htfu| .to her; she turned even paler and jealousy shone openly 
in her eyes. “Xll right, then,” she said at last, ‘‘go on ... go and 
wait outside. I’ll give you back your dear Lisa in a moment — just 
in one moment, don’t worry.” She waved her hand threateningly, 
and a bitter, spiteful smile trembled upon her painted lips. Leo 
looked at her fixedly, then shrugged ms shoulders and, without 
saying a word, went out, followed by Carla. 

In the passage, without making any fuss about it, he placed his 
arm round the girl’s waist; and she, though well aware of it, 
resisted the temptation to firce herself. ‘It’tf the end,’ she thought, 
‘the end of my old life.’ The mirrors gleaming in the shadows 
reflected their two interlaced figures as thejr passed. 

, ,.^‘Yoil saw,” she said aloud, ‘‘Mummy’s jealous because of 


Lisa.” There was no reply beyond a pressure of the arm that 
brought her side close against the hard side of the man: and so 
united they came into the vestibule — ^a small, cube-shaped room 
with high, white walls and diamond-shaped tiles on the floor. 

‘‘And who knows?” she added, with a humiliating sense of 
futility, ‘‘I daresay it may be quite true.” This time he stopped 
and, without releasing her, came fiice to face with her. 

‘‘On the contrary, ’ he said, with an awkward, silly, excited 
smile, ‘‘you know whom she ought to be jealous of? Why, you 


. . . yes, you. 

‘Now we’re for it,’ she thought. ‘‘Of me?” she demanded in a 
clear voice. ‘‘Of me? Why?”™ 

Their eyes met. ‘‘Wjll you come and see me?” Leo asked, in 
an almost paternal manner; and saw that she lowered her head 
without saying yes or no. ‘This is the right moment,’ he thought; 
and he was already pulling her towards him and pn the point of 
bending to kiss her when a sound of voices in the conjdor 
warned him that her mother was approaching. He almost choked 
with rage; it was the second time that diy that his mistress had 
come and spoilt everything just at the most delicate moment. 
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‘llie devil take her!* he thought. He could hear her talking and 
arguir^ with Lisa in the passage; and, althot^h there was no 
sign of her appearance, Carla, in a^tadon, made as though to 
break away from him. “Let me go,*’ she murmured, “Mummy’s 
coming.’* Leo, furious, looked at the door, looked all the 

room and yet could not make up his mind to let go of that 
supple waist; then suddenly his eyes fell upon a curtain that con- 
ce^d a door on the right hand side of the vesdbule. He put out 
his arm, switched oflf the Ught. “Come,” he whispered in the 
darkness, seeking to draw Carla into the hiding-place, “come in 
behind here. We’ll play a joke on your mother.” She did not 
understand, resisting him, her eyes shining in the gloom. “But 
why? . . . why?” she kept repeating. In die end, however, she 
yielded; they went in behind the curtain, flattened themselves in 
the doorway, and Leo put his arm round the girl’s waist again. 
“Now you’ll see,” he murmured. But Carla saw nothing; she 
stood erect and rigid, closing her eyes in the undulating, dv^s 
scented blackness behind the curtain, allowing Leo’s hand tc 
wander over her cheeks, her neck. “Now you il see,” he whis- 
pered to her. The curtain quivered from top to bottom, and she 
felt the man’s hps pressed against her breast, then creeping 
awkwardly up to her chin and Anally stopping at her mouth, ir 
a profound but short-Uved kiss. The voices came nearer, anc 
Leo drew himself up. “There she is,” he murmured in the dark- 
ness, and he squeezed Carla with a confidential, intimate violence 
and an assurance that had previously been lacking. 

The glass door opened; Carla held the curtain a little to one 
side and peeped out. In the luminous square of the open doorwa'y 
the figure of her mother, full of high-lights and shadows, wa; 
expressive of astonishment and incomprehension. “But they’re 
not here,” exclaimed the femiliar voice; and Lisa, invisible, askec 
firom the corridor: “Wherever can they have ^ot to?” 

The question received no reply. The Signora s head, thrust for- 
ward, peered about as thot^h to explore the vestibule. He 
features, in that semi-darkness, appeared hollowed out, so tha 
the soft, painted fece looked like a mask petrified in an expressiot 
of pathetic bewilderment; each wrinkle, the mouth half opet 
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and black with tnake-up, the staring eyes, the wtiole &ce seemed 
to be crying out: “Leo is not there . . . Leo has forsaken me . . . 
Leo has gone.” Carla watched her, half curious and half pitying, 
divining the fear that trembled behind that mask: and it seemed 
to he^'mit shs saw that same &ce as it would be in the days to 
come when her mother knew of the treachery of her lover and 
her own daughter. The spectacle lasted only an instant; jhen the 
head withdrew. “It’s strange,” the voice could be heard saying, 
“Merumed’s overcoat is still here, and they’re not.” 

“Perhaps they’re in the haU,” answered Lisa. And so, amidst 
wonderments and speculations, they both went away. 

“Did you see?” murmured Leo. He bent down again and 
clasped tne girl to his breast. ‘This is the end,’ she thought once 
more, putting up her mouth to his; she hked this darlmess that 
prevented her from seeing him and thus left her all her illusions, 
and she^liked this intrigue. Then they separated. “We must go 
she whispered, holding the curtain apart with both hands; 
“we must go, Leo, or they may notice.” 

He agreed unwillingly, and one behind the other they came 
out from their hiding-place, like a couple of thieves. The light 
shone out brilliantly, and they stood looking at each other. “Is 
my hair untidy?” C^la asked; he shook his head. “And now, 
what are we going to say to Mummy?” she added. 

A coarsely mischievous expression lit up the man’s red, excited 
free, and he slapped his thigh and laughed. “Ah, that was 
grand,” he exclaimed, “splenmd. What are we going to say to 
them? Why, that we were here, of course . . . that we were here 
all the time.” 

“No, Leo,” said Carla, loolfing at him doubtfully and joining 
her hands over her stontach. “Not really?” 

“Yes, really,” he repeated. “Ah, here she is!” 

The door opened and Carla’s mother reappeared. “Why, 
they’re here!” she exclaimed, turning towards Lisa, “and 
we ve been looking for them all over the hoyse. Where v^ere 
you?” 

Leo made a gesture of surprise. “We wbre here all the time.” 

The SignOra looked at him as one looks at a poor idiot. “Don’t 
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talk nonsense. I came in here a little time ago and diere was no one 
here and it was all dark.” 

“In that case,” answered Leo placidly, taking down his over- 
coat from the peg, “you evidently sufier from hallucinations. 
We’ve been here all the time. Isn’t that true, Carla?” beaded, 
turning to the girl. 

“Absolutely true,” she repUed, after a second’s hesitation. 

There was an ominous silence. The Signora had the impression 
that everyone was making fun of her, but was quite unable tc 
find any reason for it; she suspected some mysterious purpose, 
some dark Machiavellian plot, and, irritated but irresolute, was 
weaving a network of inquisitorial glances between Leo, Cark 
and Lisa. 

“You’re mad,” she said to him at last. “Five minutes ago there 
was no one here. Lisa was with me, and she is my wimess,” she 
added, pointing to her friend. 

“Yes, it’s true; there was no one here,” said the latter calmi^. 

There was silence again. “And Carla is witness that we were 
here,” said Leo, casting a meaning glance at the girl. “That’s the 
absolute truth, isn’t it, Carla?” 

“Yes, it’s true,” she admitted in confusion, struck, for the firs 
time, by the incontestable fact that they had indeed been there, 
in the vestibule, when her mother had come in. 

“Very well, then,” said her mother bitterly; “very well. 
You re right, and it’s I who am mad, and Lisa too.” She pausec 
for a moment. “Leo may allow himself these jokes, if he chooses.” 
Then, turning towards Carla, she burst forth: “That is his affair. 
But that you should start making fim of me — ^you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself. A nice sort of respect you have for you: 
mother ...” 

“But it’s perfectly true. Mummy,” Carla protested. The joke 
was becoming painful to her now, it was penetrating like a thorr 
into the impatience that possessed her. “We were in the vestibule.’ 
She* wanted to Jtdd: “We were behind the curtain, Leo and I 
embracing,” and she picturee^ the scene that would have burs 
forth like an explosion at these words. But it would have beet 
?he last; everything, then, would have been over. ' 
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In the meantime Lisa, with an expression of boredom, was 
saying: ‘‘Shall we be going, Merumed?” And he, ready to leave, 
was holding out his hand to the Signora. “ Think about it up- 
stairs,” he could not help saying with a smile; “think about it all 
night^flftg.” To which sne replied, with a shrug of tlte shoulders; 
“Personally, I sleep, at night.’’ Then she kissed Lisa, murmuring 
to her: “Well then, remember what I said to you.” The girl 
opened the door, a gust of cold air came into the vestibule, ^d 
the two of them went out and disappeared in the darkness. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


]S4 OTHER and daughter went upstairs together. Be fi^y e they 
parted, the mother — ^who, ofiended by the force id the vestibule, 
had not spoken a word — asked her daughter what she was doing 
next day. “Tennis,” answered Carla; after which, without kiss- 
ing, they went each to her own room. 

Carla’s room the lamp was Ut, for slie had forgotten to turn 
it out; and, in that white, glowing hght, the ftimiture and all the 
other objects seemed to be awaiting her arrival. When she 
entered she at once, automatically, went over and looked at her- 
self in the big wardrobe looking-^lass. There was nothing 
abnormal in her appearance except for the tired, dark-ringed, yet 
mysteriously sparMing eyes; blue-black haloes encircled them, 
and the profoimd look in them — z look filled with hdpes 
illusions — troubled her as much as though it had come ftom some 
other person. She remained thus for a moment, leaning with her 
hands against the glass, then drew back and sat down on the bed. 
She looked round. The room, in many respects, was like that of a 
little girl of three or four years old: the furniture was white, less 
than the normal size, hygienic, the walls white with blue fiiezes; 
a row of neglected, ringed dolls, with crooked heads and tumed- 
up eyes, sat upon the Httle sofo under the window; the fittings 
were those of her childhood, and her mother, short of money, 
had been unable to exchange them for something more suitable 
to her present age; besides, in any case, she had said, what need was 
there for new furniture? She would be getting murried and would 
be leaving the house. And so Carla had grown up in the narrow 
framework of her earUest years. And yet the room had not 
remained as it was then, bare, infantile; each age had left its trace, 
in knick-knacks and odds and ends; and now it was full, com- 
fortable, intimate, but with a quality of intimacy in itself ambig- 
uous, sometimes feminine (the dressing-table with its foded 
ribbons, for instance, and its perfumes and powders, creams and 
,«;iake-up, and the two broad pink garters hangup beside the 
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oval mirror), and sometimes merely childish;, dnd its eqttivocal 
character was complicated by a flimsy, wholly feminine untidi- 
ness, made up of garments thrown over chairs, of open botdes 
and shoes lying upside down on the floor. 

CarljiJooked at these thirds with quiet astonishment. Her con- 
tem|dation was uninterrupted by thought: there she sat, on her 
bed, in her room, the light burning, everything in its place as on 
other evenings — ^that was all. . . . She began to undress,' taking 
oflf her shoes, her dress, her stockings. . . . And as she performed 
these habitual acts she glanced furtively round, seeing now the 
hairy head of a doll, now the clothes-stand with dresses ha ng ing 
upon it, now the dressing-table, the lamp . . . and that Hght, 
that special, quiet, familiar Hght which, by dint of illuminating 
them, seemed to be right inside tlie very cfbjects themselves, and 
which, together with the carefully closed window veiled by its 
short, dazzlingly white curtains, gave a pleasing, if shghtly dis- 
.tresjingf sense of security. Yes, there was no doubt; she was in her 
own room, in her own home. It was probable that, outside those 
walls, it was night, but she was separated from it by that hght, 
by those objects, in such a way that she could ignore it, and 
could think that she was alone, yes, all alone and out of the 
world. 

She finished undressing and, quite naked, shaking her big, 
ruffled head, rose and went to the wardrobe to fetch a clean pair 
of pyjamas. She took those few steps Hghtly, on the tips of her 
toes; then, as she stooped down and opened the drawer, noticed 
that her big breasts moved of their own accord, just there, under 
her eyes. As she drew herself up again, she caught sight of herself 
in the mirror. Sl«e was struck by the awkward, not to say timid, 
attitude of the whole -of her naked body, and then by the dis- 
proportion between her too-large head and her too-slender 
shoulders; it was owing to her hair, perhaps; and she took a 
mirror from the wardrobe shelf and held it behityl the back of 
her neck. Yes, her hair was too long. ‘I must go to the hair- 
dresser,’ she thought. 

She looked at herself ^ain. Yes . . . 4ier legs were a Uttle 
crooked — oh. only a very htde! — firom the knees downwards/' 
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and her'bust . . her bust was too low; she lifted it slightly, with 
her two hands — ‘it ought to be like that,* she thought. She turned 
her head and tried to make a close inspection other back; and 
dien, as she gazed over her shoulder and sought to take in, as a 
whole, this other image of herself, she was assailed by aijipnse of 
contrast between the futility of these posturings and the grave 
events of the past day: Leo had kissed her, she reminded herself, 
only a few minutes before. She put down die mirror and returned 
to me bed. 

She sat down and remained, fer a moment, quite still, with her 
eyes fixed on the floor. “A new life really is beginning,** she said 
to herself at last. She raised her head, and suddenly it seemed to 
her diat this quiet, innocent, unsuspecting room, these fenuliar 
things, pardy shabby and partly siUy, made up, altogether, a 
hving entity, a single person with a clearly defined figure, fe)r 
whom she was in the process of preparing, secredy and without 
any fuss, a monstrous betrayal. “In a very mort time . . . gbod-Jayc. 
for ever,** she kept on saying to herself with a joy both melan- 
choly and nervous, and she waved her hand in farewell, as she sat 
on her bed, to the objects that surrounded her, as though from a 
departing ship. Vast, crazy, melancholy images passed through 
her mind, and it seemed to her that a chain of fatality linked all 
these events together. “Isn*t it strange?’* she said to herself, 
“to-morrow I am going to give mysdf to Leo and dius a new 
life should begin . . . and it so happens that to-morrow is the day 
on which I was bom.’* She remembered her mother. ‘And it is 
with your man,* she thot^ht, ‘with your man. Mummy, that Tm 
going.* Even this ignoble coincidence, this rivalry with her 
mother, pleased her; everything* 'must be impure, dirty, low, 
there must be neither love nor aflection,rbut only a dark sense of 
min. “I must create a scandalous, impossible situation, full of 
scenes and hopelessly shameful,** she said to herself; *^‘1 must ruin 
myself utterly.’* She kept her head bent and then, suddenly 
raising her eyes, caught sight of herself in the wardrobe mirror 
and, without knowing why, began trembling all over. She 
wanted to weep and pray, and it seemed to her that these melan- 
choly thoughts had already destroyed her. “Where is my life 
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going?** she kept asking herself, looking down on the floor. 
“Where is it going?** 

These grievous words, in die end, held no more meaning for 
her; and she realized that she was no longer thinking, that she 
was naksd, that she was sitting on the edge of the bed; the lamp 
was burning, round her the objects in die room were in their 
usual places: and of the exaltation of a few minutes earhg: there 
remained nothing but empty bitterness. She felt that, by in 
eflbrt, she had approached the true centre of her problem and 
had then, unaccountably, lost sight of it. 

‘What will happen will happen,’ she thought. She picked up 
the pyjamas, idly put them on; slipped under the bedclothes, 
turned out the light; and closed her eyes. , 



CHAPTER FIVE 


N O servant slept in Lisa’s flat; she did not want one. For indis- 
pensable matters such as cooking and cleaning she had the services 
of an active little woman, the portress of the building, who 
“came in’* — a system which, certainly, was not without incon- 
veniences; but Lisa, whose Hfe was extremely free, not to say 
disorganized, preferred it that way. 

That morning she awoke late. For some time now she had been 
coming home after midnight; her sleep was without pleasure, and 
she rose almost more tired and nervous than the day before. She 
roused herself with difficulty and looked roimd without moving 
or raising her head. A thin, dusty gloom, pierced, like a fieve, by 
a thousand threads of light, fiUed the room, and in this h'alfe 
darkness could be dimly discerned the mute, dead shapes of old 
pieces of furniture, of silent mirrors, of clothes hung up, and of 
a dark patch which was the door; the air was heavy both with the 
stuffiness of sleep and with the smell of the fiimiture; the window 
was closed. Lisa got out of bed and, pushing back the hair which 
hung over her damp face, went to the window and opened the 
shutter. A white daylight invaded the room. She pulled aside the 
curtain; the window-panes were pearled over with moisture, 
showing that it must be cold outside; and through this thick dew 
could be dimly seen vague, thin, pure colours — z piece of white, 
a patch of green, dissolved, as it were, in a pool of water. With 
a sweep of the hand she tore aparf’the liquid veil and at once saw 
a piece of reddish roof which had an appearance so dull, so unin- 
teresting, so opaque, that she had no need to look upwards to see 
that the sky was grey. She drew back, and took a few steps, 
automatically;' about the crowded room. The big double bed, of 
dark, common walilut, full of tumbled white sheets, took up a 
great deal of space, and was so near the square window that 
sometimes on winter bights it gave her great pleasure, as she lay 
under the warm bedclomes, to see, only a yard away, the stream 
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of rain pouring from the vast torrential night do^ ifre vundow- 
panes. Besides the bed, there were two big wardrobes of the same 
homely, evil-smelling wood, with immense yellowing mirrors. 
The room was of moderate size, but, with such furniture, the 
amoun£,^f space left over for moving about was exceedingly 
small. 

She went over to the clothes-stand. She was wearing nothing 
but a transparent nightdress which made the outlying portions of 
her figure appear even shorter than they really were; her legs 
were entirely uncovered, right up to the deep fold of flesh that 
divided the rotundities of her buttocks from her white, hairless 
thighs; and her muscular breasts, scarcely lower than they had 
been when she was twenty, were half exposed — two smooth, 
veined swellings. She caught sight of herself in a looking-glass, 
half naked, bending well forward as though to hide the dark 
region of her groin beneath that inadequate veil, and judged she 
.hadwgrdW thinner; then she sUpped on a dressing-gown and 
went through into the bathroom. 

It was a grey, bare, chilly little room, with duU, painted pipes, 
a bath of enamelled metal, a sohtary, rusty mirror, and damp 
shadows filling every comer. Lisa turned on the fight. It flashed 
across her that three days had gone by since last she had washed 
herself all over, and that she would have to have a bath; she 
hesitated: was it really absolutely necessary? She looked at her 
fret; the toenails were white, and appeared to be clean; no, there 
was no need, all the more since, if— as was probable — she spent 
the night with Michele, she would then have to wash thoroughly 
next day. She made up her mind, went over to a basin fixed 
to the wall, turned on the taps, waited rill it was full; then she 
took oS her dressing-^own, pulled her chemise down to her 
waist and washed herself— first her face, puffing and sneezing as 
she did so, then, making movemmts to try and prevent the water 
trickling down from her breast and shoulders to the lower parts 
of her body which were stfll warm from the night, her neck dnd 
armpits. Each time she bent down she frit the chemise mounting 
up her back, while a stony chill rose fronvthe tiled floor; at the 
last moment ^e cotild not find the towel, and ran back, blinded 
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and streaming ^Vith water and naked as she was, into the bedroom 
to fetch one. 

She dried herself and sat down at the dressing-table. Her toilet 
was a brief process, for she used no creams or make-up, and al 
she had to do was to apply a htde powder and scent a^ comb 
her hair; and finally she turned her back on the mirror and bent 
down to put on her stockings. Two thoughts were now alterna- 
te^ in her mind — ^the thought of break&t and the thot^ht o 
Michele. She liked good things to eat in the morning with her 
coffee — ^little pastries and jam and butter and almond cakes; she 
was greedy and did not leave the table until she had had more, 
than enough; but to-day she feared she would have to go hungry 
‘If Michele comes quite soon,’ she said to herself, ‘it’s better for 
him not to find me eating. Never mind . . . another time.’ She 
straightened herself up, put on a pair of pink combinations, ther 
a very tight bust-bodice which swathed her bosom like a corset; 
and meanwhile, to console herself, she allowed her in&gin£tioi 
to depict Michele as being madly in love but shy, an inexper 
youth to whom she would give herself trembling with joy. f. 
pure love, in feet. ‘After the life I’ve led,’ she convinced herself 
a htde innocence won’t do any harm.’ Sleepless nights, exhaust- 
ing pleasures, joyless excitements — the foul mist vanished away 
Michele was bringing her sunshine, blue sky, frankness, oithu- 
siasm; he would respect her like a goddess, would lay his heac 
upon her knees; she had an insadable desire for him, and coulc 
hardly wait for the moment when she would drink at that foun- 
tain of youth, when she would return to a firesh, stammering 
modest love such as she had almost forgotten in the last tw^t^ 
years. Michele was purity itself; ^le womd give herself to the bo’ 
without sensuality, almost without ardour; naked, she woulc 
dance to meet him, would say to him; “Take me”; their love 
would be far firom ordinary, a love of an old-feshibned kind. 

She had finished dressing. She left the room, crossed the darl 
passage, went into her light-filled boudoir. This room was al 
white and pink’; the furniture, the ceiling were white, the carets 
the upholstery, the cofe, pink. Three big windows, gracenill' 
veiled, difiused a quiet l^t, and at first sight everything looker 
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piue aad innocent; many delicate thii^s could be observed — ^here 
a work-box, there a small book-case full of many-coloiued books, 
some sparse flowers on the painted shelves, a tew glazed water- 
coloiurs on the walls — a number of things, in &ct, which at first 
made ^u thu^: ‘What a nice, bright, quiet little place; it must 
be the abode of some young girl!* But if you looked more care- 
fully you changed your mind, because you then realized the 
boudoir was no younger than die rest of the flat; you observed 
that the paint on the furniture was flaking and yellowed with 
age, that the upholstery was discoloured and in places threadbare, 
that the sofa-cover was tom and the cushions upon it shabby; one 
more look and you were convinced: rents could be seen in the 
curtains, the glasses of the water-colours were broken, the books 
dusty or tom, and there were ivide cracks m the ceiling. And if, 
finally, the mistress of the house was present, there was no need 
to look any further, for all this decay leapt to the eye just as 
tho;9gh l^er figure proclaimed it. 

Lisa sat down in firont of the writing-table and waited; the idea 
of breakfast now came back to her, and she had a great desire for 
it but did not know what to do. ‘If only I knew what time he was 
coming!’ she thought with annoyance, looking at the watch on 
her wrist; but in the end she controlled herself and gave up the 
thought again, returning to her tender, merciless, excited imagin- 
ings. ‘I’ll make him sit on the sofa,’ she thought suddenly, ‘and 
I’ll lie down behind him. We’ll talk a Utde. Then I’ll begin to 
whet his curiosity on some risky subject, and I’ll look at him. 
And if he isn’t a fool he’ll understand.’ She examined the sofii as 
if it were some instrument whose quality and efficacy she wished 
to assess; and said to herself thjt if all went well she would keep 
the youth waiting for the dehcate pleasiure of watching him sigh, 
and then finally, after a few days, would invite him to dinner and 
keep him tHb whole night. And what a dinner that would be! 
All sorts of tit-bits, and — above all — ^wine; and she would put on 
that dress that suited her so well, the blue one, apd would addm 
herself with those tew jewels that she had been able to save fi;om 
the rapacious hands of her ex-husband. Tlfe table should be laid 
here, in the boudoir, for the dining-room was much less intimate 
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— a table for two, full of good dungs, fish and meat pies and 
vegetables and sweets — ^a small table, rich and gUttering, fi>r two, 
just for two, there was no question of a third, however much any- 
one wanted. . . . Eyes shining with joy and tenderness, she would 
sit opposite her dear boy — even while she ate she yvould^ot stop 
lool^g at him; she would pour out wine for him, lots of wine, 
she would talk to him in a humorous, inquisitive, suggestive, 
maternal tone; she would find out about 1^ litde love afiairs, 
would noake him blush; every now and then she would give him 
a gende wink, and their feet would touch under the table; and 
when dinner was over they would clear the table together/ laugh- 
ing, touching each other and knocking against each other out of 
sheer desire. Then sh^ would undress, would slip on a dressing- 
gown, and would make Michele put on one of her husband’s 
pairs of pyjamas, which would fit him perfecdy since they were 
of the same height, though the boy was sHmmer. Then, sitting 
on the sofa, she and Michele would know the joy — ^the madden- 
ing, greedy joy — of the prelude to their first night together. Anc 
at last they would go together into the bedroom. 

Somewhat excited by these &ntasies, she remained sitting at 
the desk. She kept her head bent, and from time to time, as if tc 
chase away her thoughts, brushed back her hair, or, still wilhou 
ceasing to think, twisted her feet and looked at her shoes. The 
sound of the bell quickened the beating of her heart; she smiled 
glanced at herself in a mirror, and went out into the corridor. 

Before opening the door she switched on the Ught. Michele 
came in. 

“Perhaps I’ve come too early?’’ he said, hanging up his coa 
and hat. ** 

“Of course not.’’ They went dirough into the boudoir and sa 
down on the sofa. “Well, how goes it?’’ asked Lisa. She took uf 
a box of cigarettes and oi&red it to the boy; he r^sed and sa 
there deep hr thought, his hands resting on his knees. 

*‘All right,” he rephed at last; and there was silence. 

“If you don’t mind,” she said, “I’m going to lie down on the 
sofii. But you . . . yoA stay there . . . make yourself comfijrtable.’ 
She lifted her legs and stretched herself out against the cushions 
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Michele saw her white, cliunsy thighs and smiled to himself. The 
idea came to him again: ‘Obviously she wants to excite me.’ But 
Lisa did not attract him, not in the very least, and all this was 
quite uninteresting to him. 

Shedaoked ^t the boy, wondering what she could say to him. 
Those pretexts towards greater intimacy which a few minutes 
earlier had seemed so spontaneous, now, in her agitation, escaped 
her; her mind was blank, her heart in a tumult, and she suddenly 
recalled, for no apparent reason, the scene of the evening before, 
the quarrel between Leo and Michele, which at the moment she 
had found interesting. She hesitated to speak of it again, but was 
encouraged by the idea of getting her own back on her old lover 
by telling the boy — ^if he did not know it already — of his mother’s 
intrigue; then, by indirect means, she woiild be able to arrive at 
a more exciting conversation. 

“I bet,” she said, looking at him, ‘‘I bet you’re dying to know 
why I &ked you yesterday evening not to make that apology 
to Leo.” 

He turned. ‘It’s you who are dying to talk about it,’ he wanted 
to answer. But he restrained himself. ‘‘I’m not exaedy dying to 
know,” he said; “but tell me, anyhow.” 

“I believe I have more right than anyone to open your eyes,” 
she began. 

“I don’t doubt it.” 

“One keeps quiet for a long time, one pretends not to see . . . 
but in the end it gets the better of one. What I saw last night 
revolted me.” 

“Forgive my asking,” said Michele, “but what exaedy was it 
that revolted you?” • 

“That apology to Leo,” she gazed at him seriously, “and, above 
all, that it should actually have been your mother who insisted 
on your hulhiliating yourself like that.” 

‘Ah, now I understand’ — and Michele’s face lit up with irony — 
‘you want to break the great news to me that my mother his a 
lover?’ he thought.* A sharp feeling of disgust, both with himself 
and with the woman, came over 'him. “!^t perhaps it wasn’t a 
hunuliadon,’*’ he added aloud. 
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“Yes, it was, whichever way you look at it. And doubly so, 
when you hear what I’m going to tell you.” 

He looked at her. ‘If I took hold of you now round the waist, 
or pinched your back,’ he thought, ‘you’d soon drop that solemn, 
secretive air — ^and how you’d wriggle!’ “I warm you,’’<Jie saic 
aloud, and it seemed to mm that he was being truly sincere, “that 
I’m not in the least interested in knowing anythmg.*’ 

‘“Very well,” answered Lisa, not at all disconcerted, “you may 
be right. But I feel I’ve got to speak. You’ll thank me later. Yov 
must know that your mother has committed an error.” 

“Only one?” 

Of the two alternatives open to her — ^being annoyed or laugh- 
ing — ^Lisa chose the second. “No doubt she s committed thous- 
ands,” she said, smiling and coming a little closer to the boy. 
“but this is certainly the biggest.” 

“One moment,” interrupted Michele. “I don’t know what 
you’re going to tell me . . . but if, as it seems, it’s somediing 
serious, I should like to know why you’re revealing it to me.” 

They looked at each other. “Why?” echoed Lisa, slowly 
dropping her eyes. “Because you interest me very much and I’nr 
very fond of you too, and also, as I said before, because certair 
kinds of injustice revolt me.” 

He knew of the ties which had existed between her and Leo. 
‘Or rather,’ he said to himself, ‘it revolts you that he was taker, 
away firom you, eh?’ But he nodded gravely. “You’re right 
there’s nothing worse than injustice! But come on, tell me, what 
does this error consist of?” 

“Well. . . . Ten years ago your mother first met Lee 
Merumed ...” 

“You don’t really mean to tell me,” interrupted Michele witl 
a look of assumed horror, “that Leo is my modier’s lover!” 

They looked at each other. “I’m sorry,” said Lis^" with painec 
simplicity, “but that is so.” 

There was silence. Michele stared at tbe floor and longed tc 
laugh. His disgust was transformed into a bitter feeling o 
absurdity. ' 

“And now you can see,” went on lisa, “why, and how mucb 
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your mother revolted me when, she made you humiliate yourself 
in front of that man.” 

He neither moved nor spoke. Again he saw his mother, Leo, 
and himself in the act of asking Leo s pardon — small, siily figures 
lost without ^ope in the greater vastness of life. . . . But these 
visions did not shock him nor rouse any sort of feeling in him; 
he wished he could be quite different — ^indignant, filled with 
spite and inextinguishahle hatred: instead of which he suffered 
because he was so utterly indifferent. 

He watched Lisa as she raised herself to a sitting position beside 
him. “Come, come,” she said, placing a clumsy, consoling hand 
on his head. “Come, come . . . cheer up! I understand how un- 
pleasant it must be to you. One exists with the certainty that a 
person deserves one’s affection, one’s esteem, and then . . . 
there comes a moment when everything collapses round one. 
But it doesn’t matter . . . this is part of your training for Ufe.” 

He £ook his head, biting his lips so as not to laugh; but Lisa 
imagined diat he was overcome by grief. “Not all ill is sent to 
harm us,” she said in an affecting, honeyed voice, without inter- 
rupting her stroking of the boy’s hair. “This will bring us 
together, won’t it? Would you like me to be to you what your 
mother once was? Tell me, would you like me to be your friend, 
would you like to take me into your confidence?” She was 
sincere, but her voice was so flute-Uke, so artificial, that Michele 
wanted to clap his hand over her mouth; hut he sat quite still, 
with his head obstinately bent. The vision of himself sitting beside 
this woman, on the edge of the sofa, with a face half contrite and 
half idiotic, seemed to him so ridiculous that, in order not to 
laugh, there was only one possible thing to be done — ^to keep 
perfecdy still. • 

Lisa became even more enthusiastic. “You must come and see 
me often. We’ll have good, long talks. We’ll make a great effort 
to build up a new life, to reorganize things.” • 

He looked at her stealthily. Her face, below tl)e fiinge of blond 
hair, was red, red and excited. ‘So that’s how you begin your 
organizing,’ he thought. Then he rememfcered the relation whc 
was supposed to be coming that morning: why not take the whole 
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business serioxisly and turn it to good use? Why not keep up the 
htunbug? 

He lined his head. “This has been a hard blow,” he declared, 
in the manner of someone who has mastered a great sorrow; 
“but you’re right. I’ve got to make a new Hfe for^myselfiJ’ 

“Certainly you must,” Lisa agreed fervently. After which a 
profound silence followed. Both of them, for difierent purposes, 
a&cted an entranced, inspired £t of abstraction; they sat quite 
still, side by side, looking at the floor. 

A rustling sound; and Michele’s arm sUpped in behind Lisa’s 
back and round her waist. “No,” she said in a clear voice, without 
moving or turning her head, as if she were replying to some 
interior question. Michele smiled imwillingly, for he was con- 
scious of a certain troubled stirring within him, and he puUec 
her more closely to him. “No, no,” she repeated in a weaker 
voice, but she yielded and laid her infatuated head on the boy’s 
shoulder. Then, after a moment of sentimental immobility; he 
took her by the chin and, in spite of the felse, mute protest in her 
eyes, kissed her on the mouth. 

They separated. “How naughty you are !” said Lisa pathetically, 
with a half smile of gratitude; “naughty, and audacious too.” 
Michele glanced up at her with a cold look in his eyes; then a 
smile passed over his thin, serious fece; he put out his hand anc 
started pinching her in the ribs as hard as he could, under the arm. 
“Ooh, ooh!” she cried immediately, laughing and opening her 
mouth wide and wriggling; “ooh, ooh!” She waved her arms 
and legs; finally she feU off the sofe, and, as her whole body 
twisted and squirmed, her dress rose up about her belly, and her 
big thighs, their white smoothness broken by the tautness of 
their muscles, were exposed to view. Then Michele relaxed hi? 
embrace. Lisa sat down again and pulled her skirt down over 
her knees. *' 

“Oh, what«a bad boy you are!” she cried in a fiilsetto voice, 
pressing a hand to her panting bosom. “Oh, what a bad boy!’ 
Michele said nothing but observed her with earnest, solemt 
curiosity. “Now this,'’ she went on, placing her hands on hL 
shoulders, “this is what you ought to do to me — >watch.” She 
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pursed her lips into the shape of a heart and brought them close 
to the boy’s hps, touched mem Ughtly and then -mthdrew, her 
eyes shining with satis&ction. “That’s how you ought to do it,’’ 
she repeated stupidly, to hide her own excitement. 

Miraele twi|sted his Ups; dien he rose and walked about the 
boudoir, hands in pockets, looking at the commonplace water- 
colours hat^;ing on the walls; he was irritated and exdt^. “Do 
you like them?” he heard suddenly from behind him. He turned 
and saw Lisa. “They’re just rubbish,’’ he said. 

“Well, really,” she answered, mortified. “They always seemed 
to me rather good.” 

They went back to the sofa. The boy’s temples were throbbing, 
his cheeks burning. ‘All this is degrading,’ he said to himself in 
disgust; but as soon as they had sat down, he threw Lisa back on 
the cushions as though he wanted to possess her there and then. 
He saw her glossy eyeUds close, her face assume an expression of 
abaicdofied ecstasy, half repugnant, half ridiculous; and the 
impression was so strong that ^ desire vanished. He kissed her 
mouth coldly, and then, with a kind of groan, plunged his head 
down into her lap. In the darkness there, he thought: ‘I want to 
stay like this imtu I go away; I don’t want to see her any more, 
or kiss her any more.’ 

He felt caressing fingers touching his hair, stroking it. “What’s 
the matter?” asked the fiuniliar, felse voice. 

“I was thinking,” he replied in a hollow tone, closing his eyes, 
“what a very sUght effort is required to be sincere, and how, 
instead, one does everything possible to go the other way.” He 
sighed; it seemed to faun that he had explained himself clearly. 
‘’W^y do I stay here?’ he wondtered. ‘Why do I tell Ues?’ It would 
be so easy to tell the truth and go away. 

“Yes, that’s Just what happens,” she answered, without ceasing 
to stroke h8 hair; “that’s perfectly true. But you mustn’t have 
ideas like that any more. You won’t need anybody>else now; I’m 
here, and we’ll be together . . . and we’U ignore the rest of'the 
world.” She uttered these words with a fervency of tone that 
made the boy shudder. “We’ll live fer away from all the things 
you dislike, won’t we? far away from all these miseries. 
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You’ll tell me about yotir life and your troubles and your 
unhappiness, and I’ll give you all the love I possess, that I’ve kept 
in reserve for you. I’ll be your companion, mall I? — your foithfm, 
hmnble companion — oh yes, very, very humble — ^who will listen 
to you in silence and comfort you with her caress^, like this . . . 
like this . . The hand that moved over the boy’s head stiffened; 
Lisa bent down and wildly kissed his hair ana the back of his 
neek, while her feverish fingers clutched his bowed shoulders and 
squeezed them nervously. Her heart was trembling. ‘At last I 
love and am loved,’ she thought. ‘At last.’ 

Michele did not stir. It had never happened to him before to 
see absurdity confused, to such an extent, with sincerity, falsity 
with truth; and a painful embarrassment took possession of him. 
‘If she’d only stop talking,’ he thought. ‘But no, she can’t help 
going on.’ From moment to moment he was seized by an hyster- 
ical longing to tell the truth, his own, real truth, the only 
possible truth, and then go away; but he was held bal^4>y t 
feeling of compassion; besides, had he not himself first deceivec 
Lisa by embracing her in that way? 

“My dear . . . mjr dear,’’ she went on repeating, her fiice pressec 
against his head; “you can’t imagine how dear you are to me.’' 
‘You go altogether too far,’ the boy wanted to say; but his eyei 
were filled with darkness, he felt he had never seen die light; anc 
her words, her caresses, her voice, all gave him the sensation of i 
night unrelieved by hope. 

He raised his head and sat up, rubbing his dazzled eyes. “It’, 
time I went away,” he said. “And that relation of yours — ^wher 
is he coming?” 

“I’ll go and telephone him,” said Lisa, who obviously was no 
expecting diis question. She went out. ' 

He was left alone. He rose, went over to the wall, lookec 
absent-mindedly at one of those same water-colohrs; then, a. 
though absorbed in thought, went and opened the door shghdy 
Thb telephone was there, fixed to the wall at the end of the dark 
passage, but there was no Lisa: her leaving the room had been ' 
mere pretence, her relation did not exist; she had lied in order tc 
entice him to her flat. 
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*A pretence,’ he said to himself, closing the door again care- 
fully. ‘It’s quite right to pretend.’ He went back to the wall and 
restuned his contemplation of the water-colour, which repre- 
sented a &rmhouse and some haystacks. A slight but wearisome 
disgust oppressed him, just as when one feels a desire to be sick 
and tries to restrain it; but the thought, ‘When all’s said and done, 
she’s just like me,’ served, in the end, to arouse a measure of com- 
passion in him for that needlessly untruthful figture. ‘We’re ^all 
the same,’ he thought. ‘Of aU the thousand ways of performing 
an action, we always, instinctively, choose the worst.’ 

After a moment the door opened and Lisa came back into the 
room. “I’m so sorry,” she said, “he’s busy and can’t come. But 
he says to-morrow . . . to-morrow afternoon, if you can.” They 
stood looking at each other; Michel&’s disgust, and his 
feeling of pity, were intensified. ‘This is too much,’ he thought. 
‘This is leading me by the nose. And to-morrow it will be the 
sam»«tt5ry over again: come back to-morrow.’ It appeared to him 
that, if he pretended not to have imderstood, it would establish 
a kind of complicity between them, a bawdy self-deception 
which would allow them, as they went on waiting for the non- 
existent relation, to come to an agreement, without too many 
scruples, on all other points. 

“No,” he said, “I’m not coming back to-morrow.” 

“But he’s coming’* she persisted, with a sort of effrontery, “and 
if you’re not here . . .” 

Michele put his hand on her shoulder and looked at her. “All 
this is quite ridiculous,” he said; “he’s not coming. Why not tell 
the trum?” She was alarmed, he could see, and — ^which was worse 
— ^in order not to meet his eye^she hazarded a wanton, shameless 
smile, as though she didinot at all mind being caught in the act. 

“What d’you mean, the truth?” she repeated, without looking 
at him and '^thout ceasing to smile. “I don’t understand you. . . . 
Unless anything unforereen happens, he’ll certainly come.” 

“I looked into the passage,” explained Michele calmly. “Yoi 
didn’t telephone . . . and this relation doesn’t exist.” 

There was a moment’s silence; then Lisa, takii^ the easiest line, 
smiled again, and shrugged her shoulders slightly. “And if yot 
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looked into tbe passage, why do you ask me all these questions?’* 

Michele observed her carefully. ‘Is it really possible,^ he said to 
himself, ‘that she doesn’t feel we ought to to on a better footing 
than that?’ He decided to make another effort. “No,” he insisted, 
“don’t take up that attitude about it. It’s a very ^rious matter. 
Why, instead of playing the fool like this, didn’t you simply say: 
‘Come back to-morrow and we’ll have tea together’?” 

“Yes, I ought to have said that, I know.” She spoke without 
humiUty, with a kind of impatience. “All the same you’ll come, 
won’t you? In any case you needn’t worry; even if I didn’t speak 
to my relation, I certainly will, as soon as I can.” 

‘There now,’ thought the boy. ‘She thinks that my finding 
farilt with her is owing to my disappointment at not meeting 
that blasted relation.’ His expression hardened. “No, I shan’t 
come,” he said, “and you needn’t speak to anybody.” He left her 
and went out into the passage. 

A smell of cooking pervaded the dark, confined space*; ‘^Chen 
you really mean that you won’t come?” she asked, half imploring, 
half incredulous, as she handed him his hat. He looked at her and 
hesitated. Everything had turned out, in the end, to be useless — 
both disgust and pity; and the woman remained as firmly fixed 
in her misconception as before. This sense of the vanity of his 
efforts hurt him, and the desperate, agonizing boredom that 
oppressed him made him want to cry out. “What would be the 
use of coming?” he demanded. 

“How d’you mean, what would be the use of it?” 

“It wouldn’t be any use” — ^he shook his head — “not the 
sUghtest. . . . Since you’re like that, there’s nothing to be done. 
You’re all like that. ” 

“What d’you mean, like that?” she insisted, blushing in spite 
of herself. 

‘Mean, sordid. Love, for you, just means going tohed. What I 
was chiefly thjnking about was meeting your relation.’ This was 
the'answer Michele would have liked to give; instead of which, 
he said: “Very well, then ... I’ll come ah the same,” and there 
was a moment’s silence. “But before I go,” he added, “explain 
one thing to me. Since you’re now sure that I . .... that I love 
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you, and therefore diat I shall come back, why’ did you go on 
making use of that excuse about your relation, instead of telling 
me the truth?” 

“I disliked the idea of confessing to you,” she explained, not 
without some hesitation, “that I had invented that story, in the 
first place, in order to get you to come here.” 

“But there was no need for it, even in the first place,” said 
Michele, lookin^^ at her intently. 

“No, I know,” she admitted, humbly; “you’re right. But who 
is without sin? Besides, that relation of mine really does exist, 
and he’s very rich. Only it’s a long time since I’ve seen him.” 

“Well, never mind,” said Michele. He took her hand. “Till 
to-morrow, then,” he began; but suddenly realized that 
Lisa was looking at him in a strange manAer, with a half timid, 
half flattering smile. He understood. ‘So be it, then,’ he thought. 
He bent down, clasped her to his breast and kissed her on the 
moi^5:;^then released her and went out. In the doorway he 
turned to say good-bye, and then saw that Lisa, like a young 
girl in love for the first time, was hiding modestly, bashfully, 
behind a coat that hung on a peg in the darkness of the hall, and, 
with two fingers to her lips, was blowing him a last kiss. 

‘What a sorry farce!’ he said to himself; and, without turning 
back again, went off down the stairs. 



CHAPTER SIX 


That day, the Signora finished dressing extremely late. At 
midday she was still sitting at her dressing-table, ^owly moving 
the httle darkening brush over her swollen eyeUds, with many 
grimaces and the greatest possible care. The moment she awoke, 
me fantasies of jealousy had put her in a bad hiunour; then sud- 
denly she had remembered that this was Carla’s birthday, that 
she was twenty-four, and a swift, hysterical rush of maternal 
feeling had flooded her heart. ‘My htde Carla, my poor darUng 
little Carla,’ she had thought, almost weeping with tenderness. 
‘Really, she’s the only person in the world who loves me.’ She 
had ^ot up, she had dressed, with this thought of Carla and 
Carla’s birthday in her mind; it seemed to her a piteous thing, a 
touching fact to be wept over, and she had never, duMa[§>the 
whole of that time, stopped picturing (he presents and the treats 
that she would shower upon the girl. ‘She hasn’t many dresses. 
I’ll give her some. I’ll give her four or five. I’ll give her a fur coat, 
too . . . she’s wanted one for such a long time.’ Where the money 
was coming from for all this generosity, she never stopped to 
think. ‘And she must find a husband,’ she went on to herself. 
‘Then I shall have nothing more to wish for.’ And then, as she 
reflected that her daughter was twenty-four and still immarried, 
there swept over her a fury of vituperation against men in general. 
‘All these idiotic yoimg men! All they want is to amuse them- 
selves and waste meir time, when they ought to be thinking of 
settling down to family life.’ But of coiurse Carla would get 
married. ‘She’s good-looking,’ she saidito herself, counting her 
daughter’s gifts on her fingers. ‘In fact I might say very good- 
looking. She’s good, too, with an angehc sort of go6dness. Then 
she’s inteUigent, cultivated . . . she’s had an excellent education. 
What more can you want?’ Money — ah, that was it — money 
was lacking; Cula would go to her husband’s house just as she 
had come into the world, naked, rich only in her virtues, of that 
there could be no doubt. But was it true, then, that nowadays 
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Duly rich mis got married? Hadn’t there been cases, quite 
.-ecendy, of girls marrying extremely well widiout a penny of 
Jieir own? Slighdy fortified by this idea, she went out of her 
Dedroom into the anteroom. 

A bunch of ^gnificent roses, together with a box, lay on the 
"able in the middle; there was a note amongst the flowers. The 
Signora took it, tore open the envelope and read: “To Carla, my 
ilmost daughter, with the most aflecdonate good wishes^ Leo.’’ 
She put the note back amongst the roses. ‘How delicate he is!’ 
;he thought, pleased. ‘No other man in his position would know 
50 well how to behave towards his mistress’s children. But he 
diminates every possible ground for suspicion. He’s like a father.’ 
She wanted to clap her hands with delight, and if Leo had been 
Dresent she would liave embraced him. Then she opened the box, 
which contained an embroidered silk handbag with a clasp 
made of some blue stone; and the mother’s joy was complete. 

Slit t6ok the box and the bunch of flowers and ran to Carla’s 
•oom. “Many happy returns of the day!” she cried to her. “Look 
what’s come for you!” Carla, who was sitting at the table with 
a book in her hand, rose and read the note without saying a word; 
Leo’s impudence, his complacency in addressing her as “my 
almost daughter,” brought back to her mind, in contrast — and so 
brusquely that it made her shudder — the distressing and, in a sort 
of way, incestuous quality of her intrigue with him. She looked 
up; her mother’s eyes were shining with joy, and she was smiling 
with emotion as she clasped the bunch of flowers, in a slightly 
absurd way, to her bosom. “Very nice of him,” said Carla 
coldly. “And what is there in that box?” 

“A handbag,” replied her ‘mother enthusiastically, “an ex- 
tremdy smart evening bag for which he must have paid at least 
five hundred lire. Look!” She opened the box and showed the 
girl Leo’s ptfesent. “Isn’t it lovely?” she added. 

“Very lovely,” answered Carla. She put it down on the table 
and they exchanged a glance. , ' 

“And so,” her mother said suddenly in a voice full of emotion, 
“and so my little daughter is twenty-four to-day. And yet it 
seems only yesterday that she was just a small child.” 
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“Yes, Mummy, it seems so to me too,” Carla answered, with- 
out a hint of irony. But she would have liked to add: *From 
to-day onwards I’m not going to be a child any more.’ 

“You used to play with your dolls,” her mother went on. “You 
used to rock them in their cradle and make s^ins to me not to 
talk, and then tell me they were asleep.” She stopped half-way 
through these touching recollections and looked hard at Carla. 
“ILet us hope that some day you may be doing the same thing 
with dolls of flesh and blood.” 

“Yes, Mtunmy, let’s hope so,” answered the girl, embarrassed 
and at the same time sorry for her mother. 

“Truly, Carla,” the latter insisted, as though she wished to 
convince her daughter of some great and profound truth, “there’s 
only one thing I want . . . for you to get married. Then I shall 
be happy.” 

Carla smiled. ‘You? But should I be happy?’ she wondered. 
“Yes, indeed,” she replied, hanging her head. “But it t^^ two 
to get married. . . .” 

‘‘He’U turn up all right,” exclaimed her mother with complete 
confidence. “In fact . . . listen. It may seem absurd to you, but 
I have a kind of presentiment that you’ll get married during diis 
next year ... or get engaged, anyhow. I have this idea ... I 
don’t know why; it’s one or those things that can’t be explained. 
But you’ll see, it will turn out to be true.” 

‘Something quite diflerent will turn out to be true,’ Carla 
wanted to answer; and she thought of her decision to give herself 
to Leo that very day. Her mother’s lack of understanding gave 
her the painful sensation that they were all of them shrouded, 
with no nope of escape, in some kind of impenetrable darkness. 
She smiled and answered firmly: “Of course, something’s bound 
to happen.” 

“I have a presentiment that it will,” her mother repeated with 
conviction. “And these flowers — ^where shall we put them?” 

Ihey placed &e flowers in a vase and went out of the room. 
There was little fight in the anteroom; the narrow window on 
the staircase was veiled by a red curtain, and the empty comers 
were plunged in gloom. They sat down on a sofa. “TeU me,” 
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Carla’s mother immediately asked, “how did you think Lisa was, 
last night?” 

“How did I think she was? Just as usual.” 

“Did you think so?” said her mother doubtfully. “I thought 
she’d got &tter . . . and — don’t know — ^that she’d aged, too.” 

“On no . . . rdon’t think so,” replied Carla; she had understood 
what her mother was driving at. ‘It’s me that you ought to be 
jealous of. Mummy,’ she thought, ‘not Lisa.’ * • 

“And that frock she was wearing,” continued her mother; 
“I’ve never seen anything in worse taste. And she thought she was 
wearing something quite remarkable.” 

“Really,” said Carla, “I didn’t think it ugly.” 

“Hideously ugly,” asserted her mother. She remained for a 
moment with her eyes staring, wide op^, into the void, as 
though she could see the foments of her jealousy taking concrete 
form in front of her. Then, turning sharply towards her daughter: 
“No\.'*ffeU me the truth,” she said. “Did you notice how Lisa 
attached herself to Merumeci?” 

‘Here we are again,’ thought Carla, and longed to cry out, 
from sheer boredom: ‘It wasn’t Lisa, but me. We were embracing 
behind the curtain . . . yes, embracing.’ But instead she replied: 
“How d’you mean — attached herself?” 

Attached herself,” repeated the other woman; “ . . . and how 
anxious she was to get him to take her home. D’you know what 
I think ?” she added, bending forward; “that she would very 
much like to re-open their old relationship. That’s why she was 
making such languishing eyes at him. But Merumeci has some- 
thing else to do than think about her, poor woman. In any case, 
if he wanted, he could find a thousand women better than her . . . 
with his looks, and his figure. She’s eaten up with envy and 
hypocrisy; she says one t^g to your face, another behind your 
back. Well, 'really. I’m kind to everyone, I always find good 
qualities in everyone, I wouldn’t hurt a fly — but that woman, I 
just cannot bear her.” * 

“But you’re a fiiend of hers.” 

“Well, what can one do?” said her mother. “One can’t always 
tell the truthoto people’s fiices. Social conventions often oblige 
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one to do exacdy the opposite of what one would like. Otherwise 
I don’t know where one would finish up.” She reinforced her, 
words with gestures which implied: ‘Make no mistake about it. 
It really is lie that.’ She raised her eyebrows, she twisted her 
mouth. But Carla’s expression hardened, and she made a great 
effi)rt not to look at the maternal mask in firont of her. ‘A litde more 
truth,’ she wanted to cry out, ‘might perhaps improve matters.’ 
, “But fidsity for felsity's sake,” continued her mother, “syste- 
matic hypocrisy, such as Lisa goes in for . . . well, that’s a thin^ 
1 can’t stand. Anything but that. For instance. I’m sure that it 
wasn’t for our sakes that she came here last night! She must have 
known, somehow or other, that Merumeci was here, and that’s 
why she came in. After all, she had nothing of interest to say, 
she stopped a very ^ort time, and she just couldn’t wait to ^ 
gone ^ain.” 

Carla observed her mother almost with pity. The laborious, 
painful way in which she dug up these false interpretatiohs%lways 
inspired her with a mixture of (hsgust and compassion. “Really?” 
she said, just in order to say something. 

“Without the slightest doubt,” rejoined her mother with 
assurance. She sat for a moment deep in thought; then, in that 
dear half darkness, amongst the velvet door-curtains, her painted 
fece twisted itself into a grimace of hatred. “Why,” she said, 
“that woman is repulsive to me, even physically ... I don’t 
know . . . she gives the impression of being dammy and at the 
same time full of desire, full of heat . . . like a bitch . . . yes. . . . 
She looks at men with those shining eyes, in an inviting sort of 
way ... as much as to say: come with me. But, good heavens, 
if I were a man, I wouldn’t wtot to touch her, even with the 
tips of my fingers. It would disgust me.” 

“I assure you. Mummy,” said Carla, “she doesn’t have that 
efiect on me.” 

“You don’t understand,” said her mother. “There are some 
thills you can’t understand. But I, who am a woman of experi- 
ence, with a knowledge of life, when I see a person of that type, 
with those eyes and that figure, I can sum her up in a moment — 
just like taking a snapshot.” •. 
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“Well, perhaps so,” Carla admitted. They were both silent for 
a moment, and there was no sound or movement in the house. 
Then, from downstairs, from the frr end of the corridor, came 
the noise of the front door being slammed. “That must he 
Merumed,” said the Signora, rising to her feet. “You go and 
receive him; I’fl come in a minute.” 

Carla’s heart began to beat more rapidly. She went downstairs 
one step at a time, like someone who feels faint and goes slowly 
to avoid felling; she went into the drawing-room, and, just as 
her mother had imagined, Leo was there, standing by the window 
with his back to her. 

“Ah, there you are!” He took her by the arm and made her 
sit on the sofe. 

“Thank you for the present,” she said at once. “But why diat 
note?” 

“What note?” 

“ ‘^ilHhost my daughter’,” she said, her eyes fixed upon him. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Leo, as if he had forgotten it. “Yes, of 
course. . . . That was what I wrote . . . almost my daughter . . . 
perfectly true.” 

“Why did you write that?” 

A half gratified, half impudent smile lit up the man’s fiice. 
“First of all, out of consideration for your mother . . . and also 
because I like to ims^ine tliat you are my daughter.” 

She looked at him. ‘How shameful,’ she was thinking, ‘how 
utterly shameful!’ But her longing for destruction was stronger 
diau her disgust. “I — ^your daughter!” she said with a feint smile. 
“Really, I never thought of such a thing. What put that idea into 
yotu: head?” * 

“Yesterday evening,” answered Leo quietly, “while we were 
behind that curtain. ... At that moment, I don’t know why, I 
rememberedl*seeing you as a little girl, no taller than that, with 
bare legs and your h^r down your back, and I thought: I mi^ht 
easily be her fether, and yet in spite of that . . .” 

“hi spite of that we love each other, don’t we?” Carla con- 
cluded, and, looking straight into his eyes. “But don’t you feel 
that those two filings are — ^what shall I say — ^irreconcilable?” 
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“Why?” answered Leo, widiout ceasing to smile, passing his 
hand across his forehead. “In a general way, perhaps. . . . But 
in each separate case each person acts according to his own 
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teelings. 

“But it’s against nature!” 

Leo latched at the girl’s serious, anxious expression. “Yes, but 
since you’re not my daughter, the question doesn’t arise.” Their 
eyes met. 

“By the way,” he added, “before I forget. . . . After luncH 
make some excuse and go out into the garden ... in the direction 
of the shrubbery . . . I’U join you almost at once. Are we ^reed?” 
She nodded. Leo, satisfied, folded his arms and looked up at the 
ceiling; he did not intend to touch her, since at any moment he 
elected the indiscreet arrival of her mother. ‘Rather than be 
left foil of unsatisfied excitement and desire,’ he thought, ‘it’s 
better to put the whole thing off tiU later, when there will be 
nobody there and I can take my time.’ But whenever hd-iooked 
at Carla, his face glowed like a lamp; he wanted to seize her, 
embrace her, possess her there on the sofa, that very moment. 

These images of lust increased his resentment against his mis^ 
tress; he recalled the jealous scene that Mariagrazia had made the 
night before, and a foeling of irritation, tmsoftened by pity, 
swept over him. “Your mother,” he said brusquely to Carla, “is 
a first-rate goose.” 

The girl turned and was on the point of answering, but the 
sound of doors opening and closing prevented her; and then her 
mother, almost magging Micheb by the hand, came into the 
room. “Good-morning, Merumed,” she cried to her lover. 
Then, without any transition, she pointed towards her son and 
went on: “Here’s Michele. He says that, if we sell the villa by 
auction instead of handing it over to you, we coidd not only pay 
you but might have a few tens-of-thousands of lire left over for 
ourselves. Is -that true?” 

iLeo’s foce d^kened. “That’s nonsense,” he said without 
moving. “No one will ever offer you more for the villa than the 
amount I’m giving you.” 

“But when all’s said and done,” said Michele, coming fprward, 
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‘you aren’t giving us anything. You’re just turning us out, 
diat’s all.” 

“I’ve already given you a good deal,” answered the other, 
irritated and bored, looking at die window which was filled with 
white sky. in any case,” he added in a resentful voice, “do 
just as you like. . . . Sell the villa, give it away, as you like. But 
I warn you that I shan’t help you in any way . . . and that the 
day that sum falls due, it has got to be here, in my hands.^* * 

Leo knew the risk he was taking in saying this; supposing they 
really did put the villa up to auction? In that case its true value 
would come to light and the whole business, as far as he was 
concerned, would peter out. But the Signora, who knew nothing 
about auctions and sales, who had the impression that business 
was synonymous with swindling, and who, above all, was 
frightened of being deserted by her lover and would have done 
anything to ingratiate herself with lum, reassured him. 

“ISr^ she broke in, “not by auction — certainly not. But 
surely, Merumeci, you could give us better terms. We could come 
to some sort of compromise.” 

“What sort of compromise?” he demanded, without looking 
at her. 

“For instance,” she said, with sublime stupidity, “allow us the 
use of the villa until Michele gets a job and earns some money, 
and until Carla is married.” 

Her proposal was greeted with a high, forced, contemptuous 
laugh. “I should have a long time to wait, in that case,” said Leo 
at last, when his false hilarity had died down, “a nice long 
time. . . .” He looked at Carla and read his own thought in her 
sad, resigned eyes: ‘Who is going to want to marry tneV But the 
feeling he himself derived from the thought was different: there 
was no pity or melancholy in it, merely vanity and pride at 
being die controlling destiny in her life. 

“What?” asked the Signora, offended. “What do^you mean?” 

“I don’t want to be misunderstood,” Leo explained. “I have 
no doubt that Carla will get married very soon, and I hope so 
with all my heart. But with regard to Michele, I don’t believe 
he can possibly make any money for many years to come, nor 
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do I think he is on the right road for doing so. On t ha t point, 
dear Signora, 1 have my honest doubts.” 

So ^ Michele, vdio had allowed himself most unwillingly tc 
be* dragged into this discussion by his mother, had said nothmg. 
But now, hearing himself thus openly accused pf idleness ana 
ineptitude, he saw that, in spite of all his indifference, he must 
take action. ‘The moment has come to be indignant,’ he said tc 
himself, and he took a step forward. “I am not the sort of person 
you think,” he said in a completely false tone of voice. “I shal 
prove by my actions that I am capable of working and earning 
money like anybody else. You shall see,” he went on, secretly 
wondering at the expression of approbation and pride whicb 
filled his mother’s face, “that, even without your help, I shall 
manage to support myself and my &mily.” 

“That’s perfectly right,” exclaimed Mariagrazia. She passed her 
hand |)roudly over the head of her son, who smiled wiui pity for 
her. “Michele will work and get rich,” she said, elatea^At the 
idea. “We have no need of anyone else.” 

But Leo was not so stupid. He shrugged his shoulders angrily. 
“Rubbish,” he cried. “One never knows, with Michele, whether 
a thing’s a joke or a serious subject of conversation. You’re t 
bufibon, that’s all you are, just a bufifoon.” He had reached the 
summit of his indignation. If there was one matter about whicl: 
he could not bear witticisms to be made, it was business; he woulc 
have liked to leave them all, there and then, and rush out of the 
house. 

Michele took another step forward. “A bufibon?” Was it, or 
was it not, a serious insult, an injiuy to his honour and his reputa- 
tion, to be thus called a bufibon? To judge by his own unrufHec 
indifierence, it was not; if, on the other 'hand, one thought of the 
significance of the word and of the firom firiendly feeling 
which had inspired it, then it certainly was. ‘1 must act,’ he saic 
to ^himself with a kind of intoxication. ‘For instance I might hi 
him.’ There w?s not a moment to be lost; Leo was there, only 
one step away, leaning against the velvet curtain in the embrasure 
of the window; the cheek that he ought to strike was there ir 
the full light — Abroad, rubicund, well nourished, well shaved, wid 
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jlenty of room upon it for his whole hand, so that there was no 
^ar of missing the target . . . and so . . . 

“Oh, so I’m a bufibon, am I?” he said in a colourless voice, 
approaching still nearer; “and don’t you think that I mig^t 
possibly take o^nce at being called that?’’ 

“Take oflFence as much as you like, as &r as I’m concerned,” 
replied Leo, with a smile of complete unconcern, but watching 
lim closely. " • 

“Take that, then!” Michele raised his hand; but, with surprising 
rapidity, his wrist was seized, his gesture thwarted, and, without 
his even knowing how it happened, he fbimd himself thrust back 
into the comer of the window; Leo had hold of him by both 
wrists, and behind him the two women ran,up in consternation. 

“Oh, so you wanted to hit me, did you?” said the man at last, 
with a sort of quiet sarcasm. “But you’re making a big mistake. 
The man isn’t yet bom who’ll succeed in doing that.” He spoke 
^almly^hut wim clenched teeth. And from behmd him: “What’s 
the matter? Why . . . ?” the Signora was exclaiming. As for 
Michele, he was chiefly struck, in spite of his own uncomfortable 
position, by the other man’s powerful, assured elegance. His 
double-breasted jacket of brown cloth fitted smoothly to his 
torso, his shirt was white and firesh, his starched collar of glossy 
white linen formed an admirable support for his close-shaven 
throat, his cigar-brown, yellow-edged tie, neatly knotted, lay 
tidily in the opening of his waistcoat. All this he observed in a 
few seconds. Then he raised his eyes and said simply: “Let me go.” 

“No, my fiiend,” answered die other, “no. I’m not going to 
let you go, I’m going to talk to you for another half-hour yet.” 
But in die meantime Carla and*her mother had intervened. “Let 
him go, Memmcci,” said the girl, placing a hand on her brother’s 
shoulder and looking at her lover. “Surely you can talk to him 
without holding him like that, can’t you?” 

The two men separated. “All I’ve got to say to him,” 
nounced Leo sharply, “is that it’s time to stop all this nonsense. 
And, apart firom the fact that the whole thing is quite out of the 
question, this hardly seems to me the best moment for discussing 
a compromise:” 
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“Of course you’re absolutely right,” said the Signora, with 
mealy-mouthed prompmess. “But don’t take any notice of 
Michele ... he doesn’t know what he’s doing.” 

'You do, I suppose!’ thought the boy, loofing at her. “But in 
that case why did you dr^ me into it?” he ^ asked, coming 
forward. 

“And for that reason,” went on his mother, disregarding her 
son’s interruption, “if you want to talk about this business, you 
mmt do so with me.” 

“Is that what you want, then?” said Leo, looking from one 
doubtful free to the other. “Well . . . once and for all. I’ll tell 
you my final terms: I’ll leave you the villa until you’ve found 
somewhere else to live . . . and then ... in addition to that . . . 
I’ll give you a certain sum of money . . . let’s see . . . thirty 
thousand lire, for instance.” 

“Thirty thousand Ure?” repeated the Signora, opening her 
eyes very wide. “What?” 

“Let me explain,” said Leo. “You maintain that the value of the 
villa exceeds the amount of the mortgage. I say it doesn’t, but 
in order to prove that I am a true friend to you, I am offering 
you thirty diousand lire over and above . . . which will make 
up for ... I don’t know . . . work that may have been carrier 
out in the house recently. Anyhow, the improvements that have 
been made since the mortgage.” 

“But the villa is worth more than that, Merumeci,” insistec 
the Signora, almost mournfully, “it’s worth more.” 

“Well then, you know what I say?” answered Leo calmly. 
“Sell it to someone else . . . and you’ll see that you won’t ever 
be able to pay me the thirty thotfsand lire. In the first place, wit! 
the crisis that’s going on, it’s a bad moment; nobody’s buying 
and everyone is wanting to sell; you’ve only to look at the bath 
page of any newspa|)er to see that. . . . Besides, siiice the villa’: 
outside the town, it s going to be difficult to find anyone whe 
wants to com^ and live up here. But do as you hke. Not for 
anything in the world would I wish to have feelings of remorse 
for having given you bad advice.” 

“I should accept Mertuned’s terms. Mummy,” said Carla. 
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“Personally, I can hardly wait to leave the villa and go and Uve 
some'Where else, even if we are going to be poor.” 

Her mother gave a gesture of exasperation. “You keep quiet,” 
she said. After which there followed at; appalled silence. Maria- 
grazia saw visions of abject poverty, Carla of the destruction of 
her old h&; Michele saw nothing at all and was the most despair- 
ing of the three. 

“In any case,” added Leo, “we can talk about it again.' Come 
, . . come to my office the day after to-morrow. Signora, and 
then we can discuss the whole matter at length.” 

She agreed to this; with a sort of eager, mournful enthusiasm. 
“The day after to-morrow ... in the afternoon?” 

“Yes, in the afternoon.” 

For some moments they did not speak; then, at a word of 
invitation firom Mariagrazia, they went, all four of them, from 
the drawing-room into the dining-room. 

Th^^lable had been prepared with solemnity and refinement; 
silver and crystal and all the best family china glittered upon the 
white tablcdoth, in the white daylight of the room. The Signora 
sat down at the head of the table, and, although their places were 
the same as the night before, directed tliem to their seats: 
“Merumeci here, Carla there . . . Michele over there” — ^whether 
in order to mark the importance of the celebration or from an old 
habit of entertaining a larger number of guests on such occasions, 
it was impossible to say. 

“I should have liked,” she said, as she began eating, “to have 
had a proper luncheon, such as I understand it, for Carla’s birth- 
day to-day, with all sorts of special things — ^a real, proper, correct 
limcheon, in fact. But what c»n one do? All that is out of the 
question nowadays. I have a cook who, although she is not bad, 
never reaches the point of being really good. It’s no use sajdng 
to her, do ffiis and do that. True passion is lacking. And when 
passion is lacking, eve^thing is laddng.” , 

“You’re right,” approved Michele, with ironical gra-Wty. 
“That’s just it. Without passion one can do nothmg. I myself, for 
instance, although I made a great effort to hit Leo, couldn’t 
manage it, because I lack passion.” 
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“Whatever’s that got to do with it?” his mother broke in, 
growing red in the Bice with anger; “what’s Leo got to do with 
it? We were talking about the cook. Ah, Michele, you can never 
gqt away firom yourself. Even on a day like this, your own 
sister’s birthday, when everything else ought to be forgotten 
and we oii^ht all to be genuinely happy together, you start 
talking about quarrelling and hitting people. Won’t you ever 
l^m any better?” 

“Let him talk, my dear Signora,” put in Leo, without raising 
his eyes from his plate. “It’s all the same to me. I’m not listening.’ 

“All right. Mother, I’U be quiet. I’ll be quiet,” exclaimec 
Michele, who saw that he had struck a false note. “Don’t worry. 
I’ll be as dumb as a frsh. I won’t disturb the proceedings any 
more.” 

There was sdence again. The maid came in and removed the 
plates; and then the Signora, who had never, for one moment 
ceased gazing with inquisitive eyes at her lover, turned him. 
“Did you enjoy yovurself last night, Merumeci?” 

Leo threw a quick glance at the girl, as much as to say: “Here 
we are again”; but Carla did not respond. She heard him ask: 
“Where? When?” — and at the same moment felt a foot pressing 
against hers, under the table. She bit her lip: this shabby duphdty 
gave her a sense of great bewilderment; she wanted to jvunp uf 
and cry out the trum. 

“Where?” her mother was answering in the meantime; “why 
. . . with Lisa, of course!” 

“Really ... if you think there’s anything very enjoyable abou 
driving somebody home.” 

“I wouldn’t think so, myself,” *she protested, with a knowing 
smile. “I’m frankly bored, in the company of some people. Bu 
you, since you seek that company, it means that you like it.” 

Leo was on the point of replying when, in his usual inoppor- 
tune way, Michele broke in. “Oh, Mother,” he exclaimed, 
parodying the words that Mariagrazia had uttered a short time 
jefore, “you can never ^et away from yourself. Even on a da^ 
ike this, your own sister’ i — ^no, excuse me, your own dai^hter . 
— ^birthday, when everything else ought to be forgotten and we 
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ought all to be genuinely happy together, you start talking about 
Lisa, about driving people home. Won’t you ever learn any 
better?” 

This bufibonery made Carla smile against her will and mjide 
Leo^ lau^h firankly. “Well done, Michele,” cried the latter; but 
Michele s mother took offence. “What’s it got to do with you?” 
she said, turning to her son. “I suppose I may talk to Merumeci 
as I wish, on such subjects as I choose, without your haying, to 
butt in?” 

“But on a day like this?” 

“What’s that got to do with it?” She shrugged her shoulders 
angrily. “I merely mentioned ... In any case,” she went on, “let’s 
talk of something else. Only I warn you, Merumeci, that from 
now onwards you must choose some other place for meeting 
your mistresses. I don’t keep a maison de rendez-vous . . . d’you 
see?” 

It '^:us the first time that Mariagrazia had given way to an out- 
burst of such violence; and an unexpected tiling happened. Carla, 
who had always kept quiet during such scenes, began to protest. 
“There is one thing I should like to know,” she began; she made 
a great effort to keep her words and her tone calm, but the dis- 
tortion of her childish face, a certain redness in its colour, and the 
look of unaccustomed hardness in her eyes, all betrayed a pro- 
foimd anger. “I should like to know. Mummy, whether you 
realize what you are saying . . . that’s all I want to know.” 

Her mother looked at her as one looks at some strange, living 
phenomenon. “Ha, this is something new! So I’m no longer 
free to speak!” 

“I should like to know,” Casla in sisted — ^and her voice had now 
become louder, and was shaking, and there was a trembling on 
her Ups, “I should like to know whether all this ought to be 
allowed?” She bent her big head forward a Utde and stared her 
mother in the eyes, in a strange way, from under her Uds. 

For a moment there was dead silence. The other diree looked 
into each other’s frees, astonished and uncom|>rehending; and 
perhaps it was only Leo who had, at that moment, some vague 
perception of Carla’s state of mind. In order to look at her 
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mother more closely, she had turned slighdy sideways to the 
table and was sitting huddled in her absurdly h^h-badced chair 
so that her thin shoulders looked narrower, her head larger; she 
looked as thoi^ she were preparing to take a leap. ‘A little 
fury,’ he thought, observing her. ‘Now she’s going to fling her- 
self upon Mariagrazia and scratch her &ce.’ But his catastrophic 
jredictions were not to be realized; all Carla did was to raise her 
le^ again. “That’s what I want to know,” she repeated, “and 
low - we can possibly go on like this, day after day, with this 
continual irritation, without ever changing or ever getting away 
firom this miserable state of aflairs, being satisfied with any stupid 
thing that comes into our heads, always arguing and quarrelling 
&>r the same reasons and never rising above ground-level, not 
even that much?” She held the palm of her hand just above the 
table, trembling, her angry eyes filling widi tears. “And now,” 
she went on, sitting bolt upright, “I want you to tell me whether 
all this is a good thing. You don’t realize it . . . but you ought to 
see yourself in a mirror while you’re talking and arguing; you’d 
be ashamed of yourself, and you’d understand the degree of 
irritation and weariness one can reach, and how much one can 
long for a new life completely different firom this.” She broke off 
and, rather tearful and red in the face, helped herself, without 
knowing what she was doing, firom the dish that the maid 
handed to her. 

When, finally, her mother recovered from her astonishment 
“This is the last straw,” she exclaimed. “From henceforth, 
suppose, I have to ask my daughter’s permission before I air 
allowed to speak? I waited to hear what you said but it seemec 
to me I must be dreaming. This i% indeed the last straw.” 

“It seems to me,” said Michele quietly, “that Carla only jus 
touched upon the truth. All this is more than irritating, it’, 
revolting. But it’s no use protesting; better get accustomed to it.’‘ 

“Don’t let’s exaggerate,” said Leo in a conciliating manner 
“Curia didn’t ‘mean that.” 

“Get along vWth you,” the Signora answered him; “I know 
who I’m deling with. You know what they are — Carla just a. 
much as Michele? A couple of egoists . . . and that’s the truth. /. 
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;ouple of egoists who, if they had their way, wotild go off and 
.eave me alone.” 

Her voice was trembhng, her lips were trembling: yes, they 
would all go away, Leo and the others too, and she would reaUy 
be left alone. Carla looked at her, and now she felt sorry she had 
spoken; what Vras the use of it, anyhow? You can’t empty the 
sea with a tumbler. Her mother would remain just as she was, 
ridiculous, lacking in understanding, lost in her own darkness; 
not even a miracle could change her. There was nothing to be 
gained by coming into conflict with her; it was better to act. 
‘Really and truly to go away,’ she thought, looking at Leo’s red, 
unruffled face, ‘this very day, now, and never come back again.’ 
But, stifling the disgust she felt, she braced herself for a recon- 
ciliation. ‘‘Now glcase. Mummy, I didn’t hiean to offend you,” 
she said mildly. ‘‘I only wanted to ask you, since to-day is my 
birthday — ^as you jrourself said — ^to lay aside any sort of discussion 

‘‘And all to be genuinely happy together,” concluded Michele 
with a grimace. 

‘‘Exactly,” approved Carla, quite seriovisly, ‘‘to be happy.” 
But when she looked at her mother’s silly, discontented, unde- 
cided face ^e felt she wanted to shout: ‘Be happy about what"? 
About being as we are?’ She was silent for a moment, then 
she added: ‘‘Well, Mvmxmy, you’re not really offended, arc 
you?” 

‘‘I never take ofience,” answered her mother with dignity. 
‘‘Only it did not seem to me that that was the way in which a 
respectful daughter ought to speak to her mother.” 

‘‘Of course you’re absolutely right. Mummy,” persisted Carla, 
more and more mildly, ‘‘,^bsolutely right. . . . But now let’s forget 
die whole thing, anyhow for to-day, and think about something 
more cheerfiil.” 

‘‘You’re a sly one,”- said her mother, half smilijig. ‘‘All righ 
then, let’s forget about it, since to-day is your birthday. Other- 
wise, things would have been different.” 

‘‘That’s fine,” Carla approved, still retaining her tone o 
determined sqrenity. ‘‘Thank you. Mummy. And now you two. 
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Leo and Michele, tell us something cheerful, so that we can 

lai^h.” 

‘‘Really, without any notice,” said Leo, putting down his 
fork, ‘‘I don’t know what I can tell you.” 

‘‘L” began Michele, ‘‘I think I know a really good story. 
Would you like me to tell it you?” ” 

‘‘Let’s hear it,” his mother encouraged him. 

,‘‘Here it is, then.” Michele raised his head and began reciting. 
“It was Good Friday evening, and the Calabrian brigands were 
sitting round the fire, when one of them said: ‘Come on, Beppe, 
you know so many stories, tell us a good one.’ And Beppe began, 
in a cavernous voice: ‘It was Good Friday evening, and the 
Calabrian brigands were sitting round the fire, when one of them 
said: ‘Come on, Bepp'e, you know so many stories, tell us a good 
one.’ And Beppe be^an, in a cavernous voice: ‘It was ^od 
Friday evening . . .’ ’ 

“Stop, stop, that’s enough,” his mother interrupted, laughing, 
“for goodness’ sake. It goes on for ever. We understand.” 

“The snake that eats its own tail,” remarked Leo sententiously. 

The maid came into the room with a superb pie upon which, 
in letters of cream, was written: “Good Wishes!” The Signora 
helped herself first, then Leo, then Carla, and finally Michele. 

‘‘So you didn’t like my story?” demanded the latter. 

“Not in the least,” replied his mother, who was eating with a 
certain unwillit^iness. “It couldn’t have been silUer.” 

“Is that the sort of thing you learn at the University?” asked 
Leo quietly, without raising his eyes from his plate. 

Michele looked at him sideways, but did not answer. “Tliere’s 
one other story,” he went on, “but I’m afiaid that one isn’t very 
likely to please you, either. It’s about a middle-aged lady who 
had a lover.” 

“But that isn’t a funny story,” put in Carla hurriadly, looking 
intendy at her brother. “I want something to laugh at.” 

“That depends,” observed Leo. “It m^ht be fimny and it 
might not.” 

‘m any case, Michele,” said his mother widi dignity, “I don’t 
like your speaking so freely about these things in firpnt of Carla.” 
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Her words almost made Leo smile. ‘Come now,’ he thought, 
amused, ‘Carla knows more about it than you do.’ He sought the 
girl’s &ot under the table and pressed it as though inviting her to 
laugh 'with him; hut, as before, she did not respond to this confi- 
dential, collusive contact, for she no longer had any desire to 
laugh. She lodked at her mother’s &ce, which hung like a stupid, 
vague mask in the white dayUght of the room. ‘Oh, to finish 
'with all this as quickly as possible!’ she thought; ‘to do something 
that, by to-morrow, 'will prevent her ever talking like that again ! 
The feeling of impatience that possessed her made her long to 
make some exaggerated gesture or burst into ironical laughter, so 
that her mother could no longer have any illusions of any kind 
on the subject of her itmocencc. 

“What a pity!’’ Michele was saying meanwhile. “It was a most 
instructive story. Not a matter fijr laughter, perhaps, but highly 
instructive.” 

After which there was silence again; the maid changed the 
plates and brought in the finiit. “And so, Carla,” said Leo, peeling 
an apple -with meticulous care, “firom to-day a new Ufe ought to 
begin for you — ^isn’t that so?” 

“Let’s hope so,” answered Carla, 'with a half sigh. There was 
one idea wliich tormented her — ^when should she give herself to 
Leo, that evening or some other day? 

“New in what sense?” asked her mother. 

“In all senses, Mixmmy,” 

“I don’t understand you, my dear,” said Mariagrazia; “explain 
yourself, give me an example.” 

“New . . . what I mean is, less stupid, less superficial, less 
useless, deeper . . . than the Ufe I lead now.” The girl looked at 
her. “New in the sense «f changing completely.” 

“Carla is right,” Leo aflfirmed. “Every now and then it’s a good 
plan to have a change.” 

“Do please be quiet,” said Carla’s mother, troqbled. “I don’t 
understand . . . how d’you mean, change youf Ufe? One fine 
morning you get up and say: ‘To-day I want to change my life’; 
but how is that possible?” 

“One can perferm some action,” said Carla, keeping her eyes 
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lowered and denching her teeth with rage, “that transforms one’s 
mode of existence in every way, and for good.” 

“But, my dear child,” repUed her momer firmly, “I don’t see 
how a respectable young lady can chaise her ^ except hy 
getting married. Then, of course, hfe really does change. She has 
me responsibilities of a house, she has to look after her husband 
. . . and then bring up her children, if there are any. There’s a 
whole mass of things that transforms one’s habits radically. Now 
of course I wish it tor you with all my heart — but it seems to me 
hardly probable that you can get married by to-morrow . . . 
and so I don’t see how your life can suddenly change, just because 
you want it to.” 

“But, Mummy,” Carla hazarded, nervously squeezing the 
handle of the knife she'held in her hand, “there are other things be- 
sides marriage that might bring changes into a person’s existence.” 

“What, for instance?” enquired Mariagrazia with extreme 
coldness, cutting a slice from her apple. 

Carla looked at her almost with hatred. ‘For instance, becoming 
Leo’s mistress,’ she wanted to reply; and she pictured to herself, 
with keen but melancholy pleastire, the astonishment, the indigna- 
tion, the fear that such words would have aroused. But she con- 
trived, instead, to maintain an air of resigned irony. “Suppose, 
for instance,” she explained in a tone of discouragement, “suppose 
I met, to-day, the head of an American film company, and he, 
struck by my beauty, offered me a part in a film . . . why, my 
hfe would be changed at once.” 

Her mother twisted her Ups. “You argue like a child. It’s no 
good talking to you.” 

“Anything is possible,” said Le^>, anxious to ingratiate himself 
with the girl. 

“What?” said her mother; “possible that my daughter, this 
very day, might become an actress? Really, Meirtuned, you 
don’t know v'hat you’re talking about.” 

“’But, joking apart,” Carla insisted, “it looks as though we 
should be leaving the villa in a short time and going to Uve 
somewhere else — ^and trying to Uve less exj>ensively, too — sc 
won’t one’s Ufe be fbrdbly changed, anyhow?” 
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“^Tio says we’re leaving?” demanded Maiiagrazia with a sort 
of desperate impudence, looking her lover straight in the eye. 
“Until you’ve found a husband, we’re going to stay here.” 

Leo stared at her; he turned red with anger, and with difficidty 
refrained fironi a violent shrugging of the shoulders. ‘The devd 
you will!’ he wanted to shout at her. ‘You’ll clear out, and in 
double quick time, too!’ 

“We’re going to stay,” she repeated with an uncertain' smile; 
“isn’t that so, Merumeci? — ^we’re going to stay?” 

They all looked at him. ‘Devil take her!’ he thought; but he 
answered; “Yes, yes, you’re going to stay,” being desirous, above 
all things, not to start a scene and not to spoil things with Carla. 

“You see!” exclaimed the Signora m triumph. “I have 
Merumeci’s word. For the moment nothing is going to change.” 

“Just for a moment . . . yes,” murmured Leo, but in such a low 
voice that nobody heard him. It was then that Carla had her 
second uncontrollable outburst; the other three saw her go very 
red in the face and suddenly bang down her fist on the table. “I 
... 1 don’t believe in all this,” she said, in a voice so liigh that 
it seemed positively shrill. “Do you really want to see me suffo- 
cated, Mummy? I should prefer ruin — ^yes, d’you understand? — 
ruin ... to all these things. I should prefer to sink right down 
to the depths. I was sayii^ so just the other day, to Leo — ^in fact, 
I can’t think of anything else, day and night — ^and even this 
morning, as soon as I had got up and looked at myself in the 
mirror, I said to myself; ‘A new year is beginning, for me, which 
has got to be absolutely different from the last one’ — ^becatise it’s 
impossible to go on like this . . . it’s impossible.” Suddenly, firom 
being red in the face she turhed pale; she hung her head and 
began to weep. * 

The others looked at each other in embarrassment. Carla’s 
mother, in* fact, rose ito her feet — since evidendy ’ these tears 
seemed to her sincere enough to take away aU importance fiom 
the accusations which had preceded them — and jvent over to the 
girL “Why in the world are you crying like that, without any 
reason at all? Come on . . . it’s your birthday to-day . . . you 
mustn’t cry.’*’ 
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Carla did not raise her head, but continued to be shaken by 
sobs. There was, however, in these blandly consoling words of 
her mother’s, so dear an echo of the times of her childhood, 
with dieir puerile troubles and maternal comfortings, that a 
reluctant feeling of response softened the aridity of her grief. She 
seemed to see herself again as a small child and was pierced by a 
sudden regret at having lost that innocence, that irresponsibility; 
figures and events of those years passed in front of her eyes, 
through the veil of her tears. A moment went by; and then she 
was consdous of Leo, in his turn, trying to encourage her. 
“Come on,” he said; “cheer up. What are you crying for?” 
And then she raised her head again. 

“You’re right,” shg said in a firm voice, wiping her eyes; 
“to-day is my birthday.” She wanted to add something more, but 
restrained herself. “Why, my goodness!” Leo meanwhile 
exclaimed; “crying at table!” Her mother was smiling stupidly; 
and everything was at the same time sweet and bitter. 

Only Michele neither moved nor spoke. ‘Hysteria,’ he had 
thought, seeing his sister burst into tears. ‘If a young man of her 
own age were in love with her and she with him, she would be 
calm and happy.’ He saw no difference between his sister and the 
other two; dl three of them appeared unbearably false and 
remote. He looked at them. ‘Is it redly possible,’ he asked himself 
in distress, ‘that this is my whole world, my whole circle of 
acquaintance?’ The more he listened to them, the more ridiculous, 
the more lacking in understanding they seemed to be, stuck fest 
in their own solitary convictions. ‘Laugh,’ he thought, ‘I must 
laugh’; but he did not understand why, he did not know whether 
it was from disgust or pity, as he saw them there, Leo, his mother, 
Carla, for the thousandth time, changdess and yet so full of 
faults, sitting round that table. His expression darkened, his eyes 
closed in weariness. ‘There’s some mistake,’ he kept Repeating to 
hin^lf. ‘There mtist be some mistake.’ And he lowered his head 
to hide his wet eyelids. 

No one saw, no one understood. The fruit had been eaten, and 
each of them had, beside his plate, a champagne glass; and Leo 
was reading, with the closest attention, the labeh of the two 
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potties of French wine that , the maid had just brov^ht in. “This 
one is good,” said the connoisseur at last, “and this one is very 
good indeed.** 

“This one first, and the other one later,** said the Signora 
;agely. “You qpen them, Merumeci.** 

Leo took the bottle and removed the wire from the cork. 
‘One, two, three,’* he counted dramatically; and at the “three” 
he cork popped out and Leo — ^hastily, so as not to mill thfe fioth 
— ^poured the wine into the glasses. They rose, all foiu: of them, 
;o their fi;et beneath the dusty chandeher. 

“Your health, Carla,** said her mother, in a low, intimate 
7oice as though there were some secret afoot. Glasses clinked; 
afiectionate, and in a way pathetic, calls crossed and re-crossed in 
:very direction — “Mummy,” “Michele,” “Carla,” “Signora,” 
“Menuneci” — over the tmtidy table, amongst the four bent 
leads. The crystal of the glasses tinkled, tinkled mournfully each 
ime they knocked together; then they all drank, looking at each 
other, over the wine, with doubtful eyes. 

“It*s good,” said the Signora at last; “one can tell it*s old.” 

“It*s extremely good,” agreed Leo. “And now,” he added, 
“I’m going to make a speech ... a speech that includes you all. 
But first of all I would beg Michele not to look as if he had been 
condemned to death. This is not hemlock, it*s champagne.” 

‘You’re right,* thought Michele, ‘I must laugh.’ And he made 
such a stupid grimace that he realiaed what he was doing and 
smiled. 

“That’s better,” said Leo, who was deUghted with his own 
allusion to Socrates. Then he raised his glass. “To yoiu: new life, 
Carla.” He smiled, then went' and clinked his glass £^ainst the 
girl’s. “I know perfectly well,” he went on, looking Imowingly 
at her, “what your great longings are, and what you think about 
day and night. And so I beHeve I’m not far wide of the marl^ in 
wishing you a happy marriage in every sense of the word, ^t 
's, with a man who is rich, handsome and intelligent. Have I 
giiessed right or not?” From behind her glass the Signora joy- 
ously nodded; the heroine of the occasion, however, neither 
answered non smiled. This si^gestive, ironical artificiality on the 
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part of the man gave her a sudden glimpse of the ruin fer whidi 
she was heading; yet she felt she must allow herself to be dr^ged 
down to the lowest depths. She gave him a cold glance of assent 
and then, not without disgust — for she had never liked this 
French wine — emptied her glass to the last drop. , 

“To the health of the Signora,” went on Leo. “And, from what 
I gather, since that seems to be what she desires, let us wish, on 
her behalf, the exact opposite of what we wish Carla — ^that 
nothing may ever change, mat everything may stayjust as it is, both 
as regards old habits and also,” he added, with inspired cleverness, 
“old friends.” He noticed her smile just as if he had tickled her 
under the arm. “Here’s to old friends!” she cried wildly; then 
she quickly clinked her glass against that of her lover and drank 
with enthusiasm. 

“And now, Michele, to our friendship,” said Leo finally. He 
drank his wine at one gulp and, going over to the boy, held out 
his hand. Michele looked up at Leo, who was smiling in an 
assured, good-natured fashion, he looked at the hand spread out 
right under his nose — ^for he was sitting, Leo standing; all he saw 
of Leo himself was his ample torso and, beyond and above it, the 
red, paternal smile that meandered foolishly between his heavy 
chee^. ‘Refuse,’ he said to himself, ‘refuse and laugh in his free, 
and he made as though to get up, putting down his napkin or 
the table. Then, as he looked round, he realized that a dee^ 
silence had succeeded the laughter, the talk and the toasts; no 
even the chandelier and the scattered china on the table were 
more motionless than Carla and his mother. The latter was gazing 
at him, her bead supported on her hands, with eyes both anxiou;. 
and imperious, while two deep wrinkles furrowed her brow; i 
was impossible to tell whether she was imploring or commanding 
him. 

His uncomfortable feeling of pity returned. ‘Don't be afraid, 
he wanted to cay. ‘No one is going to touch your man. Mummy 
no one.’ His eyes, between Leo and his mother, became fixed 
dazzled, distracted by the white Hght. He was in a dream, ‘ 
n^htmare of indiflerence, 

“Come on . . . come on,” he heard Leo say; “give me you 
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hand and everything will be over.” He held out his right hand 
and Leo clasped it. Then, immediately, with a promptitude that 
seemed to him hardly credible, he found himself in the other 
man’s arms; they embraced and kissed each other. 

There was an immediate return to the greatest cheerfulness. 
“That’s splendicl!” his mother applauded. “Well done, Michele!” 
“It can’t possibly be allowed,” cried Leo, highly delighted, “that 
there should be disagreements between two good, honest'people 
like Michele and me” — ^while, privately, he was thinking: ‘.Amd 
now that we’ve embraced, will he leave me in peace?’ It was 
only the boy who, sitting there at the bottom of the table, hung 
his head over his plate and appeared to be ashamed, to be regret- 
ting that embrace as though it had been an evil deed. At last he 
raised his eyes; but the other three, now tl^at the obstacle of his 
hatred had been overcome, were no longer paying any attention 
to him. They were grouped round the far end of tlic table, and 
seemed remote and strange as if seen through glass; they were 
laughing, drinking . . . and ignoring him. 

Leo had taken up the bottle again and was pouring out wine 
for the two women, for the daughter especially. ‘I shan’t recog- 
nize myself,’ he thought, ^if I fail to make Carla drink at least 
one of these two bottles!’ He knew that her getting tipsy would 
make his conquest easier, and was already imagining the 
delights of their meeting in the garden; and — ^whether owing 
to the abundant meal he liad eaten or to some other cause — 
he was conscious of a inoxmting desire that ran all through his 
body. 

“Now remember,” he said in a severe tone of voice, raising 
his glass, “nobody is allowed t\) leave the table until these two 
bottles are empty.” * 

“ Yo« drink them,” said the Signora, who was laughing a great 
deal and, between one burst of laughter and the neSet, castjpg 
pathetic, ardent glances at her lover. “You drink them, or C^la. 
I really can’t.” • 

“All right,” he agreed. “Carla and I will drink them. Won’t 
we, Carla?” And he raised his glass again. 

The girl locked at him. She did not like this wine, in feet it 
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disgusted her; but in her lover s gesture and the glance that 
accompanied it there was an irresistible, menacing air of com- 
mand that forced her, in spite of herself, to accept his invitation. 
“The whole glass,” he urged, “right to the last drop.” Her mother 
was laughing, and Carla looked first at Leo, then at her. ‘Get 
drunk,’ she thought all of a sudden, feverishly, in terror; those 
fiices opposite her, in the white afternoon light, fiightened her, 
they were the mean, uncomprehending feces of her fife. ‘Never 
to see all this again’; then in disgust she lifted her glass, drank, 
drained it, until she saw it empty. The foaming liquid, feintly 
sweet, filled her mouth with its pungent taste. She did not 
swallow it at once, and for a moment felt a desire to spit it out 
again, r^ht into her lover’s fece; but she restrained herself, dosec 
her eyelids and listened to the satisfied gurglings in her nauseatec 
throat; then she opened her eyes again, and there was the botde 
once more hanging over her glass, and Leo’s hand tilting it, and t 
yellow flood of wine filling me glass again. 

Leo was speaking to her mother. “You must drink too,” he 
encouraged her. “You know the saying; Fill the glass that’s 
empty, empty the glass that’s full, never leave it empty, never 
leave it full.” 

“Oh, oh,” laughed the Signora, delighted at these old-fashionec 
witticisms. 

“In vino veritas“ went on Leo. “Drink with me. I’m sure 
you’re already well away after a couple of glasses.” 

The Signora was offended. “You re quite wrong,” she saic 
with dignity. “There are few women who can carry their wine 
as well as I do.” And, to give proof of her prowess, she emptiec 
her glass. * 

“Well, tell me then,” jested Leo, who by this time was com- 
pletely restored to good hiunour, holding up two fingers. “How 
n^y fingers am I showing?” ' 

“Twenty,’^ replied his mistress, with a burst of laughter. 

^‘Splendid!” JFor a moment he was silent, looking at the twe 
women, the mother and the daughter. “And now,” he added, 
turning suddenly towards Carla, “now let’s drink. Let’s drink tc 
the heuth of your future husband.” 
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“Of course!” cried the Signora, highly delighted, “I’ll drink 
too.” 

Carla hesitated. Her vision had already begun to be distorted 
by tipsiness; it was like wearing over-strong spectacles, or looking 
into an aquaritmi — objects quivered, joined themselves together 
and became confused. ‘By the time I’ve drunk this glass,’ she 
thought. ‘I shan’t understand a thing.’ She smiled vaguely, took 
up the disgusting glassful of wine and drank. She seemed iifunedi- 
ately to have taken an immense upward leap into the heaven of 
intoxication; she was invaded by a feeling of the greatest 
gaiety, by an urge to talk and to show the others that she was 
entirely in possession of her senses. 

“I don’t at all mind drinking the health o^my future husband,” 
she said, carefully articulating her syllables, “but who is that 
husband to be?” 

“Only God knows that,” said her mother. 

“If I didn’t by now think of you as a daughter,” Leo began, 
“I should propose myself as a husband. Would you accept me?” 

“You!” she cried, pointing one finger at him, “you, my 
husband! But . . .” She stared at him for a moment: wasn’t this 
her mother’s lover? “Really you’re too stupid, Leo.” 

“Oh, as far as that goes,” protested her mother, offended, “he’s 
not in the least stupid. I hope you ^et a husband like him.” 

“Then you would agree, Carla?’’ insisted Leo, smiling. “We’d 
go for our honeymoon to Paris . . .” 

“No ... I’d rather go to India,” the girl broke in, in a motunful 
voice. 

“Paris is fer more interesting,” said her mother, who had never 
been there. * 

“Very well, India their,” Leo conceded. “I would give you a 
motor-car, a house, clones. Will you marry me, then?” 

Carla lookbd at him. Her ideas were confused by tipidness: w^y 
did Leo talk in that way? Was it perhaps in order te mock at ter 
mother? But in that case one ought to be laughing. “Personally,” 
she answered at length, in an uncertain tone, “I’ve nothing 
against it. But you would have to ask Mummy’s consent.” 

“How about you. Signora?” asked Leo, stiU with that quiet. 
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satisfied smile on his fiice. “Would you accept me as a 
son-in-law?” 

“Let us see,” she replied in a fadle sort of way, for pardy 
owing to the wine and partly to excitement, all this appeared to 
her highly comic. “Let us see. . . . Have you a good job?” 

“I am employed at the Ministry of Justice and Mercy,” 
answered Leo humbly. “I earn eight hundred lire a month. But 
my superiors like me. I have been promised promotion.” 

“And how about your femily?” said the Sonora, trying hard 
not to laugh. 

“I have no family left; I am alone in the world.” 

“Are you religious?” 

“Extremely religmus.” 

“And do you really think,” she concluded, “that you will be 
able to make my daughter happy?” 

“I am convinced of it,” said Ix:o, gazing intently at Carla. 

“Then get married and God bless you!” cried Mariagrazia, 
with a burst of laughter. 

“Let’s get married, Leo!” Carla applauded, but without gaiety. 

Leo was laughing too. “I think the general tests have gone 
well,” he said. “Now there’s nothing left but to wait for the 
real husband.” 

He took the second bottle and refilled Carla’s glass. ‘I must 
make her drink,’ he repeated to himself, ‘make her mop it up 
like a sponge.’ He looked at her. “Now a little toast to the health 
of the Signora,” he proposed. Carla took up her glass with a 
trembling hand and drank; and then, so suddenly that she was 
fiightened, she realized that she was drunk. Her head was going 
round, her throat was dry, hoWever wide she opened her eyes 
she could not manage to see clearly; and it is permissible to say 
that firom that moment she lost the exact consdotmiess of what 
sl^ was dbing. She was no longer capable of seeing or hearing. 
Tne glass and silver objects on the table appeared to her so 
brilliant and p redse that her eyes hurt, the ftces of her com- 
panions so still and hard that they looked like masks; but ftom 
time to time this reality was pervaded by a quivering pulsation, 
outlines became blurred, eyes and mouths spread out like stains on 
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chalk-like &ces, white flashes shook flie air. Similarly with her 
hearing; she woifld catch the words entire, but however much 
she turned them this way and that she could not mature to grasp 
their meaning. ‘And now that I’m drunk,’ she kept sa;inng»to 
herself, ‘how ever shall I be able to talk to Leo in the garden?* 
This fear obses*sed her; she repented bitterly of having dnuik so 
much, and wanted to cry. 

Leo, however, was determined that she should go on drinking. 
As he discoursed with her mother, he pretended to take no 
notice of the girl and not even to look at her; but in the middle 
of an anecdote he would turn round, bottle in hand, with an air 
of hilarity, and pour out more wine. “Come on, Carla . . . keep 
going’’; and he would raise his own glass. Carla, staring at him, 
wanted to ask him why; Leo’s motionless face and his hand 
clutching the bottle, his movements, his words — everything 
seemed to her to be charged with a cruel fate, uncomprehending 
and automatic, just as if the man had been a mechanical puppet 
placed there for the purpose of pouring wine for her, every five 
minutes, out of his bottle. But she made no protest, overcoming 
her own disgust, drinking, then putting down the empty glass 
and gazing at it with drowned, frightened eyes; very soon, she 
knew, the squat neck of the bottle would appear again and pour 
out, ruthlessly, a new flood of wine. 

At last die second botde came to an end. “We’ve drunk it all,’’ 
said Leo gaily; “well done, Carla!” The girl did not answer; she 
held her head down, and her hair was hanging over her eyes. 
“Well?” he insisted; “ what’s wrong? Perhaps you feel a bit dizzy, 
do you? Have one,” he added, holding out his case, “have a 
cigarette.” And then at once. Seeing her light one and smoke it 
with difficulty: ‘All she needs is a rose at her bosom,’ he thought. 
‘That’s aU she needs to make her look like one of those night 
club girls.’ And it was time. Like a woman in a dance hall in*Ae 
early morning, Carla was leaning her elbow on •the table, ner 
rumpled head in her hand, and staring straight; in front of*her 
with the cigarette hanging out of the comer of her mouth; her 
dress, which had belonged to her mother and was too big and 
too matronl-y for her, had slipped ofiT her shoulder and showed 
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the first swelling whiteness of her breast. Acute discomfort 
oppressed her; she leant helplessly on the table and felt she was 
dying. 

Mariagrazia looked at her but did not reproach her. “Go into 
the garden,” she advised; “go and get a breath of firesh air . . . 
it will do you good.” These words inspired in Carla, in spite of 
her drunken state, an acute feeling of sarcasm. ‘What’s going to 
do me good?’ she felt inclined to reply, ‘meeting Leo there? Of 
course that will do me good, of course it will,’ But instead, she 
said: “Are you quite sure?” — ^and rose to her feet. 

She was immediately aware of how difficult it would be not 
to fell. The whole room was heaving and quivering, the floor 
was going up and down beneath her feet hke the deck of a ship, 
the walls were swaymg, a picture which at one moment was 
upright at the next was lianging crooked, a piece of furniture 
was falhng on top of her, and it seemed as though the table, with 
the three people seated round it, would at any moment touch the 
ceiling. Someone was looking at her, fiom the far end of the 
table, with wide-open, tearful eyes and his head supported on liis 
hands: was it Michele? She had no time to discover, but went 
stumbling out of the room and vanished in the gloom of the 
corridor. 

“She’s not accustomed to wine,” said her mother, who had 
followed her with her eyes. 

“Well, well,” replied Leo, “only someone who, like me, went 
through the war and drank the grappa they make in that part of 
the coimtry, knows what real drunkemiess is.” He took the 
bottle, poured the few remaining drops into Carla’s glass. “To 
our fnendship, Michele,” he cried, turning towards the boy. 

But Michde did not speak, nor did he drink, nor reply to the 
toast; he sat with his head bowed, overcome by a hateful disgust 
mingled with regret and humiliation. He was contemplating the 
memory of hjmselfin Leo’s embrace, with his nose against Leo’s 
sho‘ulder and hi$ arms hanging down, moved — ^yes, really almost 
moved — ^in his hopelessly sentimental heart. He savoured again 
the kiss he had received — ^and the kiss he had given, too . . . oh, 
what a wonderful moment! And it seemed to him that formid- 
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able peals of laughter were reverberating noisily in his ears. 
Though mocked, he was pleased; yes, that was it; while Leo 
triumphed, taking the money and his mother as well. And he 
himself was left empty-handed, satisfied with a toast, with, an 
embrace, mere insubstantial trifles. 

Two bottles^ had been emptied; lighted cigarettes consumed 
themselves in smoke. 

A calm, white light shone through the curtains at the window. 
And then, obsessed by her jealousy, the Signora returned obstin- 
ately to her ancient quarrel. “Why don’t you drink to the health 
of your distant lady friend?” she enquired, and added, in a dis- 
agreeable tone of voice: “Lorn de toi, loin de ton coeur** 

Leaning far back in his chair, Leo did not answer, but, weighed 
down with the processes of digestion, looked at her with expres- 
sionless eyes. In the pauses, a heavy silence of repletion yawned. 
And then, from the pipes of the radiator, came an echoing clang — 
brooon . . . brooon . . . Someone down in the basement was 
poking the furnace fire. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


Carla went along the corridor and into the vestibule. 
There hung the curtain behind which she had hidden, the evening 
before, with Leo; and now everything was swaying around her, 
and she dung to it to avoid falling. Then she went out, down 
the flight of marble steps. A deathly calm hung heavy upon the 
garden. Beyond the trunks and the bare branches of the trees 
cotild be seen, some way oflf, the forlorn-looking boundary wall, 
yellowish in colour, with big stains of damp upon it; there was 
neither light nor shadow, not was there any wind; the air was 
cold and still, and across the grey sky, at a great height, flew a 
multitude of rooks, now scattering, now closing in again, and 
softly receding farther and farther into the immensity. From some 
unseen hiding-place a bird whistled thinly, and it was as though 
all nature shivered. 

Step by step, supporting herself against the wall, she went all 
round the house. She looked up towards the closed -window of 
the dining-room: what were they doing, those three? Were they 
still sitting round the table, drinking? Or were they arguing? She 
picked up a pebble and threw it in front of her; she gathered a 
flower; me performed several small actions in order to prove to 
herself that she was not drunk. But, at a certain distance from her, 
everything became confused. The trees writhed like snakes; 
everything was shrouded in mist; and also — ^it was no use trying 
to deny it — ^her legs would scarcely support her, and she had the 
impression that , at each step she took, the groimd heaved and 
gave way under her feet. 

Behind the house, the garden was less spacious than on the 
othpr side, but more overgro-wn. Big trees grew there, and thick 
bUshes, breast-4ugh. Only one narrow path, along the surround- 
ing‘wall, skirte4 this mass of unkenmt vegetation; but it, too, 
was so neglected, so gro-wn over with grass and overhung -with 
branches, that in places it was diffictflt to trace its original direc- 
tion. There was iuso, at the frrthest end of the garden, a small 
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:ectangular building, a kind of shed; but firom the place where 
Carla was it was impossible to see it, for it was hidden by the 
■rees. 

A green-painted seat stood against tlie wall of the house: Carla 
:at down upon it and took her head between her hands. She was 
;veighed dowrf by- a discomfort such as she had never felt before; 
Tor her drunkenness, instead of diminishing, was increasing, and 
ler £rst sensation of lightness and easiness had been succee^d by 
giddiness and nausea. The vague heaAdng and swaying of every- 
hing was now becoming unbearable. ‘Is there no way,’ she 
tvondered, looking down at the white, ant-like swarming of the 
gravel, ‘is there no way of stopping this torture?’ There was no 
inswcr. Overcome by the contrast between her own ravings and 
die dumb quiemess of nature, and with a vague longing to sur- 
render herself, to merge herself utterly in nature’s immobility, 
}he closed her eyes. She did not sleep, she did not think, but 
remained thus, with her eyelids tight shut, for about ten minutes. 
Then she felt a hand touch her shoulder; she re-opened her eyes 
and saw Leo. 

He was carrying his overcoat on his arm, also his hat, and he 
lad a cigarette in his mouth. “What’s die matter? Why are you 
fitting there like that?’’ he asked. The girl raised her head. “I feel 
11,” she answered simply. 

“Ill, ill?” Leo repeated, with smiling impatience. “Well, get up 
and walk, and then you won’t feel ifl. You’ve only drunk a bit 
roo much.” 

She rose listlessly to her feet, but immediately clutched at him 
with both hands. “Hold me up,” she besought liim; “everything’s 
going rotmd and round.” She4ooked into her lover’s face, then 
dropped her head again and breathed a long sigh. 

They took a few steps, going in under the archway of branches 
and along the damp, enclosed path that ran beside the wall. Eyery 
low and then Leo asked the girl: “Are you feeling better?” Aha 
she replied: “No.” , 

“Are you feeling better?” “No.” The branches of the trees that 
interlaced above their heads were as still as the patches of grey sky 
visible between them; a thick layer of black, wet leaves deadened 
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the sotind of their footsteps; die silence was profound, not a 
sound was to be heard. *‘Are you feeling better, my dear?” Leo 
asked again. Excited and full of desire, he was considering the 
most opportune moment to embrace his companion; her body 
hung languidly upon his arm, her rounded hip pressed against 
his, and these contacts kindled a flame of lust in him. ‘Keep calm,’ 
he said to himself. ‘In a moment Til take her into the shed and 
do what I want with her. . . . Just a litde patience.’ 

Carla’s eyes wandered hither and thither in the narrow space 
of the path, full of shadows and untrimmed shrubs. “Why did 
you make me drink?” she asked at last, in a mournful voice. 
“Why did you drink?” retorted Leo. Questions, always questions. 
They came to a stop. “I drank,” she began volubly, “so that I 
shouldn’t see Mummy and you any more ... or Michele either 
... so that I shouldn’t see anybody any more.” She lowered 
her eyes and shook her head. “But if I’d known I was going tc 
feel so ill, I shouldn’t have done it.” 

“Don’t let’s talk nonsense,” cried the man, in such a high 
voice that he himself was surprised. “You drank because yot 
liked doing it.” He saw her smile mysteriously. “Perhaps yot 
think I love you, do you?” she enquired in a confidential tone. 

They looked at each other — Carla serious, but with the slight 
madness of intoxication in her shining eyes, Leo half excited, hal 
ironical, and with an expression of agitation. Then, all of i 
sudden, he reached down and seized the girl by the hips, roughly. 
She broke into a strident laugh and started struggling with her 
arms and shoulders, with drunken movements that were, in £ 
way, indecent. “Leo ... oh Leo!” she cried between hiccups o. 
laughter; “Leo . . . don’t look aJ me like that! ... no ... le 
me alone!” The low vault of overhanging branches stifled the 
shrillness of her voice. At intervals, between her turnings anc 
twistings, she saw the man’s red face stretched out towards hers* 
it^Vas fiiU of a cunning, slightly senile sensuality. She herself die 
not know why she was struggling. At last he got the better o 
her contortions and clasped her in his arms. For a moment he 
looked at her, at her terrified eyes, her white face, her half-oner 
mouth; then he stooped and kissed her. 
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They separated, and went, staggering slightly, &rther into the 
gloom beneath the dead tangle of shrub and tree. But then, all of a 
sudden, Carla stopped hesitatingly, and squeezed, nervously, her 
companion’s arm. “Leo,” she murmured, raising a warning, 
chilmsh finger^ “Leo, ihcre’s no need . . . there’s no need . . . ’ 
Suddenly she was silent, standing there motionless, her attention 
distracted both firom her weeping and firom the remark she had 
made, staring at something in the shadowy path widi eyes* in 
which, beneath the veil of tears, there was a curious change of 
expression. 

“Well?” demanded the man; but Carla appeared fascinated by 
a stone half buried amongst the dead black leaves on the ground, 
a roimd stone as white as an egg; nor could she have spoken 
if she had wished. The phrase “there’s no need” had issued 
from her mouth almost without her knowledge; besides, the 
feelings that had inspired it had now vanished, and darkness had 
returned. 

“Come on . . . come on,” Leo encouraged her. “What is it 
there’s no need for? No need to drink? Well, I know that. But 
now,” he added, pushing her forward, “walk, go on walking a 
httle.” 

They had reached the end of the garden. The path, here, 
formed a kind of loop round the side of the shed, which stood 
against the garden wall; its other wall was entirely hidden by 
climbing plants, and all that could be seen was the doorway, witn 
a door hanging on rusty hinges. 

“Ah . . . and what s this?” asked Leo, as though the sight 
astonished him. 

“The gardener’s house.” • 

“The gardener’s house? Ha, that’s a good one! And is the 
gardener at home?” 

“No.” 

“The gardener’s house ” Leo repeated, as thoi^h the words 

pleased mm to an extraordinary decree because.of some hidden 
meaning in them. “Come along, let s go and look at it.” 

Carla laughed, for aU this seemed quite absurd to her, but she 
obeyed. The door was open, and when pushed back revealed a 
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single, low-ceilinged room, with a dusty wooden floor; the 
walls were bare, one comer was entirely occupied by a narrow 
iron bedstead upon which was a greyish mattress that had hurst 
in ‘several places and showed its woollen stuffing, while in the 
opposite comer — tripod of a long-abandoned ritual — could be 
seen a rusty basin on a stand. That was all. Listlessly Carla con- 
templated these humble objects. Her feeling of natisea had by 
now become intolerable, and she wanted to go bade to the house 
and lie down on the divan in her own room; but, overcome 
by her drunkenness, she bent her knees and sank down on the 
bed. 

“Why?” she asked, in great distress, “why did you make me 
drink?” She stared down at the floor-boards, locks of hair felling 
in front of her eyes, and, in her bewilderment and discomfort, 
her mouth filled with saliva. Leo sat down beside her. ‘This is the 
moment,’ he was thinking exdtcdly; and he placed his arm 
round the girl’s waist. “Come,” he cooed at her; “be reasonable. 
It was you who drank, of your own free will.” Carla shook her 
head but did not reply. “In any case,” he went on, “what does 
It matter?” He pulled her dress down on to her arm and kissed, 
respectfully, the bared shoulder. “It’U be better soon.” 

He could not take his eyes from the small expanse of bare 
breast that tbe ample garment left visible. Then suddenly he 
seized her, threw her back and kept hold of her. There was a 
struggle; creakings of the bed; vain twistings and turnings. “Let 
me go,” she murmmed at last, and then lay utterly still, exhausted 
by her eflbrt and by a languor such as she had never known. 
From the ceiling, at which she stared with wide-open, sufiering 
eyes, she saw, plunging down at her like a meteor, the red face 
of Leo; his kiss landed on her neck, crept to her cheek, and then 
stopped at her Ups. Carla closed her eyes and reclined her head 
on-frer shSulder; indifferent to the soft, moist coMact of the 
map’s mouth,' all she wanted was to sleep. But a sound of tom-off 
buttons rolling '-on the floor, and a series of jolts in the back, 
caused her to start up ^ain; she reopened her eyes, saw a flaming, 
excited face bending over her, realized that her shoulders were 
bare and started struggling, clutching vainly at the edges of her 
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dress as if they were the edge of a precipice. Two violent jerks 
almost broke her nails. Wim a concentration of care that con- 
trasted oddly with the excitement in his face, Leo lifted the girl 
oflf the bed for a moment and, not without thfficulty, pulled her 
dress down to her waist; then hurled himself back on her breast 
and started, wiUi nimble fingers, to free her bare arms from the 
shoulder-straps of her under-garment. Frightened, Carla looked 
at him and, every time she tried to struggle, saw him^make 
gestures like those of a surgeon during an operation, raising his 
eyebrows, shaking his head, and twisting his mouth as mudi as 
to say: “No, my dear . . . don’t get excited . . . it’s nothing . . . 
leave it to me. . . .’’ This masterful impersonation, and her own 
languor that was now turning to nausea, were of more avail 
than Leo’s exertions; Carla yielded, raising her arms when 
required, arching her back as much as was necessary, and making 
no effort to hold on to her chemise when Leo carefully pulled it 
down to her belly. Then, half-naked, she fell back, with eyes 
closed, upon the mattress; her feeling of nausea was growing 
stronger and stronger; she no longer had any thought in her 
mind, but folt she was dying. 

‘Ah, what a lovely litde girl!’ Leo was thinking meanwhile. 
Her nudity darzled him, and he did not know where to begin, 
whether at the delicate, thin, white shoulders or at the youthful 
breast, of whose tenderness and milky whiteness his greedy, 
astonished eyes could not have enough. 

‘Ah, what a lovely litde girl!’ And already he was bending 
forward to embrace her when he saw her raise her head with a 
look of fear in her eyes. She was extremely pale, and from her 
closed mouth and jerking chin came guttural sounds. He freed 
himself and drew aside ^as Carla, overwhelmed, sat up on the 
bed, her eyes fixed on the washstand in the opposite comer. Leo 
understood,> took up the" basin and held it out to her, only Just 
in time; from her opeti mouth, into the rusty vessel, poure<J a 
thick, many-coloured, steaming flood. She ce^d; then, mth 
a heaving of her disordered vitals, began again. Fumii^ with rage, 
he watched her, supporting her forehead. ‘My fruit, I must 
admit,’ he was thiafong. ‘I ot^ht not to have made her drink 
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like that.’ It was no use pretending now; for that afternoon 
everything was over, there was nothing to be done. He looked at 
her and felt himself exploding with anger: there she was, the girl 
of 'his dreams, naked, ready to surrender herself; and on her 
knee she held, not his head, her lover’s head, but that dreadful 
basin at which she was gazing with fascinated eyes. ' And to think,’ 
he kept on saying to himself, ‘to think that, if I hadn’t madedier 
drink, she would, at this very moment, have been mine.’ 

Her vomiting, in the meantime, was finished, and Carla thrust 
from her the full basin, which her companion, not without dis- 
gust, took and replaced upon its stand. As he turned, Leo looked 
at the girl sitting still uncovered, on the edge of the bed, her 
head bowed and her amis hanging at her sides, and he was struck 
by the contrast between the thirmess of her body — for her ribs 
were visible and her shoulders were narrow and sharp — and the 
abnormal size of her breasts and her head. ‘Not well-made,’ he 
thought, to comfort himself. “How d’you feel?” he added aloud. 

“Very bad,” she answered. She looked down, turning the 
bitter saliva round and round in her mouth; every now and then 
her eyes moved to the garments pulled back over her half-naked 
belly, and she was beginning to feel cold. A hopeless disgust 
oppressed her. ‘Everydiing’s finished’, she thought; and in very 
truth, as her intuition told her, something had indeed come to an 
end, without either pleasure or dignity, in that basin; but what, 
exacdy, it was, she could not have said. Gradually she lifted her 
head and looked at her lover with eyes full of tears. “And now?” 
The words came from her mouth dmost without her intending 
them. “Now get dressed and let’s go,” he replied, with a kind of 
contained fury; and he rose and b^gan walking up and down or 
the creaking floor-boards. From time to* time he looked at Cark 
as she dressed herself; he was conscious of returning desire, anc 
moce than' once asked himself whether it might no^ have beer 
bdlter to waited little, until her feeling of sickness had vanished, 
and then renew, his assault upon those charming forms; but by 
this time it was too late, for Carla was ready. ‘It’s no good,’ he 
thought angrily; ‘the mape has gone out ofit . . . diere’s nothing 
more to be done to-day. 
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He went over to the bed. “And now how do you feel?” he 
asked. 

“Better,” the girl answered, “better.” She had finished, and 
she rose to her feet; and then, without touching each other, one 
behind (he other, they went out of the shed. 

Outside, thei^e was a sound of pattering on the leaves. “Ha, it’s 
raining,” exclaimed Leo in surprise. Carla’s silence made him 
uncomfortable, and he tried hard to appear at ease. They <took a 
few steps forward. The air, in the close shelter of the trees, was 
still and suffocating, the tangled boughs were wrapped in dark 
shadow, and round each of their footprints, on me slippery 
ground, there was a ring of water squeezed out of the dead 
leaves. “It’s strange,” he went on; “every day the same weather. 
At dawn it’s clear, during the morning it deteriorates, and then 
it rains from early afternoon till night-time.” There was no reply. 
“We’U meet again this evening, then,” he persevered. 

Carla stood still and looked at him. ‘Never again,’ she wanted 
to say, but was held back by the thoi^ht: ‘I must go through widi 
it . . . right to the end . . . right to the point of destruction.’ She 
walked on. “Perhaps ... I don’t know,^’ she answered, her head 
down, without looking at him. 

They had come to the end of the path, and they stopped again. 
“It’s all very well,” said Leo, with a siUy smile, grasping her bjr 
the arm, “but even when you feel iU you’re a lovely litde girl. ’ 
They looked at each other. ‘If only I could love him,’ thought 
Carla, observing the man’s red, inexpressive fiice. She sdll felt the 
remains of her drunkenness, her head ached, and she had a great 
longing for repose and affection; but Leo now gave her a little 
slap on the cheek, “Sidy Utdenhing,” he kept on saying, “sdly 
little thing, you insist on drinking and then you feel ill . . . you 
litde silly . . . very, very silly. . . .” Then he pulled her to mm. 
“Give me a kiss and we won’t say any more about it.” They 
kissed, and then separated; and then Carla came.out firom the 
, sheltered path and ran off in the rain and disappeared behin^the 
comer of the house. 

‘What a nasty day,’ thought Leo, as he too went on his way, 
‘what a stupid, day !’ It was raining steadily now firom a lofty sky; 
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the garden was already soaking wet, and the uninterrupted 
liquid rustling of water drowned all other sounds. Leo went off 
in a discontented frame of mind; not merely had Carla’s birthday 
cost him, between flowers and a present, about five hundred lire, 
but also, thanks to that treacherous wine, the adventure had 
come to an end in a way both ridiculous and disgusting, one 
hardly knew which. ‘Carla wants it all right,’ he said to Hmself 
angrily; ‘there wasn’t even any need to make her drunk. But now 
we’ve got to start aU over again.’ It was only when he found 
himself in the street and wondered which way to go that he 
remembered that Lisa had invited him, the night before, to go 
and see her that day. 

At first the idea of going back to his old sweetheart seemed to 
him absurd; he did not hke retracing his steps over roads he had 
already travelled, and such a visit appeared to him like yesterday’s 
warmed-up soup. But, on the other hand, the desire which Carla 
had aroused in him had failed to find relief. 

‘If I don’t get satisfaction to-day,’ he said to himself as he 
walked along in the rain through the broad, empty streets of thif 
wealthy suburb, ‘I shall burst.’ The image of Carla, naked and ir. 
tears, remained in front of his eyes — ^and in so persistent a manner 
that he made a movement with his hand as if to chase it away. 
‘All right then,’ he decided at last, ‘let’s go there. After all, Lisa’s 
a woman too.’ 

This decision put wings to his feet. He called a taxi; “Vk 
Boezio,” he commanded, as he threw himself in and sat down: 
and the car started. Leo lit a cigarette. ‘It will be the finest day 
of her life,’ he said to himself; and he imagined that, the momen. 
she saw him, Lisa would throw herself at him, her arms rounc 
his neck. ‘Last night she made a bit of a fuss. She wanted to sene 
me off with a flea in my ear; but of course even she has her 
fetpinine pride. But to-day . . . to-day she won’t need so muct 
aSl^g.’ The movement of the taxi shook him this way and that 
He felt that, by visiting Lisa in this way, he was being generous 
was at the same time benefiting himself and doing a good deed. 
‘It will be the finest day of her Ufe,’ he repeated. ‘I shall be giving 
her something she’s never dared hope for, and at the same time 
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shall be making the best of this stupid day/ He threw his cigarette 
out of the window. Now, its wheels slipping softly on the wet 
asphalt, the taxi was turning into a deserted street with plane- 
trees on each side. Leo sat with his money in his hand. the 

taxi stopped, h^ got out, stood bent in the rain as he paid the 
driver, then disappeared hurriedly into the porch. 

He went slowly up the stairs, recalling with complacency, but 
without melancholy, how many times he had moimted the'm ten 
years before. 

“There’s no denying it,’ he said to himself without even 
attempting to explain the meaning of his own thought, ‘ten years 
are ten years.’ He rang the bell, the door was opened, he went 
in. He found everything just as before, so ^uch so that he had 
the impression, for a moment, that he was not his present-day 
self but the man he had once been; everything was in its place, 
the cupboards in the dark passage, the tinkling glass door of the 
boudoir at the fiur end, and also — ^yes, there they were — the same 
lowered curtain, the same carpets. He sat down in one of the 
creaking armchairs and lit a cigarette. 

After a moment Lisa came in. “Oh, it’s you!” she said care- 
lessly. Then she sat down and looked at him as if to enquire the 
reason of his visit. 

“Weren’t you expecting me?” said Leo, surprised — for he was 
convinced that he was anxiously awaited; “and yet last night you 
made me think quite the opposite.” 

“One says all sorts of things,” she began, pulling her skirt 
down over her knees; “especially at night, when one can’t see 
people.” 

‘She’s cunning,’ thought LeoJ ‘she wants to be entreated.’ He 
moved his chair close to Lisa’s, and then, bending forward, said: 
“But I myself am convinced that ^ou were speaking seriously.” 

“Supposel’d changed my mind?” she retorted vivacibusly. Her 
weakness of the night before now appeared to her in its lyue 
light, not as a return of love for Leo but due t» a momentary 
bewilderment and to ignorance of her own feeling for Michele. 
“A great many things,’’ she went on seriously, “can happen 
between yesterday and to-day.” 
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Leo looked dosely at her, his eyes moving first to her hice, 
then to her body, to the white sweUing where her breast began, 
to the small expanse of bare shoulder which, in the dreary half- 
light of die room, looked fresher and cleaner and more shapely 
than it really was. ‘She’s trying to tempt me,’ he, thought. ‘Well, 
well, well. She’s as cunning as a vLxen.’ He stretched out his arm. 
“D’you know that you’ve improved in looks in the most extra- 
ordinary way?” he said. 

‘‘Ah! You mean I was ugly before?” she exclaimed, with 
instinctive coquettishness. But she at once repented this moment 
of weakness. ‘I must get rid of him,’ she thought, ‘I must show 
him that he’s made a mistake.’ Then, as she looked at Leo, she 
saw how red in the ^ce he was, how excited, how sure of his con- 
quest; one had only to watch the way in which he reached for- 
ward in his low armchair, with his chest puffed out to bursting- 
point and his eyes shining with desire and trying to be full of 
expression and passion both at the same time; and there came 
over her such a strong feeling of resentment, mingled with the 
pride of victory (‘‘Now I love and am loved,” she wanted tc 
shout at him), that she suddenly saw it would be much more 
amusing and much cleverer to make him think he was desired 
and loved, and then undeceive him all at once; in a word, to 
make a mock of him. 

‘‘You’ve always been beautiful,” Leo was saying meanwhile, 
‘‘but now you’re even more beautiful than usual.” 

‘‘But you’ve got Mariagrazia,” protested Lisa, putting her 
plan into efect; ‘‘what d’you want to bother with me for?” 

‘‘It’s all over between me and that woman . . . completely 
over . . . whereas you’ve begun to interest me again, as you used 
to do.” • 

‘‘Thank you very much indeed.” 

»‘A misunderstanding,” he went on, ‘‘has kept tts apart unti. 
nQW . . . just a misunderstanding. You know how it is? One 
often makes mistakes . . . and I made a mistake about you, I 
recognize that now. But I’ve come to-day to say to you: let’s 
forget the past and be reconciled.” 

He paused and held out his hand to l.isa. « 
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She looked at his &ce, then at his hand. “But how d’you mean, 
36 reconciled? We’ve never been enemies.” 

“No, really . . . this won’t do,” protested Leo. “Let me say at 
3nce, it won’t do. For Heaven’s sake don’t pretend you don’t 
jnderstand, don’t pretend — forgive my saying so — ^to be stupid, 
/ou understooc? perfectly well what I’m driving at. I spoke quite 
dearly. It’s a question of forgetting the past, of being reconciled, 
4id also — ^why not? I speak for myself, anyhow— of starting again 
Tom the beginning. As you see. I’m not confusing the issue. I’m 
aying what I think, wimout using any roundabout expressions. 
\nd now it’s up to you to answer.” 

“But ... I don’t know,” she began, pretending to be full of 
loubts. 

“What d’you mean, you don’t know? Come on, pull yourself 
;ogether.” 

“Well,” concluded Lisa, “let’s certainly be reconciled, if you 
ike. As for beginning all over again — ^we’U have to see about 
hat.” 

‘Now the worst is over,’ thought Leo, well pleased. ‘She’s not 
n the least stupid. She’s vmderstood everything.’ He bent down 
nd warmly kissed her hand, then Ufted his head again. “What 
like most of all in you,” he said, “is your straightforwardness 
. . roundabout methods aren’t necessary with you . . . one isn’t 
nistmderstood. . . .” 

“The reason for that,” she repUed, stressing the words by a 
rone of voice that was foil of mdden meanings, “is that I can 
always make a timely guess at other people’s intentions.” 

“Ah, that’s splendid!” exclaimed Leo, once more moving his 
:hair closer to hers; “teU me then, for instance — ^what d’you think 
ny intentions are, now?” . 

“Your intentions, now?” She looked at him; these conversa- 
donal snares# this ritual, as it were, consisting of questions and 
aiswers, with the same end always in view, now — ^ough in the 
past she herself had made excessive use of it — ^inspired her with a 
tind of haughty disgust. ‘It’s over and done with ... all that’s 
over and done with,’ she thought. ‘Now I love and am loved.’ 
But she intended to carry her own pretence through to the end. 
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“Your intentions, now? It certainly wouldn’t be difficult to say 
what they are.’’ 

“Well then, if you know,” insisted the man, bursting with 
ci^iosity, “tell me . . 

“Well,” she began, modestly and with half-maliciom, half" 
reticent hesitations which were extremely effective, “if you 
really want to know ... it seems to me that you have intentions 
■v^hich are — ^what shall I say? — ^warlike.” 

“What d’you mean by that?” demanded Leo, bending so far 
forward that his chin almost touched Lisa’s bare shoulder. 

She looked into his fece. ‘What I mean by that,’ she wanted to 
reply, irritated by that red face reaching out towards her own, 

‘is that it’s no use yom: bothering yourself. ... I love Michele 

Michele is my lover.’ But she restrained herself. “Be careful,” 
she warned him in a bitter-sweet tone of voice; “if you bend for- 
ward like that you might easily fall.” 

Leo was too excited to listen to what she was saying. “What?” 
he asked, stupidly. 

“You might easily fall,” repeated Lisa, “and hurt yourself.” 

“In any case,” he answered vdthout raising his head, speaking 
in a slow, pig-headed sort of way, “my intentions are perfectly 
simple. You get dressed now and we have tea together ... at 
my flat, if you like — ^why not? Then we dine and go to a show, 
and Anally I bring you back home.” 

There was a moment’s silence. Lisa appeared to be very 
hesitant. “I would come,” she said at last; “only how am I tc 
know that you really love me and that this isn’t Just a passing 
caprice, after which you’ll go back to Mariagrazia?” 

“But it isn’t,” he objected, stiil keeping his head lowered anc 
speaking with the same obstinacy — an. obstinacy made up o 
repressed desire and impatience. “You’re wrong. I’ve already 
told you, and I tell you again — ^I shall not go back to^ariagrazia, 
because everything is over between her and me, and has beer 
fb^ a long time. I went on with her as long as I could. It was one 
of those relationships that drag on and on for ever, partly Aroir 
habit, partly for other reasons.” 

“Practical reasons?” suggested Lisa. 
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“Practical, indeed! But, to cut it short,” Leo at last raised his 
;yes and looked at her, “don’t bring in Mariagrazia, who has 
lothing at all to do with it. Instead of that, give me an answer.” 

“What about?” 

“Oh, really I’l said Leo, with a kind of lighmess in his cone, 
and at the same time, as if widi the intention of rearranging the 
»lge of her dress, placing his hand on Lisa’s shoulder; “I’ve 
already said . . . Wm you come out with me to-day or not^” * 

She hesitated; was she now forced to tell him the truth? But 
ihe was saved from it by the hand which now, as if by chance, 
was freling her neck. “No,” she protested, “leave me alone. 
There’s nothing I dislike more than being touched on the neck.” 

“Once upon a time it used to give you. great pleasure,” an- 
swered Leo slowly, gazing at her and bringing his face close to 
Lisa’s. 

“Yes . . . but I’m not the same person that I used to be,” she 
said hurriedly, striving to resist the attraction of that hand. 
“Leave me alone.” 

“So that’s how it is?” Brusquely Leo rose to his feet, bent over 
her, pulled her head back by the hair and attempted to kiss her; 
but Lisa, just in time, managed to place her hand in front of her 
mouth. “Come on, don’t be disagreeable,” said Leo command- 
ingly, and there was in his eyes, and in the way in which he tried 
to remove the obstacle of her hand, so great an assurance that he 
would win in the end, so obvious a scepticism with regard to the 
seriousness of her resistance, that Lisa felt herself suddenly 
invaded by a feeling of blind fury. Taking her hand from in 
front of her mouth, “Leave me alone, I say,” she exclaimed in a 
determined voice, her eyes flashmg with anger. But the man took 
advantage of this to gain* possession of her unwilling lips. For a 
moment she submitted to.^ kiss, twisting and struggling in vain 
to free hersrff, then, in the end, managed by means of a violfent 
wrench to rise to her feet; the shock was such that Leo lostJus 
balance and fell backwards into his armchair. • 

He rose and nervously rearranged his disordered jacket. “Lisa,” 
he said, “don’t let’s play the fool. Haven’t we decided to be 
friends again? What sort of behaviour is t^?” 
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She pointed theatrically towards the door. “Go away,” she 
commanded. 

“But — ^what d’you mean?” began Leo, flying into a rage. 

' “I don’t love you, I’ve never loved you,’* cried Lisa, stooping 
and hissing the words into his fi.ce. “I let you l^elieve it to-day, 
just for a moment, so that I might have the fun of hearing all the 
rubbish you would say to me. And now go away.” 

' He stood for a moment motionless, astonished. Then, suddenly, 
he passed from this stony stupor to an outburst of vindictive, 
obstinate rage. “Ah, I see,” he shouted, “that’s how it is. I’ve got 
to go away, have I? After having danced for your amusement. 
Well, I’m not going away.” He hesitated, seeking vainly for some 
punishment dfit would nt Lisa’s offence: should he smash a piece 
of her furniture, or some of her china? Should he slap her fice? 

“I shan’t go away imtil I’ve kissed you.” He threw his chair 
aside and made to sei2e Lisa in his arms; in his rage, the intended 
kiss amounted, actually, to possession, and he thought confusedly 
that he would throw her down on the floor and take her, there 
and then, on the carpet. But Lisa avoided liim and took refuge 
behind an armchair. For one moment they stood fice to fice, 
both of them bending forward and clinging to the chair, watch- 
ing each other closely and each trying hard to guess what the 
omer’s next movement would be. “Go away,” she said at last, 
panting, her hair disordered, frightened by the brutality of the 
man’s swollen fice so close to her own. And then, with a kind of 
rough cunning, Leo put out his hand and seized her bnisquely 
by the hair; he pushed the chair away and snatched her into his 
arms. 

For a few seconds they wrbsded together, Leo trying tc 
firustrate Lisa’s movements, while she struggled to escape froir 
his embrace. At length she succeeded, and took refuge against 
the door." " 

“Go away,” she commanded again, her voice breaking; “gc 
away or I shall call for help.” She was red in the fice, her hair wa: 
ruflled, she was panting; her dress was unbuttoned on one 
shotilder; she stood with her hands pressed back against the door 
and her bosom thrust out. “Go away,” she repeated; but now 
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someone in the passage outside was pushing against the door and 
to come in. 

all right, Maria,” she cried 

»» 

you. 

“Open the door,” commanded a male voice from outside. 
“It’s not Mari^ . . . open the door.” Automatically Lisa drew 
aside; the door opened and Michele walked in. 

He held his hat in his hand, and he still wore his gre^, drippiqg 
waterproof. He looked at Lisa, panting and dishevelled, at Leo, 
red in the face; and all at once the true nature of the scene that met 
his eyes focussed itself in his mind. ‘Leo came,’ he thought, ‘to try 
and renew their old relationship, and Lisa turned him down.* 
But he did not act upon this thought, for it seemed to him, in a 
confused sort of way, that he ought to t^ce advantage of the 
occasion to break with Lisa once and for all; besides, wasn’t that 
attitude de rigueur in similar circumstances? 

“Excuse me,” he said in a toneless voice that he strove to make 
ironical; “the fruit is entirely mine. I had decided never to come 
here again and I came. I have disturbed you. Excuse me.” He 
made a stiff, ridiculous bow, ttuned on his heel and vanished; the 
door closed. 

This springless jack-in-the-box which had popped out of the 
darkness of foe passage and immediately popped back again had 
calmed Leo down; he smiled. “Is that your love-affair, Lisa?” he 
asked. 

Absorbed in her own foehngs of astonishment, she nodded 
gloomily. Then, suddenly, as if foe thought of Michele having 
left, perhaps for ever, without saying good-bye, had become 
imbearable to her, she rushed t« foe window and threw it wide 
open. , 

The flat was on foe first floor, foe windows low down. She 
put her hea(^ out and looked up and down foe street. It was ivet 
and empty, foe air was dold and it was raining, an4 a big, leafless 
plane-tree right in front of foe window blocked fhe view of*foc 
sky; but a few yards away to foe left someone wearing a green, 
bdted waterproof was walking quiedy away, along foe wall. 
“Michele!” she called, leaning out, “Michele!’* She saw him turn 


without turning; “I don’t need 
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slighdy, look at her curiously, and dien continue on his way. 
“Michele!” she cried, louder; and this time, without turning, 
without stopping, die boy waved his hand. He was some distance 
avay by now, down there on the gleaming pavement; he was 
walking at a good pace, and would soon be tinning out of the 
street; Lisa, therefore, saw that it was useless to persist, and turned 
back into the room. 

/‘He’U come back, don’t worry,” said Leo, with dJse good 
humoUr, as he stood in the middle of the room; “I know him . . . 
he’s not the kind of person to take things very seriously. He’ll 
come back, you can be sure of that.” 

Ehs voice was a provocation, an outrage, a cruel insult; and, 
in an extremely dignified manner, Lisa walked over and pressed a 
bell on the opposite wall. A moment passed, and then the maid 
appeared. 

“Maria, wiU you please show the gentleman out?” It was the 
end, the utterly commonplace, ridiculous end; it was only two 
steps from the sitting-room to the door. The gentleman went off, 
muttering in an ignoble frshion: “I’m going, Lisa . . . I’m 
going. . . . Give Michele my greetings.” The maid did not imder- 
stand and looked stupidly first at the man, then at Lisa; but Leo 
did not wait for her to show him the way, he took his hat and 
coat and went out by himself. 

He felt inwardly refreshed by the rain. He put up his umbrella 
and walked along almost without a thought in his head. ‘It 
might, or might not, have come oflf,’ he said comfortingly to him- 
self at one moment, ‘and it didn’t.’ And then again, serenely: ‘I’ve 
learned a lesson to-day — ^that’s a chord it’s better not to strike.’ 
After which he thought about nothing at all, but lit a cigarette 
and, taking care not to wet his feet in t^e puddles, walked along 
at his usud pace, which was neither slow nor hurried. 

"^^en he reached the end of the street he came ou^t into a large 
and rainy square, with neither monuments nor gardens in it. In 
the" comer, underneath the post that marked the tram stop, was a 
small group of* waiting people; and as he approached he recog- 
nized Michele, leaning against the post. “Ah, you’re still here,” 
he said to him, without a shadow of Ul-will. 
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“Yes,” answered the boy, raising towards him a pair of bored- 
looking eyes, “I’m waiting.” There was a moment’s silence. 

“Well then,” said Leo, “since I’m going home, let me give you 
a lift in my taxi. Taxi!” 

Michele accepted. ‘What’s all this about?’ he thought, as he 
threw himselfldown beside Leo inside the cab. 

For a minute or two they did not speak. Then, at last: “May 
I ask,” said Leo, “why you went away just now? Did»’ t you 
know that the one thing she wanted was for you to stay?” 

Michele did not answer at once; he was looking out of 
the window at the wet house-fronts. “Yes, I know,” he said 
at last. 

“Well then . . . why didn’t you stay?” 

“Why? Because I don’t love her.” * 

This answer made Leo smile. “But, really,” he began, “do you 
think that one should only go with a woman when one loves 
her?” 

“That’s what I think,” replied Michele, without turning his 
head, in a grave tone of voice. 

“Oh weU, then . . .” Leo murmiurcd, a little disconcerted. “But 
I myself, for instance,” he went on calmly, “I’ve had plenty of 
women I never loved. Lisa herself, for one. And in spite of that 
I’ve never had anything to be sorry for. I’ve amused myself as 
well as anyone.” 

“I don’t doubt it,” said Michele, with clenched teeth. ‘God 
blast you!’ he would have liked to say, ‘d’you think everyone in 
the world is like youV 

“Apart from that, I must say,” went on Leo, “when I see a boy 
like you, who doesn’t know many people and hasn’t much in 
the way of resources, turning up his nose at a woman like Lisa, 
who — ^whatever she may be — ^is certainly not to be despised — ^well, 
it seems to/ne as if the world had turned upside down.” « 

“Let it turn upside down!” muttered Mi^ele, Ijut the man did 
not hear. , 

“As fer as I’m concerned, you can do as you like,” conduded 
Leo; he lit a dgarette and wrapped his overcoat closely round 
him. 
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Michele looked at him. “Accordii^ to you, then,” he said, 
*‘I ought not to give up Lisa?” 

“Of course not . . . certainly not,” Leo approved, taking the 
cigarette from his mouth. “In me first place because Lisa is really 
not to be sniffed at. I was looking at her to-day . . . she’s plump 
but she’s firm; she has a bosom . . .” he went bn, with a sly 
wink in the direction of the disgusted Michele, “and a pair of 
hips! Besides, my dear boy, she’s a woman who can provide &r 
greater satis&ctions than one of die usual rose-watery young 
ladies. She’s full of temperament ... a real woman. And, in die 
second place, where are you going to find a mistress nowadays 
who can receive you in her own home? That, for you who can’t 
afford a room or a Htde flat, is a great convenience; you come and 
go, in and out, and no one says a word to you; it’s just as if you 
were in your own home, and you don’t have to worry about it. 
Otherwise, especially at your age, you always end up by taking 
your girl-fiiend to some horrible place — some restaurant or hotel 
or somewhere — ^places that take away all appetite even to think 
of them. And if to all this you add that Lisa won’t cost you a 
penny, literally not a |)enny — ^well, really I don’t know what 
more one could desire.’’ 

‘No indeed,’ repeated the boy to himself with a certain sadness. 
‘What more could one desire?’ He did not speak, but sat bending 
sUghtly forward, looking now at the other man, now at the 
street. It was already twUight, but the lamps were not yet Ut; a 
damp gloom had invaded die crowded street so that you could 
not see the fiir end of it, and people, umbrellas, vehicles, every- 
thing at a htde distance was merged into die same rainy remote- 
ness in which the yellow hghts of«trams and motor-cars could be 
seen passing hither and thi^er, swift and isolated. ‘And what am 
I going to do now?’ wondered the boy. Every time he con- 
templated die ceaseless movement and agitation of li%, his own 
iner^ struck terror into him. 

“blever mind^ my dear boy,” he heard Leo saying; “don’t 
think so much about it. The thing is much simpler than you 
imagine. The one diing Lisa’s waiting for is you. Go back there 
this evening and she’ll welcome you with op^ arms.” 
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He turned. “And so I’ve got to pretend to love her?” he began. 

“But why pretend?” broke in Leo; “who’s forcing you to 
do that? Don’t take it all so seriously. The main point is that 
she’s ready to go to bed with you. Accept the situation and* be 
satisfied.” . 

Thoughtfully, Michele had turned to look at the street. “WiU 
you stop in the square?” he said; “I’ll get out there.” A moment’s 
silence followed. “Supposing,” he went on at last, “supposing 
someone has offended you in some way . . . someone you don’t 
really dislike — ^in foct, in spite of what he has done, you can’t 
hate him. Would you, in that case, pretend to get angry and give 
him a slap in the foce — or not?” 

“That depends on his offence,” replied Leo. 

“The worst that there can be.” 

“But in that case,” Leo objected, “it would be impossible for 
me to go on hking him, or for the affair not to matter to me.” 

“But just supposing. . . .” 

“Well dien, I shomd certainly slap his face for him,” answered 
Leo without hesitating. The taxi stopped m the square. But before 
Michele got out Leo took hold of him by the sleeve. “Take my 
advice,” he said, with a wink and an expressive movement of the 
hand; “Lisa . . . get on with it!” After which he threw himself 
back in his seat, shouted his address to the driver, and the taxi 
moved away. 

In five minutes he was at home. He went into liis study, an 
almost bare room with a high dado of brown panelling, book- 
shelves and an American desk, and sat down. The gloom of the 
rainy twilight invested these commonplace pieces of furniture, 
these practical objects, with tm unbearable look of dullness, of 
precariousness; it was the worst moment of the day, for the 
whiteness of afternoon was gone and the blackness of night not 
yet come, 4he daylight yras so feeble that it was impossible tb see 
and the hght of a lamp unpleasandy strong in tha(f grey dusk* But 
Leo had no difficulty in overcoming any possible discomfort; he 
turned on the light, read over a business letter and prepared tc 
write an answer to it. {t was at this moment that the telephone 
bell rang. 
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Without putting down his pen he took up the receiver and 
placed it to his ear. “Who is that?” asked a feminine voice. ‘The 
voice of Mariagrazia,’ thot^t Leo. “31,496,” he repHed. “Am 
I shaking to Signor Merumed?” the voice went on. “Yes.” 
“This is Mariagrazia here. Carla suggests going m dance at the 
Ritz . . . would you like to come with us?” “All ri^ht. I’ll be 
with you in about an hoiu:,” he said. “By the way,” she went 
on; “when are we going to meet?” But Leo had realized that 
this was the beginning of one of her usual interminable con- 
versations. “We’ll see,” he repUed, and hastily hung up the 
receiver. 

After this he finished his letter and then, slowly, wrote another. 
Of business, in the proper sense of the word, he had none; he 
did not work, his activities being hmited to the management of 
his property, which consisted of a few houses, and to a Uttle 
cautious speculation on the Stock Exchange. Yet his wealth 
increased regularly each year, for he spent only three quarters of 
his income and devoted the rest to the acquisition of more house 
property. He now closed his letter, Ut a dgarette and went into 
his bedroom; he had less than an hour to shave, dress, and get to 
the Ardengos’ house. Going through into the bathroom, he 
washed and shaved wdth the minutest care, then went back into 
the bedroom and started to dress. Clothes, suits of the finest 
quahty, gave him immense pleasure; and the wearing of such 
clothes was one of his favourite hobbies. He now put on a white 
silk shirt and a black and silver tie, socks of red and grey wool, 
and finally, not without considerable contortions, a suit of 
blue herring-bone cloth of truly remarkable cut; thoi he stood 
admiring himsdf in the wardrobe mirror, and — ^whether it was 
that the subdued Ught in the room tran^ormed and rejuvenated 
him, or that his beautiful clothes had quite gone to his head — 
cam& to the conclusion that there was a fine, noble ''look about 
himi a look, even, in a sort of way, of dignified melancholy. 
He glanced at his watcli; three quarters of an hour had already 
passed, and he went out hurriedly, rushed to the garage, took 
out his car: ten minutes later he was rjnging at the Ardengos* 
door. 
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In the drawing-room only one lamp was burning, beside which 
Leo found Cark sitting motioidess. She was ready to go out; she 
was wearing a light, peach-coloured dress, her kce was powdered 
and made up, and her hair curled. “Mummy will be here In a 
moment,” she said. 

“Good,” be^an Leo, sitting down also, and rubbing his hands 
together vigorously. “And you , . . how are you?” 

“All right.” There was mence; Leo took the girl’s hand and 
kissed it. “Well,” he said; “what are we going to do?” 

“We’re going to dance,” she answered dreamily. “And you’ll 
dine with us this evening, won’t you?” 

“I think perhaps I won’t dine with you,” Leo replied, “but 
rU certainly come in after diimer.” 

There was a sound of doors opening and shutting, and the girl 
quickly withdrew her hand. Michele came in. “How wonderful 
you look!” he cried, with forced gaiety. “Good evening, Leo. 
Well, and what are you doing here, you rich, fortunate, beauti- 
fully dressed people?” 

“We’re going to dance,” answered Carla, with the same 
expression and voice as before. 

“To dance?” Michele sat down. “In diat case I’ll come too. 
May I, Cark?” 

“It’s Leo who’s doing the inviting,” she said, looking at her 
lover. 

Leo raised his head. 1 haven’t really invited anybody,’ he would 
have liked to answer. 

“Whj^, Leo,” Michele was protesting, “I can still afford to pay 
for teal” Cark looked i^ain at Leo. 

“Never mind about tmt,” 'die ktter hastened to reply. “I’m 
the host and of course I’ll pay for everything.” 

For a moment all three were silent. “Well then, Michele,” con- 
cluded his ^ter; “you cati come on condition you go and change 
your clothes.” * ^ • 

“Yes, of course ... of course.” The boy bent down to look: 
he was, indeed, incredibly dirty, his shoes covered with mud and 
his trousers splashed right up to the knee and all crumpled from 
the rain. “Really I belfeve you’re right,” he said, and got up 
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from his chair. “A thousand thanks, my most generous friend,” 
he said to Leo; “I’ll go and get Cleaned up.” He bowed and left 
the room. 

“I frel sad,” said Carla, before the door was yet closed. 

“Why?” 

“Goodness knows.” She looked towards the b^ack window- 
panes, upon which trembling gleams of light showed that rain 
was stiU frlling. “Perhaps it’s the weather.” Her big head drooped 
mournfully towards her companion, who took hold of her by 
the hair and kissed her. “You must dance with me,” she said with 
a cool lack of modesty, after the kiss; “with me, all the time. 
You can leave Mummy to sit still, or she can dance with the 
others, or with Michele, if it comes to that.” She laughed drily, 
and felt that she was truly a year older. ‘It’s the end,’ she said to 
herself. 

They kissed again, and then Leo said, deliberately: “Then 
you’ll come and see me this evening, won’t you, Carla?” 

She turned pale. “What d’you mean?” 

“At my flat,” explained Leo, looking her straight in the eyes. 
He saw her hesitate, then bend her head as if she wanted to look 
for something that had fallen on the carpet. 

“No . . . that’s impossible,” she said at last. 

“Why impossible?” Leo insisted. “You promised me. You 
must come.” 

“No . . . no,” she shook her head; “that’s impossible.” For a 
moment they did not speak; Leo looked at the girl, and the sight 
of her breasts, swathed in the stuff of her dress, excited him, so 
that an imaccustomed heat glowed in his cheeks. ‘What a mistress 
she’ll make!’ he thought, ‘what material! what a mistress!’ The 
desire he frit for her made him clench his teeth, and he seized her 
round the waist. “Carla, you must come. It’s absolutely necessary. 
If yeu don't come, then . . .” he hesitated, searching i^r the sup- 
port; of some pretext or other. He suddenly recalled the distaste 
she felt for her present existence, her desire for a new life. “Then,” 
he concluded modestly, “how will you manage to make yourself 
a new life?” 

She looked at him. ‘He only wants to amuse himself with me,’ 
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she thought, with a shar]^ sense of reality, 'but he’s right. And 
what about my new lifer She realized that, in order to change, 
she would first have, pitilessly, to destroy; but this nocturnal 
surrender, in a distant nouse, repelled and fiightened hci;. “I’ll 
come in the daytime,’’ she proposed, with a false simplicity; “one 
of these days . shall I? We’ll have tea together . . . we’ll have 
a good talk ... is that all right?’’ 

“I don’t want tea. I want yoM,’’ said Leo; but he refumed 
immediately to a more effective tone of seriousness. “No, my 
love, either to-night or nothing.’’ 

“But please, Leo,’’ she implored. 

“I’U wait for you in the street with the car,’’ went on her lover, 
“and rU bring you home again before mopung.’’ He paused and 
looked at her for a moment. “And you’ll see, you’ll dislike it so 
Utdc that you’ll come back every night.’’ 

“No,’’ she said, with a sort of terror; “no.’’ ‘After all,’ she 
thought, ‘it will have to be made clear. It will be necessary to 
say everything.’ She looked at the man, and now, suddenly, 
because of the distress she was foeling, she wanted to cry out. 
‘Every night,’ she repeated to herself. ‘What does it mean? How 
have I reached this point?’ 

“I know you’ll come,’’ said Leo, and seized her almost roughly 
in his arms. “Tell me — ^you will come, won’t you?’’ 

She clung to a last excuse. “It’s only two days since . . . since 
we’ve loved each other. Why not wait a litde? Don’t you know 
that every woman has her pride?” 

“My dear,” he answered hastily, “I imderstand . . . and that 
means that I shall expect you, without fiiil, this evening; that’s 
agreed, isn’t it?” ' 

She still hesitated, looking askance from beneath die litde hat 
she was wearing. “I’ll teU you later, while we’re dancing,” she 
answered afi^last. “Yes,” she added as though to convihce herself, 
“I’ll certainly tell you while we’re dancing.” ■* 

‘Grod be thanked,’ thought Leo. He embraced<»her. “And now 
the only thing that remains is to — ^to go and dance,” he said gaily. He 
took her by the hips and^ bringing his own passionate foce close 
to the fiight^ed, made-up fiice of the girl, “D’you know what 
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you are?” he said; “you re a love> . . . yes, a love of a little girl.” 

There was a sound at the door. ^‘Shall we go, then, Merumed?” 
said the Signora, coming into the room. 

'Leo rose to his feet. “All right,” he replied hurriedly; “let’s 
go.” Carla also rose and went towards her mother. “Why aren’t 
you taking the bag that Merumeci gave you?” ask^d Mariagrazia, 
examimng her daughter from head to foot; “it would go marvel- 
lously well with that dress.” 

“I’ll go and fetch it,” said Carla; and went out. 

She went hastily imstaict and ran to her room. The bag was 
lying on the chest-ofohawers; extremely elegant it was, in the 
most exquisite taste, ar- ? she took it up it suddenly occurred to 
her that this might w^li be the first of a long series of presents. 
This idea struck her with such force that she remained standing 
there in front of the looking-glass, gazing at herself; and she 
seemed to see herself sitting on Leo’s knee, giving him a pat on 
the cheek or leaning her head afrectionately against his chest, 
and asking him in a low voice for the money for some 
litde dress she wanted; or she would be going with her lover to 
some famous dressmaker, or to order three or four of those hats 
from Paris, the latest thing that season, that she liked so much. 
All this, indeed, was higlily attractive, as it was, also, to be the 
owner of a motor-car, of a house, of jewels, and to travel and see 
other peoples and countries — ^in fact, to know no hmits to her 
own activities and her own desires; extremely attractive; and 
already, in spite of herself, she was smiling, when suddenly, going 
closer to the mirror, she noticed a red, rotmd mark on her neck. 
At fii^t she did not understand what it was; she rubbed it with 
her fingers, examined it again. Then finally she remembered that 
Leo, in the drawing-room a short whUefoefore, had kissed her or 
the neck. An absurd fear came over her that her mother might 
notice it; 'she took her powder-box and powderfi the place 
thickly, and then, while she was twisting mis way and that in 
front of the mirror to see if the guilty redness had vanished, all of 
a sudden Leo’s imperious invitation to her to go that night to his 
flat, and the presents and clothes she luul dreamed of, appearec 
to her all bound together in one single, inexorable association. 
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My God, is that my new life?" she asked herself, with a superficial, 
:onventional sort of fear, not being yet conscious enough of her 
Dwn feeling to be really fnghtened. ‘Is it to be that? But in any 
:ase she had no time, now, to go deeply into the matter; out of the 
larkness, from the garden below, came the strident sound of the 
:ar horn, wamLig her that it was time to go. 

She put out the light and rushed downstairs, tortured, in the 
midst of these practical acts — even though no precise thought 
:ook shape in her mind — by an acute freling of sadness, a violent 
.onging to weep, which twisted her facc. into a ridiculous grimace, 
rhe corridor was dark; she felt her way ii^ the vestibule, opened 
:he door, and was greeted by the bo^ h^rous clamour of her 
mother, Leo and Michele, who were W^thig in the car. The 
Dpen space in front of the house was enveloped in thick darkness; 
t was raining noiselessly, and there was noming to be seen except 
1 few gleaming reflections, here and there, from the car, and its 
/eUow, lit-up windows, from behind which the pink, joyful, 
atisfred faces of the tliree people inside the padded box watched 
ler arrival with curiosity. It was a matter of a moment; and then 
3arla jumped in and dropped into the seat beside her lover; and 
the car moved off. 

Not one of the four spoke a word, the whole way. Leo drove 
die big car skilfully amidst the confusion of the crowded streets; 
Carla, sitting motionless beside him, gazed dreamily at the 
moving traffic, where, beyond the glossy bonnet of the car, 
between two black processions of umbrellas beneath the rain, red- 
amped vehicles darted hither and thither in a way that appeared 
^razy. Her mother, too, looked out of the window, but not so 
much in order to see as to be seen: the big, luxurious car gave her 
a feeling of happiness and wealth, and every time some humble 
Dr common head emerged from the gloomy turmoil of the street 
and was carsied along past her eyes by the current of humanity, 
she felt like hurling a grimace of contempt into ^he unknoy^ 
Derson"s face, as much as to say: “You, you ugly half-wit, you 
lave to walk, and quite right too, it"s all you deserve. But I, on 
the other hand, I, quite rightly, loll upon cushions as I cleave my 
way through the common herd.” 
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Michele was the only one wly) did not look out into the street, 
£br he was more interested hr what the car carried within its 
sumptuous box; indeed it seemed to him that there was nothing 
else to look at. Darkness hid the &ces of his three companions, 
but each time the car passed underneath a lamp-post, a vivid Hght 
illuminated, for a moment, the still, seated ^ures. Then his 
mother’s fece would become visible, with its weak but deep-cut 
features, its eyes fuU of vanity; Carla’s, the speU-bound, childish 
£ice of a little girl going to a party; and Leo’s, in profile, red, 
well-proportioned, rather hard, like some inexpHcable, lighten- 
ing object revealed, for one instant, by a flash of lightning. Each 
time Michele saw them, he was astonished that he himself should 
be in their company. ‘Why these people,’ he thought, ‘rather 
than others?’ These figures were more man ever foreign to him, 
so that he almost did not recognize them; and it seemed to him 
that a blue-eyed blonde in place of Carla, a tall, thin woman in 
place of his mother, and a small, nervous man in place of Leo, 
would have made no dificrcnce to his hfc. Yet there they were, 
in the darkness, motionless, each jolt of the car causing mem tc 
knock against each other like lifeless marionettes; and it seemec 
to him that there could be nothing more distressing than to see 
them so remote, so detached, so hopelessly alone. 

They arrived: four black rows of cars fllled the dark space ir 
front of the hotel. There were cars of every sort and size, anc 
their drivers, clothed from head to foot in shiny waterproof, 
talked and smoked in Uttle groups. And, in luminous contrast 
with the gloom of the winter evening, the entrance of the Ritz 
shone out with a luxurious, hospitable light. The revolving door 
of wood and glass, with its f miliar sound, introduced them one 
after the other into a hall full of menservants and pages; then, 
passing by way of a cloakroom overflowing with numberec 
overcoats, they went through a series of empty, gilded reception- 
Topms and finally reached the ballroom. There, sitting at a little 
table by the dpor, was a man selling tickets; Leo paid, and they 
went in. 

It was already lafe, and a large crowd filled the long, low room. 
The tables were arr^inged along the walls, in the middle people 
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were dancing, and at the end,(&om a kind of gallery ovethtmg 
by two palm-trees, an American'Negro band was playing dance 
music. 

“What a crowd!” said the Signora ad miring ly but pessimis- 
tically, throwing a digni&ed glance round the room. “You see, 
Carla, we shall Sever find a pXM:e.” 

In spite of these forebodings, however, they found a small 
table in a comer; they sat down, and the Signora divested herself 
of her cloak. “You know,” she said, looking about the room and 
turning vaguely towards her three companions, “there are quan- 
tities of people we know here. Look, Carla . . . the Valentinis.” 

“And the Santandreas, Mummy.” 

“And the Contris,” added her mother., She bent forward a 
little, and went on in a lower voice. “Talking of the Santandreas 
— ^you know they went for their honeymoon two months ago to 
Paris? In the same sleeping-car there were the bridegroom, the 
bride, and the bride’s boy-fiiend . . . what’s his name? You 
know.” 

“Giorgetti,” said Carla. 

“Yes, of course, Giorgetti, that’s it. Just imagine! Really it 
seems hardly possible!” 

The music stopped, and after some vain applause the dancers 
went back to their places; at once the buzz of conversation became 
louder. The Signora turned towards her lover. “How would it 
be,” she proposed, “if we went to the theatre this evening to see 
that French company? I have a box for a second performance, 
either this evening or the day after to-morrow.” 

“This evening I can’t,” said Leo, looking closely at the girl. “I 
have an appointment at eleven i!hat I can’t cut.” 

“An appointment at eleven o’clock in the evening!” echoed the 
Signora, naif sarcastic and half confidential. “Tell us, Merumed, 
is it male or^male?” ' • 


Leo hesitated; should he arotise the Signora’s jodous^ or not? 
“Female, of course,” he answered finally; “but I*didn c explain 
myself very well. It’s not so much an appointment as a visit . . . 
a cold supper ... at the house of a lady who’s entertaining some 
friends.” 
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“And who is this lady, if I ask?” enquired the Signora, 
now thoroughly irritated, in a hard voice. Leo was disconcerted; 
he had not foreseen this indiscretion, and he searched and searcher 
for the name of someone the Signora did not know. “Mis: 
Smithson,” he announced at last. “You know, the artist.” 

“Ah yes indeed!” exclaimed the Signora, in •’bitter trimnph 
“Miss Smithson. What a pity, really, what a pity, that just the 
day before yesterday I happened to go to my milliner, and my 
milliner showed me a hat that Miss Smithson had ordered to be 
sent to her at Milan! Yes, indeed, because your artist fiiend ha;, 
already been in Milan for five days.” 

“What d’you mean, in Milan?” repeated Leo, astonished. 

“Why, yes,” put .in Michele; “didn’t you know? They put 
forward the date of the Private 'View of her show.” 

“Go and keep your appointment with Miss Smithson, then” — 
the Signora wore a poisonous smile on her fece now — “go, by 
all means; but I’m afraid that, even if you catch a train at once — 
or even an aeroplane — ^you won’t get there in time.” She pausec 
for a moment, and Leo did not answer; Carla, almost fiightened 
was observing her mother closely. “My dear man,” the latter 
went on, “that sort of lie is easily seen through. And now, woulc 
you like me to tell you who this &mous lady is that you’re going 
to visit? Not an honest woman, certainly; you can’t know any 
like that. Some low female, no doubt — some cocotte of the worst 
kind.” ^ 

Carla’s pallor was now so pronounced that Leo feared for t 
moment to see her faint or burst into hysterical weeping; but thi. 
did not happen at all. “Mummy, don’t shout so loud,” said the 
girl in a quiet voice, “someone ‘hi^ht easily hear.” 

There were three loud taps from the conductor’s baton, anc 
the music began again. “Well, Leo,” she added; “shall we dance?” 

They walked towards the dance floor one behirt^ the other 
thrpugh the people sitting at the tables. The pallor that Leo hac 
noticed did not leave Carla’s cheeks as she advanced through the 
chattering crowd, and there was a kind of stiff dignity in her 
expression; but, while still amongst the crowd, and before giving 
her hand to her companion, she threw back hen head and saic 
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firmly — almost, he thought, wth clenched teeth: “It’s under- 
stood, Leo, that I’m coming to '^u this evening. You can expect 
me without fail.” 

“Seriously?” 

“Perfecdy seriously.” Her voice had already changed; it was no 
longer firm, bill trembling, and it seemed as though both breath 
and confidence had deserted her. “But now,” she added< “don’t 
talk to me any more. I just want to dance.” * 

As they danced, Leo supported the girl’s waist with all the 
strength of his arm; a Ughtness, an unaccustomed eagerness lent 
wings to his &et, and, although the space was small and the crowd 
dense, he strove to execute the most difficult steps. ‘Now I’ve got 
you,’ he was thinking, ‘this time I’ve got yqu.’ There was a sense 
of melancholy confusion, however, in the girl’s heart: she danced 
unwillingly, she longed to get out of the crowd and sit down by 
herself in some comer and close her eyes. The merry-go-round 
of dancers rotated in continuous movement before her eyes — 
faces of men, of women, expressionless, serious, smiling; the 
music was triumphant, victorious, but not without a little 
trembling chord of sadness in it — very ordinary, really — ^which 
came back insistendy fi;om time to time. The sight and sound of 
fiices and music made her head swim. 

The dance was finished now, and the couples were returning 
to their places; Michele and his mother were also returning, in 
the midst of a fierce quarrel. “Never again shall I dance with you,” 
repeated Mariagrazia in indignation. 

“What’s all mis about?” demanded Leo, authoritatively. 

“Never again,” she went on. “Just imagine — everybody was 
looking at us. What on earth Aiust they have thought? It was 
terrible . . . He danced lihe a . . . like a . . .” — she searched for a 
comparison and, in the confusion of her anger, could not find 
one — “like giJthief.” 

“What! Really!” exclaimed Leo, in astonishment. 

“Like an ill-maimered lout,” she corrected herself with dignity. 

“Please tell me,” said the boy, making an effort to smile, 
“please tell me how thieves dance? And, in the present company, 
who is the thief, I, or somebody else?” 
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“Oh, be quiet,” she implored^) looking round. 

“No, I won t,” persisted Michele. “In any case, I dance more 
ike the victim of a thief, reUeved of all earthly encumbrances, of 
all passion and deUght. If you want to know how thieves dance, 
you’ll have to try someone else. Certainly you will,” he con- 
duded, staring hard at Leo; “someone else.” 

For a moment Leo, sitting motionless between the two 
anxious women, did not say a word. Then he smiled. “I really 
beUeve,” he said, rising to his feet, “that something must have 
happened to you, Michele. And therefore I think it would be 
better if you went away . . . unless you want me to go.” 

“Yes, Michele, go away,” implored his mother. 

Michele looked at; her. “And so,” he burst forth, “you prefer 
to send away your own son rather than an outsider like Leo?” 

“But after all — ^it was Leo who invited us!” 

There was no rej)ly to that. ‘She’s right,’ drought Michele, ‘it 
was Leo who paid.’ He stared straight ahead at the big, low room 
with its deafening buzz of conversation, at all the groups of 
people, the women with painted feces and crossed legs exposed 
to view, the men sitting in self-possessed attitudes with cigarettes 
in their mouths, at all the groups of people eating, drinking, 
talking in a nonchalant manner; at the negroes tuning their 
instruments across the floor under the palm-trees. No; there war 
no reply. “You’re right,” he said finally; “I’U go. Amuse yourself. 
The ^ef is going away.” And he went. 

Outside, it was stiU raining. ‘Thief, thief,’ Michele repeated tc 
himself, almost without resentment, and with a kind of felse 
exaltation. ‘He tried to rob me of Lisa too. Who is the thief 
anyhow?’ But, a few minutes l&ter, he was forced to recognize, 
to his OAvn astonishment, that he wasmot in the least an^ry; he 
was, on the other hand, perfectly calm. No action on Leo’s part, 
however'viUainous, was capable of shaking his indifference; afte 
‘a sham outbierst of hatred, he always ended by finding himsel 
as he was now, somewhat dazed and Hght-headed, his mine 
empty. 

The pavements were crowded, the street crammed wit! 
vehicles, for it was the busiest moment of the afternoon. With nc 
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imbrella against the rain, Michele walked slowly along as 
-hough it were a day of sunshini, looking idly at the shop win- 
dows, at the women, at the electric signs hanging in the darkness. 
But however hard he tried he could not manage to take arty 
hterest in the well-known spectacle of the street; die anguish that 
lad taken possession of him, for no pardcular reason, as he 
walked away through the empty reception-rooms of the hotel, 
did not leave him; me image of himself as he really was and «s 
ne could not forget that he was, pursued him. He seemed to have 
a clear vision of himself— alone, wretched, indifferent. 

He felt a sudden desire to go into a cinema. There was a very 
luxurious one in that same street, which displayed, at its marble 
doorway, a kind of luminous, continually-revolving w hi rligig. 
Michele went up to it and looked at the photographs; but they 
were of some bit of Chinese nonsense made in America — 
altogether too stupid: so he lit a cigarette and continued his 
drifting progress in the rain, through the crowd. Then he threw 
away the cigarette. There was notliing to be done. 

But his anguish was all the time increasing; of that there could 
be no doubt. He already knew the course it wo\ild take: first the 
vague imcertainty, the lack of confidence, the seme of emptiness, 
the need to busy himself with something, to find some passionate 
interest; then, very gradually, the dry feeling in the tnroat, the 
bitter taste in the mouth, the wide, staring eyes, the imistent 
recurrence of certain absurd phrases in his vacant mind, a state, 
in fact, of fiirious and disillusioned despair. Of this state o£ 
anguish Michele had a most painful dread: he longed not to think 
about it, but to live, like everybody else, from minute to minute, 
with no anxieties, at peace with bimself and with others. ‘Oh, tc 
be an imbecile!’ he sighetLsometimes; but, when he least expectec 
it, a word, an image, a thought would bring him back again tc 
the eternal j^stion; and then his listlessness would go to the 
winds. All efforts to recapture it would be vain, and he would bfi 
forced to think. « 

That day, as he walked slowly along the crowded pavements, 
he was struck, as he looked down at the hundreds of ^t tramp- 
ling in the slush, by the vanity of his own movements. ‘All these 
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people,* he thought, ‘know wlu:re they’re going and what they 
want, they have a purpose in lile and ^t’s why they hurry and 
torment tnemselves, and are sad or happy. They have something 
to live for, whereas I ... I have nothing ... I have no purpose. 
If I don’t walk, I sit: it makes no difference.’ He kept his eyes 
fixed on the ground: yes, there truly was, in all diose feet tramp- 
ling the mire in firont of him, an assurance, a confidence that he 
did not possess; he looked, and the disgust that he felt with him- 
self increased stiU further. Wherever he was, he was the same — 
idle, indifferent; this rain-soaked street was his own life, which he 
traversed without faith and without enthusiasm, his eyes dazzled 
by the deceptive splendours of the advertising signs. ‘How long 
is this going on?’ he wondered. He looked upwards; the silly 
revolving signs were there in the black darkness above, one 
recommending a tooth-paste, another a shoe-polish. He lowered 
his eyes again; the movement of his feet continued steadily, the 
slush squelched firom under his heels, the crowd walked. ‘And 
where am I going?’ he asked himself again. He slipped one finger 
round under his collar. ‘What am I? Why don’t I run, why 
don’t I hurry along like all these people? Why not be a man of 
instinct, a sincere human being? '\^y not have faith?’ His distress 
oppressed him; he wanted to stop one of the passers-by, take him 
by the coat collar, ask him where he was going, why he was 
hurrying hke that; he wanted to have some kind of purpose, 
even an illusory one, instead of trudging along like this, from 
street to street, amongst people who really had a purpose. ‘Where 
am I going?’ Once upon a time, it appeared, men used to know 
their paths in life firom the first to the last step; but now it was 
not so; now one’s head was in fa bag, one was in the dark, one 
was bhnd. And yet one stiU had to go somewhere; but where? 
Michele thought he would go home. 

A sudden haste came upon him. But the street crammed 
with vehicles .which — since there were too many of them — ^were 
compelled to advance very slowly along beside the pavements; 
it was impossible to cross. In the diagonal rain, between the dark 
or illuminated fii^ades of the houses, the two opposii^ files of 
Cars, one going up and the other dodm, were waiting to firee 
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themselves and leap forward; md he too waited. Then, amongst 
all the others, he noticed oni car that was larger and more 
luxurious than the rest; inside it sat a man leanii^ stiffly back, 
with his head in shadow, and across his chest lay an arm, a 
woman’s arm. You could see that she was sitting beside him and 
had &Ilen across his knees with her hand clasping him rotmd the 
shoulders, as though in suppHcadon, yet not daring to Ipok him 
in the face. The motionless man, the c linging woman, were pre- 
sented for one moment to Michele’s eyes in me white Ught of the 
street-lamps; then the car moved on, gliding like a whale in 
among the other vehicles, and all Michele could see of it was the 
Httle red hght above the number-plate, looking like an advertise- 
ment. Then this last sign vanished. 

The brief vision he had seen left him with an intolerable 
nervous depression. He did not know the man and woman, they 
were evidently people of a completely different world from his, 
possibly foreigners; and yet it seemed to him that the scene had 
been produced from his own mind and was one of his own 
anxious imaginings, brought to hfe and displayed before his eyes 
by some superior power. That was his own proper world, a 
world in which people suffered genuinely, where you might cling 
to shoulders that were bereft of pity, might suppHcate in vain — 
not this limbo full of absurd bickerings and ^se sentiments, in 
which the distorted, unreal figures of his mother, of Lisa, Carla, 
Leo and all the people he knew, vainly agitated themselves. He 
could have truly hated that man, have truly loved that woman; 
but he knew that it was useless even to hope, for the promised 
land was forbidden to him and he would never reach it. 

A poheeman had now held «ip the interminably passing traffle 
and Scheie was able to cross. Half-way across the street he felt 
a kind of dizziness, an intolerable discomfort; so he took off his 
hat and lej^the rain frU .upon his bare head. > 

He could not have explained the true nature o^his feeling!^ for 
a great number of undefined longings were frrmenting in his 
som, and the torment of thought infficted a sufi&ring mat was 
also physical. An empty taxi went past close to him; he jumped 
in, gave the address of his home; but the memory of those two 
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haunted him, the man and the woman rlinging to him in the 
luxurious car. wish I knew where they’d gone,’ he thought, 
almost seriously. ‘I could give the driver their address, and go and 
see*them, and beseech them to take me with them.’ These absurd- 
ities and the images that accompanied them calmed him down a 
little; but at each jolt in the road he seemed to be atwakened &om 
some unattainable dream, and he realized witli bitterness that such 
vain hmdes would not alter, even in the sUghtest degree, the 
reality of die world in which he lived. 

In five minutes he was home; he hurried across the front 
garden, in rain even heavier than before, and went into the dark 
hall. The corridor too was plunged in gloom; he put down his 
hat and coat on a chair and, without turning on the lights, felt 
his way towards the stairs. But as he went past the drawing-room 
door he noticed that a Utde light was showing through the key- 
hole, and he heard music, dance-music, in fret — ^the same, it 
seemed to him, that he had heard a few minutes before in the 


hotel ballroom. ‘This is a kind of persecution,’ he said to himself; 
and he opened the door and went in. The part of the room which 
was usually devoted to conversation was in darkness, but the 
other part, beyond the arch and its two pillars, was lit up, and 
somebody was playing the piano. He wdked forward, and the 

S rson who was bending over the keyboard then turned and 
3ked at him: it was Lisa. 


‘She’s come here to explain things to me,’ thought Michele, 
bored. ‘As if I hadn’t already understood the whole situation!’ He 
sat down in an armchair, away from the light. “We went to the 
Ritz,’’ he said calmly; “but it was really too dull and I came 
away. Also — just imagine! — had<a quarrel with Leo.” 

she looked at him with curiosity. “Ah! did you really?” she 
asked, getting up and coming over to him. She sat down in front 
of him, as close as she could. “And what was the n^on?” she 
addq^s. in R hesitating but confidential manner. “Perhaps it wae 
about me?” , 


Mkhele glanced at her questioning free and had a great desire 
to laugh. ‘My poor Lisa,’ he wanted to say to her, ‘what mus- 
I do to convince you that I don’t love* you?’ But, out of pitj' 
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for her, he restrained himse^. “No,” he answered shortly; 
“not about you, about busme.b matters, my mother’s business 
matters.” 

“Ah, I see,” said Lisa, rather disappointed. She gazed insistently, 
passionately, at the boy, and was tormented by a desire to justify 
herself, to exjdain what had really happened. ‘After that, every- 
thing will be clear,’ she was thinking, ‘and he’ll put his head on 
my knee, as he did this morning.’ These thoughts absorbed her, 
and time was passing, but she could not think of any pretext for 
mentioning the subject that lay so close to her heart. 

Then their eyes met. “I said that,” began Lisa, “because I think 
you have every reason to be angry with me and with Leo.” 

“Why? I’ve no reason to be angry with qither of you,” Michele 
answered, observing her attentively. ‘Don’t you believe it!’ he 
longed to add. 

“I imderstand you,” went on Lisa, “Oh! indeed I understand 
you. And that’s why I feel that I owe you an explanation.” 

Michele neither spoke nor moved. ‘I must give her the impres- 
sion,’ he said to himself, ‘that I’m far removed from all these 
arguments of hers . . . that I don’t know anything about them.’ 

“First and foremost” — ^Lisa bent forward and looked the boy 
in the eyes — “if you think there’s anything between me and that 
man, I assure you you’re quite wrong. There was once — ^I must 
tell you now, it’s no use trying to hide it from you — ^there was 
once a ... a relationship. He loved me.” Lisa made a shght 
gesture to show that it was a question of digging up the distant 
past. “I was young, and at that moment I was in need of help; 
so — ^partly because of his persistence, partly because of my oWff 
situation at that time — I ended^by giving in to him.” 

“I’ve been told that y-ou’re still a married woman,” interrupted 
Michele, almost without meaning to. 

“My husband ran away,” rephed Lisa, with extreme ‘sim- 
pUci^, “a year after our wedding, taking all my jewellery, with 
him.” She remained for a moment deep in thought, but without 
any sign of sadness or embarrassment, like someone who is 
making an efibrt to take up the thread of a conversation after 
some quite insigniticant interruption. 
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*‘I gave in to him,” she beganpgain, after a short pause, “and 
die thing dragged on for a few years — three years, to be exact — 
until one fine day I realized that I didn’t love him, that I had 
never loved him, and so we parted.” 

‘Wasn’t it really that he left you for my mother?’ Michele 
wanted to ask. But he forbore; what was the use «sf it? 

‘‘And we didn’t see each other any more, except occasionally 
at your house, until . . . until to-day, when he came to see me 
widi goodness knows what intentions. Perhaps he thought he 
could begin die whole thing over again.” She laughed, to indicate 
the complete absurdity of Leo’s hopes. ‘‘As if I could forget his 
conduct towards myself, and — ^apart firom that — ^as if I had no 
other fiiends but him, and he had only to come to me in order 
to obtain everything. I was just in the act of turning him out 
when you arrived. That is the truth, believe me; I can swear to 
it on all that I hold most sacred.” 

Lisa paused and looked at the boy with an expression that was 
both imploring and doubtful. He, for his part, had lowered his 
head and sat starin|; at his hands. 

‘‘Yes, of course,” he said finally, showing a pair of imcompre- 
hending eyes and a vaguely preoccupied face. 

Of course what? What did “of course” mean? Did it mean: 
“Of course you didn’t betray me”? Or did it mean: “Of course 
you did betray me”? The words increased the confusion in her 
mind. Bending forward, still filled with emotion from the speech 
she had just made, she gazed at Michele as though she ex- 
pected to find in his fiice the explanation of his reply; but the 
"boy displayed the most unrufBed indi&rence, and there was 
a sort of hardness in his eyes; he looked as if he had never 
spoken. 

Disappointed, Lisa sat back in her chair; all sorts of apprehen- 
sions jarred'in her mind. ‘He doesn’t beUeve me,’ she W^s thinking, 
and jvas almosbwringing her hands with pain. ‘And yet it’s true.* 
A few momentsipassed in this way, in an embarrassing silence; then 
she burst out laughing. 

“Poor Leo!” she exclaimed; “it’s not been a good day for him. 
He’s quarrelled both with me and with you . . . not to mention 
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your mother, which is die nc^rmal thing. He’s had no success 
at aUl” 

Her laughter was nervous, artihcial; and between one trill 
and the next she observed Michele and saw that his hewilderment 
had redoubled. She went on laughing; the drawing-room was 
half in darkness, the two litde lamps on the piano, screwed into 
two sham snufied-out candles, shone on the glossy, oblong lid 
and looked like two tapers on a bier; stiU she laughed, imtil her 
laugh died in her throat at the sight of Michele’s motionless and 
— yes, indeed it was — ^vaguely pitying face in firont of her. The 
expression she saw there signified clearly: ‘I happen to find myself 
in the company of a madwoman; I must listen to her, approve all 
she says, and make a special efibrt not to irritate her.’ And 
nothing could have been more agonizing to her, in her desire for 
understanding and her hunger for passion, than this dehberate 
coldness. Then Michele spoke. 

“Certainly,” he said, “things might have gone better for him.” 

This reply destroyed Lisa’s last illusions, and a hitter, passionate 
discouragement took possession of her. ‘He’s avenging himself^’ 
she thought. ‘He thinks I’ve betrayed him and he won’t even 
listen to me, and he answers me as if I were an idiot.’ 

Michele was there, right in firont of her, there could be no 
doubt of it. The purity and sincerity she had wished to rediscover 
were still there, in his eyes and on his brow; his passion was real, 
it truly existed; and it seemed to her that, if only she could find 
the right words, she could surely convince him. 

“Look, Michele,” she begged, bending forwards again, as 
before. “It’s not my feult that you found me with Leo — ^he just* 
arrived. Besides, how could you believe, after what happened 
between you and me thisimoming, that I could, on the very same 
afternoon, accept this man’s advances without more ado? And 
look — ^it woold anyhow.be absolutely impossible for me to love 
Leo: he’s coarse, he’s unimaginative. You judge me,wTongly;4roi£i 
must revise your opmion. You diink I’m fiivolsus and — ^what 
shall I say? — fcdle; but I assure you it isn’t true. I’m quite a 
di^rent sort of person. I need something more than that — ah, if 
you only knew how much I’ve thot^ht about it! — something 
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jiat isn’t merely outward appear|nce, that isn’t jwt the material 
3ody, but also . . She stopped suddenly, gazing at Michele. 
‘And in you, you see,” she added in a lower voice, speaking more 
dowly and bringing her fece close to the boy’s, ‘‘in you that thing 
exists, and that’s why I value you and love you.” 

‘This is what’s called plain speaking,’ thought Michele. He did 
lot answer, but drew ms head back a little, more in embarrass- 
ment than repugnance, and observed Lisa. The whole of the 
ipper part of her body was thrust forward from the low arm- 
rhw in which she sat, and appeared, thus bent, to be bursting 
out of her tight-fitting dress, while her short skirt, pulled up at 
die back, disclosed a large feminine thigh encircled by a pink 
garter. He was struck jby this last detail. ‘She’s certainly not to be 
despised,’ he thought. ‘Leo is right.’ But all at once, partly 
because of the freling of artifrciality inspired in him by the pre- 
vious conversation, partly because of the baseness of this thought 
that flashed through his mind, he was filled with a disgust so 
violent that it made his lips tremble. ‘Not that,’ he said to himself; 
‘no, not that.’ He lowered his eyes and drew back even further. 

‘‘No, don’t look at me like that,” she exclaimed even before 
he had spoken, frightened at seeing him stiflen up again just 
as before, after his brief, frvourable agitation at the sight of 
her nudity. ‘‘Please don’t be like that. Don’t be so reserved. 
Do please answer me. Tell me seriously what you’re thinking 
about.” 

Silence ensued, and, for the first time since Michele had come 
in, he heard the rustling of the rain against the closed shutters. 
■He remembered Leo and the two women whom he had left 
behind at the hotel. 


‘‘What I’m thinking about?” he repeated at length, without a 
hint of irony. ‘‘I’m thinking that they haven’t come home yet. 
I’m* thinking that it’s bad weather — ^that’s what thinking 
abopt.” « 

There was silence. She still remained in the same position, 
doubled up in her chair; there was nothing to be said, every 
attempt had friled, hopelessly. She looked at Michele’s shoes ahe 
it seemed to her that her mind was frilmg. ‘It would have beer 
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better,’ she surprised herself tidnking, ‘if I had not turned Leo 
down. At least I should have hs\d him, now.’ 

The gloom inside the room was, in the meantime, increasing; 
it was engulfing the wails and the fiimiture, was growing 
steadily thicker, descending upon the two who sat there and 
deepening thek darkness all round them; until a kind of cavern 
was created, hewn roughly out of the blackness, low-vaulted, 
sooty-ceilinged, a cavern of feeble fight. Huddled in this dying 
halo, the two black figures kept watch over the bier upon which 
the tapers flickered, flickered and grew red, flickered and grew 
dark, and finally went out. 

“And now what’s the matter?’’ demanded Lisa, in a discour- 
aged voice, out of the night. 

“There’s nothing wrong,’’ came the answer; “the electric 
current has felled because of the bad weather. We must wait.’’ 

Silence again; darkness, and the rustle of the rain; and then 
Michele felt a hand on his, and smiled, but without pity. ‘Now 
is the moment,’ he thought, ‘the moment to forgive, and to 
forget, and to abandon oneself to sentiment in this propitious 
darkness.’ 

But his imagination, oppressed, recoiled from sarcasm, and 
derived, firom the caress of those fingers, a pretext for fentasies of 
passion. He imagined himself seeking Lisa in the blackness, 
pressing her, at last, to liis breast with a genuine, decisive kiss. 
For a moment he struggled against this weakness. Images passed 
in front of his eyes that saw only darkness — the image of Lisa or, 
to be more precise, the memory of that exposed leg upon which 
all his desires were fixed, and that other image of the man antlT 
woman in the motor-car. ‘Why isn’t Lisa that woman?’ he 
thought. ‘W|iy am I not that man?’ The soimd of the falling rain 
could be heard against the walls of the villa, the darkness was 
complete, the stupid, eager liand never ceased its warift caressing, 
and Michdie did not dare to thrust it away and Jose it; he.,wRs 
coimting the seconds and thinking tliat he would wait one minute 
for the fight that would tear them apart. ‘O hand!’ he implored, 
tryii^ hard to smile, ‘wait just a little longer . . . long enough, 
anyhow, to save appearances.’ But the fi^t did not come; the 
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minute passed; and then, albdt dualizing the absurd weakness of 
his action, die boy stooped and kissed the hand. 

‘That’s die end of everything,’ he thought the next moment, 
half pleased and half disgusted. ‘Now I must pull her on to my 
knee and kiss her on the mouth.’ And he was on die point of 
carrying out his intendon when there was a sound of voices and 
laughter from the corridor. The drawing-room door opened; 
the trembling gleam of a candle pierced die darkness and made 
the whole room quiver; gigandc shadows leapt up against the 
ceiling, alternating with splashes of brilliant hght. Followed by 
Leo and Carla, his mother entered. 

They came forward with short steps, obviously trying hard to 
distinguish the two seated figures. Leo was holding the candle, 
and his red face, all bedewed with light, could be seen clearly; die 
mother and daughter were one on each side of him, and were 
only half illuminated. They walked hesitatingly, followed by 
their own enormous shadows on the walls and ceiling. 

“Ah! it’s you!’’ exclaimed the Signora at last, recognizing Lisa. 

“It’s you ^ain!’’ said Carla in her turn. “Is it very long since 
the lights went off? We danced and enjoyed ourselves. And — 
just ini^ine! — ^Leo made Mummy dance the Charleston!’’ 

“And how well she did it!’’ said Leo, coming forward. 

“Oh, Merumed, don’t speak to me of that Charleston,” 
sighed the Signora. She had sat down, and seemed very tired. 
“Just fiincy,” she went on, turning to Lisa. “AH of a sudden he 
held me away from him and started kicking his legs about, and 
he said to me: ‘Do as I’m doing.’ At first I wouldn’t; then I 
Started imitating him, and in £ve minutes I was able to dance it 
better than all the other women in the room. It’s not in the least 
difficult, your Charleston.” c 

“Come, come. It can’t quite be said that you really know how 
to dance it,” Carla observed. 

‘ “What d’yeu mean, I don’t know how to?” protested her 
mother, offended. “Look, I’ll do it again for you this minute. 
It’s perfectly easy.” 

“But, Mummy,” insisted Carla, “it can’t be learned in such a 
short time as that.” 
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“Oh, can’t 1?” replied her Mother, rising to her feet in high 
irritation. “Well, I’d just like to^ow you . . . if it’s only to prove 
to you that I’m not in the habit of telling lies, like you.” She 
took off her cloak and placed it on a chair. “Now, Lisa, please, 
will you play a Charleston?” she went on, tinning towards her 
fiiend. “You’lhfind one in that pile of dance music on top of the 
piano.” 

Lisa rose and Leo followed her, holding the candle. “What 
would you like?” she said, turning over the music by the flickering 
candle-li^ht. “O/i the Transatlantic Liner? A Night in New York?^ 
“That’s Night in New York,” the Signora approved. 

Lisa sat down at the piano and prepared to start playing, while 
Leo stood beside her and held the Ught foi; her. Deep in shadow 
beside the opposite wall, Michele and Carla, motionless and 
silent, watched. 

The facile, discordant tune echoed in the stillness. “Come on!” 
Leo encouraged her. Looking carefully at her feet, the Signora 
started to dance. The candlelight fell imbecomingly upon her 
painted, flushed face, furrowed with soft wrinkles; the dress she 
wore was close-fitting, and at each jerky movement her breast 
and hips strained at the glossy material. She threw her legs first 
this way and then that, striving to keep in time with the music 
and to hold her knees well together, but it was clear that she must 
have forgotten Leo’s lesson, for all of a sudden she stopped and 
looked at her lover with a disappointed expression. 

“I don’t know . . . This isn’t the tune we danced to at the 
hotel,” she said. “I don’t know how to dance it to this tune.” 

“You see, Miunmy,” said Carla, coming forward out of dl? 
shadow, “I was quite right.” •* 

“Oh no, indeed you weren’t.” In the light of the candle her 
mother’s fece wore an expression of Uvely (hspleasure. “The tune 
wasn’t the ^ame.” * • 

“You chose it yourself,” observed Lisa, turning «ound firon^ thib 
piano. • 

Leo stepped forward with the candle into the irritated, discon- 
certed drde formed by the other three. “Never mind, never 
mind,” he kept saying condUatingly. “Some other time.” 
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All five of them were silent (or a moment, looking at each 
other. The rain could be hear^. falling more heavily now; its 
ceaseless pattering sound was mingled with violent gusts of wind 
against me vibrating shutters. Then at last Carla spoke. “We 
must go and change,” she said. “It’s almost dinner-time.” 

“You’ll stay and dine with us, won’t you, Merumeci?” said 
the Signora, who wanted at all costs to wrest an appointment out 
of her lover for the next day. 

“No. I mean, yes . . answered Leo. 

They went oft hesitatingly, one after the other, towards the 
door. The Signora was holdmg the candle now and saying in a 
sprightly way: “Wlioever loves me, follow me.” Carla laughed. 
But before leaving tfte room Leo went over to Afichele, who was 
still sitting down. “Well,” he asked him, “did you do as I told 
you? Remember, Lisa is not to be snifftd at; she’s fiit but expert.” 
After which — ^not without a sly wink at the silent, indinerent 
boy — ^he joined the others. The candle threw one last gleam 
under the cross-beam of the doorway and was then engulfed in 
the blackness of the corridor; their voices could stiU be heard, 
among them that of the Signora saying: “Carla, open the door.” 
Michele, who had not moved ftom his arm-chair, was left ir 
darkness. 

They all went upstairs together, stumbling against each otlier 
and chattering. In me anteroom on the floor above, Carla founc 
two more candles in a drawer; her mother took them anc 
dragged Lisa off with her to show her a new dress. “A golc 
coUar,” she kept on repeating. “You must see. It’s die very latest 
"'feshion.” Leo and Carla remained in the anteroom. 

They stood looking at one another. A solemn, heavy excite- 
ment was discernible in the man’s inexpressive eyes. He had pu 
down the candle on the table and, wim rough-skinned fingers, 
was tornienting Carla’s hand — a. hand that pleased him very 
faiuch becauso-it was white, cool and lean; he was looking up a 
Carla with a siyr, penetrating expression, and his dull imaginatior 
was dwelling upon thoughts of die indecent caresses which tha 
cold hand would know very well how to perform, naturally, anc 
yet not without astonishment. ‘The type of hand,’ he was thinking. 
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‘so delicate that it seems like a "flower, yet capable of anything 
in the cause of enjoyment.* Thft more he thought about it, the 
more excited he became; and fliially his expression hardened, he 
let go of her hand and seized Carla round the waist. The girl, 
evidendy, must have been thinking of something quite diferent. 
“No, Leo . . . lao, do be careful,*’ she murmmred in a low voice, 
defending herself; she looked round with fnghtened eyes; then, 
finally, yielded to him. It was at that moment that Lisa came in. 

She saw, in the middle of the anteroom, the two embracing 
figures, and round them, five doors with velvet curtains. She 
took a step backwards and hid herself. When she looked again, 
scarcely parting the curtains behind which she stood, peering 
from the shadow in which she was plunged^ by the candle on the 
table, she saw the two heads still united, bending this way and 
that as they kissed, and their two shadows leaping, in the utter 
silence, right up to the ceding. Her mind was empty of thought 
and her heart beating fast; she left off peeping for a moment and 
stood undecided and frightened in me darkness, between the 
door and the curtain; then looked again, cautiously; the two 
figures load separated, and were now talking. 

“It seemed to me,” said Leo, “that that curtain moved.” 

“Spirit!” he added, laughing, “if you are there, knock once. 
If you are not there, knock twice.” And he gave a parody of 
people at a spiritualistic seance. Carla, seeing the wrinkles of 
laughter on his half-illuminated face, laughed too, imwiUingly; 
and Lisa, standing there behind the curtain, was longing really tc 
knock, in order to see them leap into the air in terror, with rec 
faces and fear in their eyes. * 

“Sit down here,” the man wa« saying meanwhile; “sit here, or 
my knee.” . 

“But Leo!” the girl implored him; “Leo . . . suppose someone 
were to cojpae!” * • 

“No fear of that.” There was a rustling sound; Lisa opaie4he' 
eyes wide: no, she was not dreaming, Carla was sitting there or. 
the man’s knee with her head against his, sittii^ stiffly, and ther 
. . . why, yes, he was kissing her neck. 

“And now, Carla,” said Leo gaily, “if you’re there, give me ' 
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kiss. If you’re not, give me two.’^ There was sUence; Carla’s big, 
dark head drooped mournfully, ^en suddenly started back. “No, 
Leo,*’ she said, “no . . . not that.’’ She twisted away from bim 
as the gigantic shadows swayed; then stopped still. The candle 
cast gleams of light, now longer, now shorter; the two figures, 
absorbed, with bent heads, now neither movedmor spoke; the 
only sound to be heard was the &int creaking, at intervals, of the 
divan. Then Lisa went noiselessly back into the Signora’s room. 

Her initial astonishment had been succeeded by a vindictive 
joy. ‘Now I shall take Mariagrazia by the arm,* she said to herself, 
‘and show her what her dear Leo is up to.’ But the sight of the 
Signora, as she came back into the room, for some reason dis- 
armed her. 

She found her walking up and down, candle in hand, closely 
and conceitedly inspecting, in the mirror, the effect of her new 
dress. 

“What d’you think of it?’’ she enquired. She was much pre- 
occupied with a fiiult she had discovered above the belt, a fold 
in the wrong place. “I’ll put a piece of nbbon there,’’ she said; 
“or ... or perhaps . . . but Lisa, help me a moment.’’ She turned 
round, and round again, dissatisfied; but Lisa had sat down in a 
dark comer, and now, for a reason she could not explain, the 
memory of what she had seen made her heart ache, and she 
closed her eyes. 

“I don’t know,” she said vaguely. 

“What d’you mean, you don’t know?” repeated the other 
woman in perplexity, gazing at herself in the glass. “Here I am, 
"Worried to death, and you answer me: I don’t know. What do 
you know, then?” "• 

‘I know plenty of things,’ Lisa would have liked to reply. But 
now she had no more wish to disclose the unexpected secret; she 
was widihfeld from doing so by a special kind of restraining influ- 
dncpr-^that of her own mgnity, in fact. For she did not wish it to 
be thought that, in revealing Leo’s new intrigue, she was acting 
out of a paltry desire for vengeance as a betrayed mistress, instead 
of from the disgust she &lt and the afiection she bore towards 
Carla. For this reason she was silent. 
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“How about putting a gold rose there?” the Signora was 
addng; and the candle she held in her hand threw gleams of 
anxiety on to her face. » 

“Yes, of course,” Lisa approved vaguely; but she was seeing 
those two closely joined heads again, and the sight gave her pain, 
and it was thet^t time this had happened to her; it gave her 
pain, like something that is sad and haunting. 

“And how about a belt?” the Signora went on persistently; 
“what d’you think about a narrow gold belt?” She continued to 
look at herself and now seemed more sadsded. “It’s a perfecdy 
lovely frock,” she added, “but diat little crease . . . that wretched 
crease.” A look of doubt passed over her face in the candlelight. 
“I wonder if there’s something disarranged underneath?” she 
suggested, and, putting down the candle on the floor, lifted up 
her clothes with both hands and fumbled amongst the light 
undergarments that she wore next to her skin. The candle darted 
and dickered, and little black coils of smoke twisted about in the 
air, while Lisa, sitting in her dark comer, neither moved nor 
spoke; her eyes travelled back and forth from the big bare legs 
of the Signora to the door behind which, in the anteroom, Leo 
and Carla were embracing. A feeling of disgust oppressed her — 
another sensation new to her; a clear-sighted disgust which dwelt 
upon the girl’s youthfulness and coldly foresaw the ruin that this 
intrigue would bring with it. Indignation she did not feel, nor 
surprise either — oh no, not after the hfe she herself had led; but 
rather — ^yes, that was it — a sort of compassion, of a not very 
precise kind, that embraced the Signora, Leo, Carla, the whole 
lot of them, herself included. The novelty of these feelings MW 
almost frightening to her; she'was extremely tired; and finally 
there came over her a hysterical longing to get away, to think 
over in solitude all the things that had ha|>pened that day. 

She rosg to her feet. “I’m going home,” she said. * » 

The Signora, who had taken off her dress, came over to her in 
chemise and drawers. “Already?” she exclaimed;* but she did not 
detain her, and, having first embraced her, feUowed her with the 
candle to the door. “And this evening, what are you doing?” she 
asked when they reached it. 
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“I’m going to bed,” replied Lisa, vdth perfect simplicity. She 
saw the other woman look at her as if she did not believe her. 
“Good-bye, then,” she said, an<r, being careful to bang the door 
to*wam the two lovers outside, she left the room. 

Carla at once got up &om the divan and came over to meet 
her. “I’ll come down with you,” she said, “and ^ou, Leo, must 
stay in the dark for five minutes.” The Hght of the candle fell full 
omher round fiice; and Lisa noticed that her eyes were tired and 
lustreless and her cheeks paler than mual. She felt a sudden 
desire to speak, to tell what she had seen; but the girl had already 
turned her back and started off down the stairs. 

All the way down, at each step, Lisa was tormented by the 
thought; ‘Ought I to .speak or not?’ She looked at Carla’s almost 
childish cheeks, at her big head, and her feeling of pity increased. 
‘It’s all Mariagrazia’s fault,’ she thought, ‘that this poor little 
thing now finds herself in such a situation.’ They had reached the 
hall; should she speak or not? Lisa had never known a hesitation 
so disconcerting, nor had she ever been so acutely conscious of 
this feeling, so new to her — this feeling of pity. ‘It’s not her fault,’ 
she kept saying to herself; and she would have liked to make 
some gesture or other, to give the girl some kind of a look, 
which, without a word, would penetrate straight to the heart of 
her shameful secret. But she was incapable of it. 

She put on her hat in front of the looking-glass in the corridor, 
by the light of the candle which Carla held up for her; and all the 
time she was examining the girl closely. “What’s tire matter with 
you?” she asked her all of a sudden; “you don’t seem to me your 
‘tfsual self.” 

“The matter?” Carla appealed to be astonished. “Why, 
nothing.” • 

“D’you know you look pale?” went on Lisa. “I think you 
overtire ydurself.” ^ 

* There was n« answer; should she speak or not? She put on her 
coat and, when*she was ready to go out, took Carla’s hand. They 
looked into each other’s fiices; but the girl could not sustain her 
fiiend’s probing glance, and lowered her eyes. 

“Carla,” said the older woman sundry, in* a voice that 
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showed her emotion; “you’re changed. What’s happened to 
you?” 

“Why . . . nothing.” 

Lisa, disconcerted, could not make up her mind to go. “Kiss 
me then,” she said brusquely. They embraced; but, as she kissed 
those cold and somehow insensitive cheeks, Lisa felt terribly dis- 
sati^ed. ‘That wasn’t the right way,’ she kept saying tp herself 
regretfully; ‘that wasn’t the way I ought to have spoken.’ They 
went on into die vestibule. “Remember,” Lisa added in some 
embarrassment, “remember that if anything goes wrong, if you 
have any . . . any troubles, come and see me. Don’t hide anything 
trom me. 

“of course, of course,” said Carla, almost as if she were 
ashamed. Lisa went out and the door closed behind her. 

Thoughtfully the girl went up again to the first floor; she had 
found Lisa’s remarks vaguely alarming. ‘Could she have noticed 
anything?’ she wondered; but, the more she thought about it, the 
more impossible die idea seemed to be: her intrigue with Leo 
had only been going on for one day, and Lisa had only been 
casually and briefly in the house. No, it was impossible . . . 
unless . . . unless perhaps she had suspected something from her 
and Leo’s inexpUcable absence from the vestibule, the evening 
before. ‘But in any case, now, even if she has guessed something, 
it’s too late,’ she concluded, not knowing whether she was glad 
or sorry. ‘This evening I’m going to Leo’s flat.’ 

She went slowly upstairs, the trembling light from the candle 
in her hand following her and casting on the wall a grotesque 
shadow of her with an enormous head. ‘And so I’m going to mwt- 
my new Hfe,’ she thought. She would have liked to feel perfecdy 
calm, but she could not jnanage it; her heart failed her — ^useless 
to deny it — and a feeling of anguish and uncertainty oppressed 
her. ‘I hope these hours will pass quickly,’ she thought, heaving 
a deep, clmdish sigh. ‘I hope the night wm pass qqickly. That’s all 
I want.’ • 

And in the dark anteroom the gleam of her candle showed her 
Leo lying back in an armchair. She placed the candlestick on the 
table and sat down beside him. “What a bore, isn’t it? — that the 
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light doesn’t come on,” she began, mainly in order to say some- 
thing. The man did not answer.cbut took her hands in Im. 

“Well, you’ll come this evening?” he asked. But Carla had not 
time to reply; the curtains of one of the five doors were thrown 
apart and Mariagrazia appeared. 

She brought her own candle with her. She had wrapped herself 
in a great black shawl, and the light on her fiice showed a malig- 
nant expression there. “Lisa has gone away,” she said to her lover, 
without sitting down. “I daresay you, Merumeci, would have 
preferred me to invite her to dinner, wouldn’t you? However, 
one can’t always have everything one wants. And, as it is, your 
dear fiiend will have plenty of time to prepare herself for your 
visit . . . your noctum^ visit.” She stressed me word “nocturnal” 
with a repressed laugn, and without waiting for an answer went 
off down the stairs. 

“Where are you going. Mummy?” cried Carla, getting up. 

“I think it’s dinner-time,” her mother replied without turning, 
going very slowly downstairs one step at a time, holding up the 
light in one hand and leaning with the other on the wooden 
banisters. “But, Merumeci, if you want to run after Lisa, don’t 
stand on ceremony. It’s all the same to me.” 

The gleam of light disappeared and darkness returned. Her 
last words died away at the far end of the landing, beyond the 
comer of the narrow staircase. 

Carla, who had been following the descending figure with her 
eyes, now turned back towards her companion. 

“It’s no good,” said Leo from his armchair. “Your mother will 
'llcver change. When once she gets an idea into her head, nothing 
will get it out again.” With a rested gesture, he fell silent, and 
for a moment or two they did not speak. Carla looked at him 
with a worried, almost fiightened expression. 

“D’you know what I thmk?” she began at last. “Tlut Lisa has 
guessed something.” 

“How can she have done that?” 

“I don’t know. But fiom the way she spoke to me . . .” 

Leo waved his hand contemptuously. “As fer as I’m con- 
cerned,” he said, “she can guess what she likes,”- and he tried. 
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with a rapid movement, to pull the girl towards him. But, for 
no reason at all, she resisted. “No, that’s enough for now,” she 
protested, pushMg with both hands against his shoulders. 

“Come on,” he besought her, bending towards her, with an 
excited face, out of the ^oom, and trying hard to keep hold of 
her by the hipsji “What’s wrong? Just for a moment, as you did 
before.’’^ 

“No.” She struggled with unaccustomed violence, her eyes fiill 
of anger. Then suddenly she knocked against the table, and the 
candle perched on its edge fell to the floor and went out. Pro- 
foimd darkness ensued, and then — ^after the sound of a headlong, 
tumultuous rush downstairs — complete silence. 

‘'What an odd girl!’ thoi^ht Leo, left alqne in the dark. ‘First 
she wants to be undressed, and five minutes later she doesn’t even 
let you kiss her on the brow.’ He was not irritated but only 
slighdy surprised; his desire, by now, was subsiding. Peering 
about in the surrounding gloom, he felt in his pockets for a box of 
matches, then lit one; stooping down, he picked up the candle 
and held the match to it. ‘And now,’ he said to himself, ‘let’s go 
and eat.’ He got up, but after he had taken a few steps remem- 
bered suddenly that he had forgotten to tell Carla at what time, 
and by what means, they were to meet that night and go to his flat. 

He went back to the table, put down the candle, and, with 
methodical slowness, in that rmcertain light, wrote a note on a 
visiting card that he took from his pocket-book, using his big 
gold fountain pen. “I shall be waiting for you widi the car in an 
hour’s time, at the garden gate.” ‘To be given to her when I 
leave,’ he thought; after which, well satisfied, he took up tlRr 
candle again and went downstairs. 

There was only one candle burning on the dinner-table. The 
room was in almost complete darkness; of Michele, Carla and 
their mother, who were already sittii^ in their places, there was 
nothing to 1>e seen but their dimly lit faces. The new arrival sat 
down in his turn and silently began eatii^. The first course-was 
consmned without anyone saying a word; all four of them stared 
at the flickering light of the canoes, there was not a sound to be 
heard, and eacbone had a* fixed thought in mind, of an agitatii^ 
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anxious kind. But, of all of them, there was no doubt that the 
most absorbed, the most preocciipied, was the Signora; she leant 
her chin on her joined hands, tv(fo sharp furrows ran down from 
die comers of her mouth, and she stared with tearful eyes at the 
silent swaying movements of the two candle-flames. 

Finally she made up her mind to glance at her l(»ver; and a look 
of bitter suflering, and fierce sarcasm, became visible in the 
strained expression of her free. 

“I should very much like to know,” she began in a sulky tone 
of voice, addressing all three of them indiscriminately, “why 
there have to be suoi untruthful people in the world. Yes, that’s 
what I should like to know. It’s all very well to do certain things 
— admit that people must do them if they want to — but then 
to conceal them, to lie about them, to distort the truth — that’s 
what makes me really angry.” 

There was silence; no one wished to assiune the responsibility 
of encouraging her along this road by some incautious reply. She 
looked at them one after the other, as though spurring them on 
to speak, but Leo and Carla lowered their eyes, and Michele 
turned his elsewhere. So, after this indirect attack, she decided 
upon a direct one. “You, for instance,” she added, turning 
towards her lover, “are perfectly at liberty to have an engage- 
ment after dinner; nobody’s trying to prevent it, even if leaving 
the house to which you’ve been invited the very moment you’ve 
finished eating is a piece of gross bad manners. But why, instead 
of telling the truth, invent a whole heap of nonsense — ^which of 
course gets the reception it deserves — ^about going to see Miss 
■^mithson, who happens to be at Milan, etcetera? Do please tell 
me — who made you do it? Wh® asked you to teU such a lot of 
stupid lies? It was not only a lie, but an insult to me, as if I was 
suen a fool that I couldn’t understand certain things. Whereas it 
would have been so much simpler to teU the truth: ‘You know, 
my/lear Signora, I shall have to leave you at such and such a 
time because I’<m going to see . . . to see such and such a person.’ 
I should have answered: ‘Of course, go wherever you uke. Go 
to the devil if it gives you any pleasure.’ And that would have 
been the end of it.” * 
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She patised, waving away the dish that the maid was handing 
to her out of the darkness; she was in a state of extreme excite- 
ment, her hands were trembliig, and she was automatically 
taking up and replacing knives and forks and glasses. * 

“Well, say something!” she cried, seeing that Leo could not 
make up liis mind to speak. “Speak! Spit it out — this funous 
truth — for once in a way!” 

Leo glanced at her sideways; this persistence was begmning*to 
annoy him. ‘She deserves to have her fiice slapped for two hours 
without stopping,’ he thought, observing with hatred that 
mature and stupid countenance. ‘At least two hours.’ But he 
helped himself firom the dish and answered between his teeth: 
“I’ve nothing to say.” , 

Nothing could have been more exasperating to the Signora 
than these indifferent words. “What d’you mean?” she exclaimed; 
“I accuse you, with justice, of lying, and you not merely refuse 
to give any reason for your behaviour, but dso answer me rudely, 
as if ... as if it was I who was in the wrong. If you want to 
know what that is — ^it’s pure insolence.” 

In the ordinary way Leo never replied to his mistress’s reproofe; 
but this time — ^whether it was that the physical excitement the 
girl had aroiued in him had provoked in mm an unaccustomed 
nervous impatience, or whether her insults had really wounded 
him — ^this time he took offence. “Listen here,” he said roughly, 
turning abruptly firom the dish the maid was handing to him, 
“stop that, once and for all. Otherwise I really shall be forced to 
answer you rudely. Enough is as good as a feast.” 

He paused, and for a moment stared at her with such a harST 
ugly, ruthless look on his face tl&it the unfortunate woman could 
scarcely breathe. The light and shadow that the two candles cast 
all around with each darting movement of their flames empha- 
sized the e:|^pression of rage in the set of his jaws, in Which the 
twitching of impatient nerves could be seen beneath the-^ed^ 
shaven skin; the comers of the eyes that were Staring in such 
irritation at the Signora assiuned brutal lines of sensual fatigue; 
the violent, contemptuoqs grimace of the mouth, as if he were 
with difficulty' restraining himself firom cursing at her, was 
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underscored by a cone of shadow that half covered his chin. 
Mariagrazia, tearful, fiightaie<L interrupted in the midst of her 
burst of loquacious indignation J' gazed at that pitiless £tce, at that 
species of catapult that was striking her full in the &ce, and 
trembled aU over; her heart was overwhelmed by an acute feeling 
of unhappiness, of the utter lack of kindness ^or love, which 
suffocated her. ‘Lulu, don’t look at me like that,’ she wanted to 
cry out, and then to cover her fece with her hands; but instead 
she sat motionless, terrified. ‘I love him . . . and he answers me 
like that!’ The words kept running, with a forlorn sound, in her 
empty head. 

Then she saw Leo turn and, quite quietly, take feom the big 
dish two shces of mpat and some vegetables. There was nothing 
more to be said; the situation was hopeless; her eyes filling with 
tears, she put down her napkin on the table and rose wearily to 
her feet. 

“I don’t want anything to eat,” she said; “but the rest of you, 
go on.” And, almost at a run, tripping sUghtly over the carpet, 
she went out of the room. 

Silence fetllowed this unexpected departure. Leo, who had 
already taken, vip his knife and fork, sat there with the two 
implements in'4lis hands and an astonished fece turned towards 
the shadow by door, into which the Signora had disappeared; 
Carla, also, peer^ wide-eyed in the same direction. Then Michele, 
who had been the least surprised of the three, turned towards Leo. 

“You oughtn’t to have answered like that,” he said, without 
any apparent annoyance, in the tone of one who is merely very 
“febred. “You know how impulsive she is. Now we shall have 
endless trouble.” • 

“And who feiled to answer her at all?” replied Leo forcibly. 
“If her nerves are in a bad state she must look after them. Now 
one won't ever be able to say anything again.” ^ 

' ‘5You talk too much, anyway, you two”; and Michele looker 
the other maif straight in the eyes. “Far too much.” 

“Nonsense,” grumbled the other, with a shrug of the shoulders 
“Your mother certainly does talk top much, but I . . .” He 
paused a moment, lookhig now at his plate whefe the appetizin£ 
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food was growing cold, now at die door by which die Signora 
had gone out. “And now . . he went on; “what docs one 
do? She certainly won’t want t4 have nothing to eat.’’ There 
was a moment’s silence; then Carla put down her napkin dn 
the table. 

“Michele’s i%ht,’’ she said to Leo. “You ought not to have 
treated Mummy like that. We know she has her failings, but 
after all she’s a woman. You behaved badly.’’ She got up and 
stood for a moment in diought; the thing she was going to do 
re|>elled her and filled her with a kind of impatient wretchedness. 
“I’m going to see if she’ll come back,’’ she said finally, and 
moving her chair aside she too went out. 

In the corridor the darkness was complete, and she felt her way 
along the wall. “I ought to have brought the candle,’’ she thought. 
She remembered all of a sudden that, after another scene of this 
kind, her mother had gone and taken refuge in the drawing-room. 
She took a few steps father, and then tripped so heavily over the 
carpet that she almost fell to the floor; and was filled with a sense 
of acute irritation against Mariagrazia, who, though middle-aged, 
was so absurdly childish. ‘All this has got to come to an end,’ she 
thought, clenching her teeth, as she placed her hand on the handle 
of the drawing-room door. ‘This very evening I’m going to 
Leo’s flat, and all this will come to an end.’ It '.eemed to her that 
the darkness which filled her eyes had somehow penetrated into 
her soul. ‘Now I’ve got to hunt for that fool of a woman who 
happens to be my mother,’ she said to herself. She &lt quite 
pitiless, and in spite of that profoundly grieved by her own 
pitilessness. She bit her lips and went into die room. • 

As she had foreseen, her modier had crept into a comer of die 
drawing-room; she could, in fiict, hear, in the pitch darkness, 
someone, not very 6r away, weepi:^ and sighing — “oooh, 
oooh’’ — ^and punctuating these sounds with an occasional nose- 
blowing; and Carla’s irritation gave place to a milder sentimeut. * 
“Mummy, where are you?’’ she called out clearly, advancing 
into die gloom with outstretched arms. 

There was no answer. Finally, after knocking more than once 
into pieces of furniture, ^e touched her mother’s shoulder; die 
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latter, as &r as Carla could tell, must be sitting on the so& in the 
comer. 

“What are you doing here?’f, she asked, shaking her slightly 
and looking up towards the invisible ceiling, just as though there 
were no darkness and she did not wish to see her mother weeping. 
“Come back . . . come along.” The back underneath her hand 
shook. 

“You have dinner without me. I’m not coming,” answered the 
voice of Mariagrazia. 

Carla sighed, half in impatience, half in sadness, then walked 
roxmd the sofe and sat down beside her mother. “Come on, come 
along,” she repeated, putting her two hands on the weeping 
woman’s shoulders. “I can assure you, Mummy, Leo had no 
intention of that he’s the first to be sorry for what happened.” 

“Oh my God, how unhappy I am!” was the only reply to this; 
her mother’s voice was plaintive, witli a childish bitterness in it. 
“How unhappy I am!” 

Carla shuddered. “Come along. Mummy,” she repeated, her 
voice growing less assured. 

The sohi creaked, two arms were thrown round the girl’s neck, 
and she ^t her mother’s damp cheek pressed against her own. 

“Do you really think,” demanded the tearful voice, “tell me, 
do you really think that he’s &llen in love again with that 
woman?” 

“Why — who?” asked Carla, disturbed. She felt, against her 
arm, the soft, panting breast, and did not know what to do; she 
was repelled, as by something against nature, at being forced to 
C&mfort her own mother. ‘If only she would stop crying,’ she 
kept thinking. * 

“Lisa, of course,” insisted the sobbing voice. “Didn’t you see, 
last night, that they went off together? I’m sure, I’m sure they’ve 
fellen in love again. Oh, how unhappy I am!” 

• ‘ItJs me he laves,’ Carla wanted to answer. But was it really 
true? She was 'filled with sudd^ disgust at what was going on 
round her. “What harm have I ever done him?” she heard 
Matiagrazia’s voice lamenting, “to deserve all this? I’ve sacrificed 
my whole life for him . . . and now, you see how he treats me.” 
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Carla wished she were a thousand miles away. “I don’t know 
anything about it,” she said at last; and she was on the point of 
fireeing herself from her mother^ arms, when, at the far end of 
the room, quite quietly— just as though someone had pressed the 
switch — the two Httle lamps on the piano came on. 

Darkness &ed\ and at once, with an instinctive movement, the 
Signora separated herself from her daughter, stooped down, blew 
her nose. Carla rose to her feet. . 

“Is my hair untidy?” asked Mariagrazia, also rising. “Is my 
face very red?” 

The girl looked at her; her mother’s cheeks ■were marked "with 
pale streaks, her hair was ruffled, her nose was red and her eyes 
looked very small, as if she were stiffrring fi;om a bad cold. “No, 
no . . . you’re perfectly all right.” 

They went out of the drawing-room; the corridor, too, was 
now Ut up. Marh^razia went to one of the round mirrors and 
tidied herself as best she could; then, Carla in front and her 
mother following, they went back into the dining-room. 

Here too the light was on again, and Leo and Michele, sitting 
opposite each other, were quietly talking. 

“In business,” the former was saying, “it’s difficult to be suc- 
cessful. The man who doesn’t understand about it always puts 
his money into the hands of the man who does.” But, as soon 
as he saw the two women, he took no further notice of the boy. 
“We’re friends then, aren’t we. Signora?” he said, rising and 
going to meet Mariagrazia. 

“Up to a point, yes,” replied the Signora, with ostentatious 
coldness. And she went back to her place and sat down. ^ 

The rest of the meal was silent; they all had some thought that 
dominated them, and no one spoke. ‘She can go to the devil,’ 
Leo said to himself, disconcerted, as he looked at Mariagrazia; 
although her demeanour was a matter of indifierence to him, 
tliis unaccustomed rancour foreboded no good. Jis for hei« she 
was searching for some means of avenging herself upon Leo, for 
the pain, having vanished, had left behind it an arid resentment. 
‘He s counting on my handing the villa over direct to him,’ she 
at last though^ triumphwdy, ‘but 1 shall put it up to auction.’ 
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She did not know what real advantage there might be in such a 
speculation, nor did she know the value of the villa, but she 
imagined vaguely that, apart fii'om the annoyance it would give 
her lover, she would derive a few thousand lire more from selling 
it in this way. Carla was thinking of the coming night, and was 
possessed by an extraordinary agitation. ‘Did J really promise 
him?' she asked herself. ‘Is it reafly to-night that I’ve got to go 
there?’ As for Michele, he was tormented by an acute sense of 
discomfort, feeling that his behaviour during the argument 
between his mother and Leo had been of an unparalleled indiffer- 
ence. ‘Another good opportunity lost,’ he said to himself, ‘for 
picking a quarrel with him, for breaking with him altogether.’ 



CHAPT 


EIGHT 


At last they left the dining-room, walking with leisurely steps, 
lighting cigarettes, casting hasty glances at themselves in Ae 
corridor mirrors, and went into the drawing-room. 

“This evening,” Leo said at once, sitting down on the soft 
beside Mariagrazia, “I feel hke hstening to some good classical 
music. Come on, Carla,” he added, turning towards the girl, 
“play us whatever you like, Beethoven or Chopin, provided it 
belongs to the good old days when there was no jazz to give 
people headaches.” He smiled with great fordiaUty and crossed 
his legs. 

“Yes, Carla,” encouraged her mother, delighted with the idea 
of being able to take advantage of the music to talk more freely 
with her lover, “yes, do play us something. For instance . . . diat 
fugue. Whose was it? Ah yes, Bach ... the one you played so 
well.” 


Alichele, too, was immensely pleased at the idea of some music. 
He was feeling tired and irritated, and the conventional picture 
of melody’s gentle river in which one might plunge and forget 
had never seemed so true to him as it did now. ‘Music,’ he 


thought, half closing liis eyes, ‘and to hell with all these mean 
squabbles! Some red music.’ 

“It’s a long time since I played,” Carla warned them; “you 
musm’t be too severe.” She went to the piano, opened it, looked 
through a few pieces of music, and finally annotmeed: “A BjCh 
fugue.” • 

The first chords soimded. Michele half-closed his eyes and pre- 
pared himself to listen; his loneliness, his conversations with Lisa, 
had made him conscious of a great need for companionship «nd 
love, an itftense hope that he might find, amongst all the people 
in the world, some woman whom he could love sincerely, with- 
out irony and without resignation. ‘A true woman,’ he thoi^ht, 
‘a piure woman, neither ftlse nor stupid nor corrupt. If 1 could 
only find her, k would straighten everytlung out.’ At the moment 
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he was to find her, indeed he did not even know where to 

look for her; but he had her image in his mind, half ideal and half 
material, mingling confusedly !^th the other figures of that 
filltastic world, that world gove'med by instinct and sincerity in 
which he longed to five. The music would help him to reconstruct 
that beloved image, and indeed, thanks to his own exaltation and 
desire rather than to the music itself, the image now began to 
tak'e visible shape, from the very first notes, right between him- 
self and Carla. It was that of a young girl, as he surmised firom 
the slimness of her body, fiom her eyes, from her whole bearing, 
extremely lovely, no doubt about that; and she was almost turn- 
ing her back upon him and yet observing him intently, without 
flattery, without a shadow of lasciviousness — oh no indeed, he 
could have sworn that — but with the frank, surprised curiosity 
with which children look at others of their own age. ‘My com- 
panion,’ he thought; and already certain gestures, a kind of 
embrace, a smile, a movement of the hand, things happening, 
walks, conversations, were taking shape too and passing across 
the wishful heavens of his imagination, when a sound of animated 
but subdued chattering broke the illusion and brought him back 
to reality. 

It was his mother, now carrying into effect her plan of taking 
advantage of the music to talk to Leo. 

“If you want to, Merumeci,” she was urging, looking with a 
poisonous expression at her inattentive lover, “you can go now, 
at once, to that reception of yours. There’s no need for you to 
bore yourself with listening to music here. No one’s keeping you. 
Do go. Go where they’re expecting you.’’ 

Leo stared at her. He had no wish to quarrel; he nodded in 
Carla’s direction, as much as to say: ‘Not now . . . now we’re 
Hstening to Bach.’ 

‘‘Please 'go,’’ she insisted. “You’re bored here . . . don’t say 
you’re not. Why, I myself have seen you yawning. We bore you; 
on the other hand we can’t start dancing in order to amuse you. So 
you’d better go to a place where you’ll be welcomed with open 
arms, and where there won’t be anyone playing the piano, or 
anyone to disturb you. Do please go.” She went on talking and 
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never ceased smiling in a stupid sort of way, seized, at the mere 
thought of Lisa, by an almost deUiious access of jealousy. 

“Besides,” she went on, “it Would be extremely bad manners 
to cut Miss Smithson’s reception. There’ll be all sorts of people 
there. I expect she’s engaged a special train to take her guests to 
Milan.” « 

Leo would have given anything to be rid of this annoyance. 
He shook the ash from his cigar and turned calmly towards •the 
Signora. 

“If I told a lie,” he said, “it was merely out of regard for you, 
so as not to let you think that I fotmd it boring at your hotue. 
The truth of the matter is that I’m not going to any reception 
this evening, but am going home to bed. J’ve been up very late 
for several nights, and I feel tired. This evening I want to go to 
bed early.” 

“Ah yes, I see,” she exclaimed, witli the expression of one who 
is not easily taken in. “So you want to go to bed. You’re sleepy, 
you’ve been up late every night — ^yes, of course, one can see tmt 
you can hardly stand up, that you re almost asleep already. Poor 
man, if you knew how sorry I feel for you!” 

“I don’t need anyone to be sorry for me,” replied Leo, becom- 
ing irritated in spite of himself. 

“But don’t you realize that you’re tellii^ a string of Ues, one 
after another?” Mariagrazia demanded sharply. “First it was Miss 
Smithson, now it’s fetigue. You ought to be ashamed of yourself.” 

“I’m not ashamed of myself— why should I be?” 

“Oh, be quiet, please, please.” 

Leo shrugged his shoulders and said nothing. Michele, feom^iis 
armchair, observed them with tlisgust. ‘Blast them!’ he thought. 
‘One can’t even Hsten to* music. They’ve always got one of their 
miserable arguments going on.’ The image of his beloved had 
vanished. A jumble of meaningless notes — that was all the music 
was now;lus mother and Leo had won. • • * 

“Go to bed, eh?” went on the Signora, speaking right into 
Leo’s ear. “Go to bed — that’s it, is it? But I want to tdl you this — 
I know all about it, d’you see? Everything! Since last night and 
this evening, Fknow everything!” 
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“On die other hand, you know nothing at all,” Leo burst out, 
without turning; and he threw out a cloud of smoke in front of 
him. Cdrla was sitting there whh her full, fleshy back turned 
towards him. ‘What a night!’ he was thinking, ‘what a night 
it will be! Only an hour or two more, yet to me it seems an 
eternity.’ His fixed, motionless gaze ignored her mother, Michele, 
all the rest of the room. Desire gave him visions — of Carla sitting 
entirely naked cm that same narrow stool, in front of the piano; 
he seemed to see, in that shadowy comer, her white back with 
the curved furrow running down the middle of it, her broad, 
rounded hips, and — ^now that she was turning round — ^her two 
breasts as well. But the music was finished and reality returned; 
applauded by an imujually affectionate Michele, the girl was the 
first to speak. 

“Did you like it?” she asked. 

“Very much indeed,” said Leo. “Play it again, Carla.” 

“No, Carla,” put in her mother, “no, don’t go on playing. 
Merumeci is not only bored but is dying to go away. He c^ui 
barely keep awake, he wants to go to bed. So why keep him any 
longer?” And to her lover: “Go on,” she insisted obstinately, 
pulling him by the sleeve, “go on, go home to bed.” 

Leo puUed his arm away, with an tinwilling smile; he felt a 
great desire to give this relentless woman two solemn slaps in the 
fece. For a moment Carla looked at the two of diem. ‘Is it really 
to-night that I’m to go to his flat?’ she wondered. It seemed 
strange; now she was sitting at the piano, and in two hours’ time 
she would be in her lover s bedroom. But she had divined his 
violait impatience, and, partly in order to put off the final 
moment of her surrender as long as possible, pardy feom a last 
shred of coquetry, decided to go on playing. 

“Very well,” she said firmly. “Leo shjl not go away but shall 
continue t6 be bored for anodier tax minutes. Won’t you, Leo?” 
She opened a big volume of music and began playing again, 
with an attentive and preoccupied eimression. 

‘Oh, the litde witch,*^ thought Leo. ahe wants to see me die of 
impatience. She wants to see me in my death agonies.’ By this 
time music, conversation, silence, everything had become an 
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intolerable bore to him; he was devoured by lust, and had only 
one desire — to carry Carla home with him and possess her. ‘God 
knows how long this is going to last,’ he thought, as he listened 
in a rage to the first chords of tne music, ‘ten minutes? A quarter 
of an hour? Devil take it — ^why in the world did I have the 
brilliant idea of making her play?’ 

But the Signora had not admitted defeat. She touched his 
shoulder. “To-morrow morning,” she said with a charming 
smile, as if she were continuing a conversation already begim, “I 
shall go to my lawyer and give him authority to put up the villa 
to auction.” 

If a brick had detached itself from the ceiling and &llen on 
Leo’s head, he would not have been so uripleasantly surprised as 
he was at hearing these words. His face went red, then purple; 
he clenched his teeth, and brief phrases flashed through his mind. 
‘This is the last straw — and on this particular evening, too ! God 
blast her ! Such things only happen to we.’ Then he turned right 
roimd towards the Signora. “You’re not going to do that,” he 
commanded her angrily, pressing his fists, in an instinctive 
gesture, hard against his chest. 

‘Now they’ve got each other by the hair,’ thought Michele, 
in disgust, as he watched them. 

“I shall certainly do it,” she answered, with studied calmness; 
“and I shall do it to-morrow.” 

“It’s utter madness . . .” began Leo. He seized one of her hands 
and pressed it against the sofe. “You mean to sell the villa by 
auction and so lose fifty per cent. ! And you come and tell me so 
this evening!” ‘This particular evening’, he re|>eated to hinlSelf 
with a furious glance in the diitction of Carla. “Now — ^when the 
contract’s all ready drawn up and only waiting to be signed. 
This . . . this is what’s called stark, staring madness.” 

“Call it what you like,” repUed the Signora, t6 whom it 
seemed a little unreal to be putting on the airs «f a calm, fearlas 
saint, “but to-morrow morning, the first thing*I do will be to 
go to my lawyer.” 

Leo looked at her; to jlie irritation of unsatisfied sensuality this 
new embarrassment was now added. His natural instinct was to 
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jump on top of the woman, give her a good hiding — ^yes, even 
throttle her; but he managed to restrain mmself. 

“But you’re not speaking seriously,’’ he insisted. “Think it 
over.” 

“I’ve already thot^ht it over.’’ 

“Now look, Mariagrazia,’’ beg.-m Leo againj^ “don’t be so 
obstinate and perverse. In business one ought never to act impul- 
sively. Now, how would it be . . . shall we meet to-morrow 
afternoon?’’ 

“It’s no good,’’ she answered, with less firmness than before. 
“I think it’s better for me to go and see my lawyer.’’ 

‘You hideous fool!’ Leo wanted to shout at her. But, instead, 
he clasped his hands together. “Mariagrazia,” he implored, “an 
auction is a risk; your lawyer may be a cheat — ^the world is foil 
of them; you’re a woman, and it would be easy to deceive you 
in things you don’t understand.” 

“D’you think so?” she asked, with a doubtful smile. 

“I’m sure of it. It’s understood, then — ^I’U expect you 
to-morrow at four.” 

She looked coquettishly this way and that, and her middle- 
aged heart trembled. ‘Do you love me?’ she longed to ask him. 
“To-morrow . . .” she said instead, “no, I Can’t to-morrow.” 

“The day after, then.” 

“Wait a moment,” she whispered, looking up in the air as 
though she were trying to remember something. “Yes, I have 
an engagement, but I’ll put it off. Very well. I’ll come. But don’t 
imagine,” she added, with a brilliant, flattering smile, “that you’ll 
be able to convince me.” She paused, hesitated, and at last took 
her lover’s hand. She was on mC point of asking him, in a low 
voice: “And you do love me a utde, rion’t you?” — ^when the 
music stopped abruptly and Carla turned round. 

“It’s no" use my playing,” she said calmly. “Everyone’s 
talking and chattering. Really it would be better to go to 
bed.” 

The two on the sofo saw that they had been caught holding 
hands; the Signora quickly detached he;:self from her lover and 
looked at her daughter with a disconcerted expresrion. 
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“If you want to talk,” went on the girl, “don’t ask me to 
pla^/ There was silence. 

“We were commenting on your performance,” answered Leo 
finally. “You play well, Carla; go on, do please go on.” * 

This firesh lie was the signal for a kind of rebellion— just as 
though they h^d all been suddenly aroused from their long 
torpor. The first outburst came from Michele, who, up iill now, 
had endured his mother’s and Leo’s conversation in silence; now, 
partly from rage, partly from an instinctive need for action, he 
seized the newspaper which he was holding, spread out, on his 
knee, and hurled it violently to the floor. 

“There’s not a word of truth in it,” he cried, looking at Leo. 
“It’s a barefaced He. You were thinking jpst as much about the 
music as I was about . . . about going into the Church. You were 
talking about business, about lawyers” — ^he managed, with an 
effort, to laugh — “and about other things too.” 

There was silence again. “There!” cried Carla suddenly, clap- 
ping her hands together; “there! That’s the trutli. We can breathe 
at last.” 

It was as though somebody had thrown the window wide 
open and the cold night .air had come pouring into the room. 
For a moment they all stared each other in the face, in stupefied 
surprise. But the first to recover himself was Leo. 

“You’re wrong,” he said severely to Michele. “Obviously you 
didn’t hear properly.” 

Such a brazen lie produced a high, disagreeable laugh from the 
boy. “Ha, ha!” he laughed, throwing himself back in his diair, 
“that’s a good one!” Then he stopped laughing. “Liar!” he S&id 
sharply, with a serious expression on his face. 

They stared at each other. Carla held her breath. Her mother 
turned pale. 

“My God!” cried Leo all of a sudden, striking his closed fist 
on the table, “this is too much.” But he did»not get up; he 
remained seated, gazing at the boy with a searching look in his 
eyes. “I didn’t know you were so quarrelsome,” he added; and 
then, after a moment:. “And if you go on like this I shall be 
forced to box your ears tor you.” He proffered this last remark in 
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the silliest and most solemn way; and it seemed to Michele that 
Leo’s threat, which had started so proudly, had grown steadily 
feebler as it progressed, till it enf^ed up in the flat vulgarity of a 
bo'x on the ears. In reaction to tiiis, his own feeling diminished; 
there was nothing to be done. No use to throw down the chal- 
lenging glove, nor make a parade of offended honour; it provided 
too litde concealment for the threatened part, the ears. 

“■Box my ears, box my ears? Mine? Mine?” Each “mine” gave 
him a further t^ust towards action, but he felt cold and in- 
different. False were the words that issued from his mouth, fa ls e 
the voice that spoke them. What had become of his fervour? 
Of his indignation? They had vanished; perhaps they did not 
exist. 

On the table, amongst the flowers, the little cups, the coffee- 
pot, lay a marble ash-tray, of white, grey-veined alabaster. With 
the movement of a sleep-walker he put out his hand, took hold 
of it, threw it feebly. He saw his mother clasp her hands together, 
heard her scream. Leo shouted: “This is madness!” Carla was 
thrown into agitation. He realized that the piece of marble had 
missed its target, and, instead of striking Leo, had struck his 
mother — on the head? No, no, on the shoulder. 

He rose and walked awkwardly over to the sofa upon which 
his victim lay. With an indeterminate expression on her face, hir 
mother — for some unexplained reason — ^kept her eyes tight shut 
and sighed at intervals; but it was quite clear that she was suffering 
no pain whatever and that her swooning condition was entirely 
a product of her own imagination. 

Michele bent over her, together with the other two. In spite of 
the fact that the sight ought to have been painful to him, he felt 
no remorse at all — ^in feet, he could not manage to repress the 
feeling that the whole scene was ridiculous. In vain he said tc 
himsdf: ‘It* s my mother . . . I’ve hit her . . . I’ve wounded her 
•• . . she might have been killed’; in vain he tried to arouse k 
himself a Utde pity and affection for that motionless, misguidec 
figure: his heart remained unmoved. He stooped and looked a 
her: his mother, without changing her position or opening hei 
eyes, now raised a languid arm ana pulled aside, with her fingers. 
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ie garments covering the shoulder that had been struck; her 
jare, plump shoulder became visible, but there was no sign of 
njury or bruise or any redness— nothing. But her fingers, as if 
juisatisfied, continued to pull down her dress, baring one arifi, 
.evealing the armpit. It was most extraordinary: her fingers, 
noving over her bosom — ^which became more and more 
ixposed, and progressively whiter, until the beginnings of the 
jreasts were revealed — seemed, immodestly, to be pursuing some 
am quite different from that of displaying her wounds, seemed, 
.'or example, to be bent on undressing her. 

This soft abandonment, in trudi, was aimed at her lover; 
romantic pity must be made to gush from his relenting heart. 
He wiU see me wounded, fainting, with barpd breast,’ was, more 
Dr less, the thought in Mariagrazia’s mind; ‘he will remember 
;hat I threw myself in front of him, that I received the blow of 
Jie ash-tray instead of him, and he won’t be able to help feeling 
1 deep and grateful tenderness towards me.’ Her deluded imagina- 
ion pictured Leo taking her in his arms, gently shaking her, 
:alling her by name, becoming, at last, seriously concerned at her 
failure to revive. And then, finally, very slowly she would come 
;o herself, would open her eyes again; and her first glances would 
De for her lover, for him her first smile. But none of this hap- 
paied; Leo neither took her in his arms nor called her by name. 

“Perhaps it would be best if I went outside,’’ he said, instead, 
:o Carla, in a voice full of ironical intention. It was as if die 
Signora had received a splash of cold water right on the shoulder 
Jiat she had laid bare for her lover’s benefit; she opened her eyes, 
she sat up and looked roimd: there was Michele observing Hbr 
with mocking eyes, as if remorse, in him, were mingled with 
some quite odier sendment; there was Carla, striving to rearrange 
die clothes over her uncovered chest. But Leo? Where was Leo? 
Quite elsewhere than at- her side: he had picked up tlfe ash-tray 
and was trying its weight; then he turned abruptly to Michele. ' 

“Well done!’’ he said, in ironical encouragemeht, “well done 
. . . very well done!’’ 

Michele shrugged his shoulders and looked at him. “Certainly 
. . . extremely* well done, in fact,*’ he said slowly and calmly. 
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Then, from behind Leo’s back, rose the voice of the Signora, 
sharp and familiar. 

“For Heaven’s sake, Mermrveci,” she begged, “for heaven’s 
sake don’t start again. Don’t toiich him. Don’t speak to him . . . 
don’t even look at him.’’ Apparently she had reached the extreme 
limit of patience and reason, beyond which lies <3nly madness. 

The boy took refuge near the window. The rain was still fall- 
ing, and its rustling sotmd could be heard against the shutters and 
in t^ trees of the garden; it was raining quietly, upon the houses 
and the empty streets. There mtist be many people, he thought, 
listening, as he was, behind closed windows, their hearts filled 
with the same anguish as his, as diey turned their backs to the 
warm intimacy of the rooms behind them. ‘It’s useless,’ he kept 
on saying to himself, his vague fingers touching the edges of the 
window, ‘it’s useless. This isn’t my life.’ He recalled the scene of 
the ash-tray, of his mother’s ridiculous swooning, of his own 
indifierence. ‘Everything here is becoming comic, artificial; 
there’s no sincerity in it. I wasn’t made for this sort of life.’ The 
man whom he ought to hate, Leo, was not hateful enough; die 
woman whom he ought to love, Lisa, was false, and masked her 
all-too-simplc wishes behind unbearable sentimentalities, so that 
it was impossible to love her. He had the impression that he was 
turning ms back, not on the drawing-room of his home, but on 
an empty, dark abyss. ‘This is not my life,’ he said to himself 
again, with conviction, ‘but what then?’ 

Behind him the door closed. He turned, and the drawing-room 
was empty; both mother and daughter had gone to accompany 
thbir guest to the front door; the lamp shone on the motionless 
circle of deserted armchairs. « 

“He’s only a boy,’’ said the Signora to Leo, in the vestibule. 
“One mustn’t take him seriously. He doesn’t know what he’s 
doing.’’ ' 

* Aocontrite eitpression on her face, she took down Leo’s hat 
firom its hook and handed it to him. “He didn’t do me any 
harm,’’ said Leo, cheerfully wrapping a woollen scarf round hi 
neck. “I’m only sorry on your account, that die projectile 
in question should have landed on your shoulder.’’ He gave a 
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cold, artificial, but charming laugh; then glanced at Carla, as 
though asking for her approval; and finally turned and sUpped 
into his overcoat. 

“He’s only a boy,” repeated the Signora mechanically, as sKe 
helped him; she was terrified by the thought that Leo might take 
advantage of henson’s im|)rudence to bre^ off relations with her. 

“And you can be sure,” she added, in a tone at the same time 
humble and authoritative, “that nothing like this will ever hap- 
pen aj^ain. Leave it to me to talk to Michele. And if there’s any 
need,” she went on, irresolutely, “I shall act.” 

There was silence. “Never mind,” said Carla, who was leaning 
against the door and looking intently at her mother, “don’t 
worry. I’m sure,” she went on, looking down and smiling, “that 
Leo himself has already forgotten it.” 

“Yes, of course,” said Leo; “there are plenty of things more 
important.” He kissed the hand of the Signora, who was still not 
reassured. “Sec you again soon,” he said to Carla, staring her 
straight in the eyes; she grew pale, and, with a" slow, resigned 
movement, turned the handle of the door. 

The door flew open violently, banging against the wall, as 
though someone anxious to enter had pmhed against it from 
outside with all his strength. “Ugh, how cold, and how damp!” 
cried the Signora. As if in answer, a wild gust of wind hurled 
itself into the room; rain poured furiously on to the glossy tiles; 
the lamp swayed; a hght overcoat of Michele’s hanging on the 
coat-stand struck Leo several times in the face with its flapping 
sleeves; and the two women’s skirts were Ufted like balloons, 
rising and then clinging about their legs. * 

“Shut the door, shut the door?” cried the Signora, seizing hold 
of the door with both hands and leaning forward in a ridiculous 
way with her feet close together for fear of getting wet. Carla, 
like a wading bird, hopped about cautiously on the nodded fldbr. 
“Shut the door,” repeated the Signora. But no»one movod to 
obey; they were all gazing in astonishment at tBis violent but 
insubstantial force that roared and groaned and screeched and 
wept upon the empty threshold; and finally the other door of 
the vestibule flew open. A kind of whirlwind was thus formed 
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which, after rushing through the corridor, pimped into the 
house; all the doors could be heard banging, near and far, with a 
strange clatter which was quite different firom that of a door 
being slanuned by an angry or inattentive hand, a clatter in which 
the voices of the wind were mingled with loud tliuds, and with 
pauses that seemed to be preparing for a final crash, the loudest 
of all. The bare, lofty rooms echoed; the whole villa tremblec 
as* though it were bound, sooner or later, to detach itself firom 
the ground and, spinning on its own axis like a crazy top, to fly 
rapidly away on a phosphorescent doud-peak. 

“And now,” Leo asked the Signora, seeing her, after many 
efforts, shut the door, “what do we do now?’ 

“We must wait.” was the reply. All three were silent 
Mariagrazia gazing at her lover with bitter, disenchanted eyes: 
such liaste slie found most upsetting. Soon Leo would be gone 
would disappear into the rainy night, leaving her to her cole 
house, to her empty bed; he would go to some other place, tc 
Lisa’s flat, for instance — ^yes, of course, to Lisa’s, where he hac 
been so long awaited. And how they would enjoy themselves 
that night, die two of them, and how they would laugh at her! 

She made a last attempt; she pricked up her ears, assuming the 
strained expression of someone listening intendy. “It seems tc 
me,” she said, “there is something banging indie drawing-room. 
Do go, Carla,” she added impatiendy, “do go and see.” AI 
three listened carefully; it seemed as if the Signora wished tc 
create, by imperious gesdculadon, the clatter of banging door, 
which the now sdent house denied to her. 

'“I don’t think so,” said Carla, after a moment or two. “I car 
hear nothing . . . absolutely nodung.” 

“I tell you there is something,” insisted her mother, anxiou. 
and stubborn. “Listen,” she went on, amid the most complete 
silence, “can’t you hear something banging?” 

• Leo lau^hedi “No, no,” he said quiedy, diverted by he. 
stupidity, “nd, no. There’s nothing Ganging.” He saw wid. 
renewed pleasure the expression of pain in her eyes. “An illusion,’' 
he concluded, taking up his hat aga^, “an illusion, my dea 
Signora.” ‘ 
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“Are you going?” she asked. 

“Certainly. It’s high time.” 

“But . . . but isn’t it raining too hard?” she insisted, despairingly, 
placing herself between her loved and the door. “Wouldn’t it bfc 
better for you to wait a little longer?” 

“It’s raining,”, said Leo, buttoning up his coat, “in the same 
way that the doors are banging.” He kissed the hand' of the 
htimihated woman, fumbled in one pocket for the gloves that 
were in the other, went over to the door and opened it, holding 
it back with one hand against the wind. “See you soon, Carla,” 
he said to the girl; he clasped the hand she held out to him, 
smiled and went out. 

The two women returned to the hall. Thq Signora was shiver- 
ing. “How cold it is! Ugh, how cold it is!” she kept on saying. 
The tired muscles of her fcce were sagging, she had gone all to 
pieces, and her dazed glances moved haphazardly from one 
object to another, frltering and wavering; there was a look of 
barren nakedness on her paint-wom free; her moudi was frintly 
trembling. “I’m going to bed,” she said, as she went slowly 
upstairs beside the wooden balustrade. “I’m going to bed. 
Good night.” Her shadow rose up to the ceiling, paused on the 
landing, moved across the wall in crooked Jerks and then dis- 
appeared. 

Carla was now alone in the hall. She went over to the lamp. 
Something was rustling slightly in her closed fist — ^Leo’s note, 
which her hesitant fingers had retained after her admirer’s 
prolonged handclasp. 

The note was brief. “I shall be waiting for you with the dJu: 
in an hour’s time, at the garden gate.” It was also si^ed: “Leo.” 

Disconcerted, she started upstairs. ‘In an hour’ i time,’ she 
repeated to herself, ‘in an hour s time I leave the house.’ Step by 
step she reached die narrow landing and looked upwards: the 
anteroom, in which an arm-chair and a comer of die sofa were* 
visible, was empty, and a calm, domesdc silence*reigned in its 
shadowy, enclosed space. In an hour’s time, without doubt, 
bodi Michele and her mother would be plunged in sleep. She 
reached the top>of the stairs, wmt straight to the door of her own 
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room, at the end of the dark passage, and, as she entered, was at 
once struck by its look of intimacy and warmth. Everything was 
in its place, the lamp, with its pituc shade, was burning, her pale 
blue muslin nightdress was laiit. out on the bed, the £eets were 
folded back; everything invited repose. She had only to undress, 
creep under the bedclothes, and go to sleep. „ 

Whether it was the s^ht of the bed, which, together with the 
soamd of the torrential downpour against the shutters, inspired 
her. with a great desire for rest and security, or whether it was 
really the fatigues of the day — ^anyhow it is certain that she wa; 
suddenly assailed by so persuasive a feeling of cowardice, sc 
strong a repugnance for the adventure that &ced her, that she 
was a&aid of herself. ‘How about it?’ she thought. ‘To go tc 
sleep, have a good rest — that’s aU right. But what then? To- 
morrow morning I should be right back at the beginning again. 
And then how should I ever be able to achieve a new life?’ 

She left the doorway and went over to the wardrobe mirror 
in which she looked at herself first closely, then from farther 
away. Her fece appeared flushed right up to her sparkling eyes, 
but when she looked closely she discovered, between that hectic 
redness and her eyes, a dark, deeply-marked circle which dis- 
turbed her like a guilty thought; when she looked from farthe. 
away, on the other hand, there was nothing to be seen but a gir 
dressed for a party, her hands clasped in front of her, her big 
head a little on one side, with sad eyes and an embarrassed stmle. 
That was all; she would have liked to penetrate the mystery o. 
this image of herself, but was unable to do so. 

*She left the wardrobe, took a few steps about the room, ther 
sat down on the bed. A slight lanxiety prevented her thinking 
she felt fully prepared, curious and impatient, just as when she wa. 
visiting somebody and was walking up and down and looking 
about her as she awaited the smiling entry of the mistress of the 
• house; but that was all. She sat with her legs crossed, her heac 
bowed, and she herself had the impression that she was meditating 
profoundly; but she realized, from the fixed look of distractior 
in her eyes, when she got up and examined herself in the ward- 
robe mirror, that she was unable to think at all. 
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She remained like this for some minutes. There was ho ques- 
tion, now, of sleeping; she admitted to herself, vaguely, that 
she was going to give herself, that night, to Leo; but she did 
not know when, and it seemed to her that the moment wsEs 
still, luckily, a long way off. ‘How it’s raining!’ she thought at 
intervals, when ,the rustling noise of the falling water became 
louder; but it never even occurred to her that she would have to 
go out into that darkness, would have to face that rain in order to 
meet her lover, A languid numbness took possession of her; and 
at last, slowly and widi no feeling of sadness, she took her head 
between her hands and let herself fall back on the bed. 

In that position she could see notliing but the brightly-lit 
ceiling; and the only sounds that came to h^r ears were those of 
the stormy night outside. Presendy — ^and not without saying to 
herself again that, sooner or later, she would have to get up and 
go out — she closed her eyes and abandoned herself to a kind of 
torpor, full of fear and mistrust; but the torpor turned to drowsi- 
ness, and gradually, without realizing it, she fell asleep. 

It was an empty sleep, black as pitch, and there can be no 
doubt that it was an important factor in her lapses of memory 
and confusions that night. The absence of dreams clearly deceived 
the sleeping girl as to the length of her slumbers; she awoke sud- 
denly and for no reason, and lay frozen by a terrible fear, so that 
she could scarcely breathe when she realized that she had been 
asleep. ‘I’ve been asleep,’ she thought, and then sat up on the bed 
in terror and looked all round the quiet, lamp-ht room. ‘Good- 
ness knows what time it is. Two or three o’clock, and Leo will 
have gone away; he will have waited and then gone.’ Foifa 
moment, from regret and despair, she nearly burst into tears. 
“I’ve been asleep,” she repeated aloud, holding her head in her 
hands and gazing, in the mirror, at her own image, with its 
untidy hair and lightened eyes. “I’ve been asleep!” • » 

She rose and rushed to the clock on the chest-«f-drawers:«only ■ 
three quarters of an hour had passed, and the hands pointed to a 
quarter to twelve. This seemed impossible; she thought that the 
clock must have stopped, and held it up, close to her ear; it was 
going; it was toue, then, md she could still go and meet Leo. For 
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some reason she could not explain, she felt almost disappointed; 
she put the clock down again on the chcst-of-drawers. 

But now another doubt came into her mind: how, exactly, 
and when was she to meet her lover? She remembered the words 
“in an hour’s time”; nor had she forgotten the detail of the car 
that would be waiting at the garden gate; but really she was not 
absolutely sure. ‘The note,’ she thought all at once, ‘where’s the 
note?’ 

She looked all round in search of it; she saw nothing. She 
looked amongst the trifles on the chest-of-drawers — ^nothing; 
she went to the bed, shook it and turned the pillow upside dowr 
— ^nothing. She was possessed by an unreasoning haste anc 
anxiety; where could that note be? She rushed about the room, 
throwing objects and clothes in all directions, pulling out drawers. 
Finally she stopped in the middle of room. ‘Now, let’s see,’ she 
said to herself. ‘1 read it down in die hall, but I had it in my hanc 
when I came in, therefore it must be here. Keep calm; it must be 
here.’ As though she were trying to catch some small, agile 
creature such as a mouse or a butterfly, very cautiously, very 
carefully she hunted, stooping down, searching under pieces o. 
furniture, twisting about so as not to dirty her dress, flattening 
her forehead and cheeks against the dusty floor, straining her eye; 
in dark comers. Each time she stood upright she was consciou. 
of a nervous weariness through all her umbs; she half-closed he 
eyes and, standing quite still, with her hands spread out in i 
forlorn gesture, had an obscure feeling that she was expiating 
some forgotten fault by means of this melancholy search. Each 
time she bent down, she felt she would like to break, and to lie 
there on the floor like some object that has fallen and beer 
smashed to pieces. 

She hunted, with childish scrupulousness, even in the mos 
absurd places — ^in her work-basket, her powder-box. She founc 
nothing, and sft down, astonished and feeble. Whit kind of i 
missive could-this be, that disappeared as soon as read? A feeling 
of fabulous, dream-hke unreaUty imbued her recollections wit 
the kind of impalpable atmosphere that causes one to think, wit 
regard to certain words and certain rapid, unusual acts: ‘Did thes 
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things really happen, or did I imagine them or dream them or 
fabricate them?* The handclasp, the piece of paper had interrupted 
the continuity of habit for one single instant, in itself difEcult to 
define; then, everything liad reti|med to what it was before; and 
now, in her confusion, Carla longed to see Leo’s missive again. 
The thing she lapked was not the recollection— even if vague — of 
having, received the note, but the certain, clear knowledge of 
what it contained; she had touched it, had seen it and readmit, 
but had not had time to convince herself of it; and now she 
doubted it. 

And what was written in it? One hour, or more, or less? 
To-night or the next night? And wasn’t it too late by now? And 
wasn’t it raining too hard? And would it not be better to go to 
bed and sleep, and begin her usual Hfe agam next morning? As 
she sat there motionless, bending forward, time passed her by; 
it seemed to her that, because of her doubts, she was destroying 
herself with her own hands, was killing herself. 

She started at the shrill strokes of the clock as it struck mid- 
night; and her first practical thought came to her. ‘I’ll go; if he’s 
not there it will mean that I’ve been dreaming.’ She looked at the 
face of the clock and calculated that Leo must already have been 
waiting for a quarter of an hour; and was then assailed by an 
absurd feeling of haste. She ran across to the window, glued her 
face to the black panes to sec if it was stiU raining, listened, 
looked; but could see nothing. The night was unwilling to reveal 
itself, and at her back, with inexorable irony, the bedroom dis- 
played, in opposition, its delusive whiteness, its imcaring lamp- 
light. ‘Whether it’s raining or not,’ she said to herself in a mad 
hurry, ‘let’s put on a waterproof.’ Rushing to the cupboard, she 
pulled it out and put it qp in front of the mirror; stooped down 
and adjusted her slackened garters; felt she must powder her face, 
put a little red on her lips, comb her hair; jammed on the first 
hat she sav^, all anyhow on the back of her head^‘like an Aineri-% 
can girl,’ she thought, seeing her rounded forehead with curls 
escaping from under the narrow brim. She searched and searched 
— ‘those blasted gloves!’ She no longer thought, she lived: a 
mechanical haste had abolished all trace of humanity from her. 


L 
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she nished again to the dock, with die same bustling haste that — 
in the midst of doing her hair, putting on her stockmgs, waving 
her bare arms as she dressed for some party — ^made her cry to the 
maid; “We must hurry . . . it’stlate . . . it’s late.’’ She looked at 
it. ‘Tai minutes past, already,’ she thought. ‘Quickly . . . quickly.’ 
She opened the door and, checking her spe^d with sudden 
cunning, went out into the corridor on tiptoe. 

7n the empty anteroom the Ughts were on and everything — 
armchairs and sofa — ^in its place. Noiselessly Carla took the house- 
keys from the table drawer, and, with every possible precaution, 
leaning now against the wall, now on the banisters, went down 
the narrow stairs. The wooden steps creaked beneath her feet, 
and the second flight, just visible to her as she came to the landing, 
was almost entirely in the dark' it was only just possible to see 
the brown carpet that wound down it like a snake. The hall war 
completely dark. She switched on the light, walked along the 
passage between the two rows of mirrors, took her umbreUf 
from the stand in the vestibule and went out. 

It was raining heavily; the night was black and damp, and from 
every side came the monotonous sotmd of the downpour. Carla 
went down the marble steps from the front door and opened her 
umbrella with a gesture whose familiarity astonished her; it war 
just as though, she thought, in certain highly unusual circum- 
stances everything ought to be done in a quite unusual manner. 

She felt she was not endowing her flight with all the melan- 
choly, shameful importance that other people, in her place, woulc 
have given to it. Here she was, leaving the house, crossing the 
drive, bending imder her umbrella in an effort not to wet her 
fece in the streaming rain, trying to avoid the puddles; now she 
was crossing the garden, at this late hour, without the fear or the 
surprise, without even the immense, adventurous sadness, tha. 
accompany all grave actions. The wet gravel scrunched under her 
‘ feet,^d she listened to the sound with pleasure. And tnat was all. 

She looked Up and saw m front of her the black patch former 
by the gate, its two white pillars, and the dark fouage of a tal 
tree bent beneath the rain. Opening the gate, she went out intc 
the street, turning her eyes m me opposite direction to where lec 
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was waiting. ‘He’s not there,’ she thought, disappointed, observ- 
ing the quiet Hght that fell from the street-lamp on to the wet, 
empty 'roadway; but already her lover’s car was moving up 
bebmd her — ^less rapidly, however, than the sudden ray of light 
that flashed out as the two headlamps were tinned on. 

Farewell streets, ferewell deserted quarter over which the rain 
marches like an army, ferewell villas sleeping in damp gardens, 
long tree-lined avenues, storm-swept parks! Farewell to this 
exalted, wealthy part of the dty! Carla, motionless in her seat at 
Leo’s side, gazed in astonishment at the violent rain streaming 
down the windscreen, at all the lights of the dty, the sky-signs 
and street-lamps, trickling confusedly down the glass in inter- 
mittent waves. Streets succeeded streets; she watched them curv- 
ing away, flowing one into the other, turning and twisting in the 
space beyond the bonnet of the car. At intervals, as the car jolted 
along, black facades detached themselves from the darkness, 
sailed past, vanished like the sides of ocean liners making their 
way with difficulty through heaving billows. Black groups of 
people, illuminated doorways, lamp-posts — all showed mem- 
selves for an instant as they drove past, then disappeared, swal- 
lowed up for ever in the darkness. 

Motionless, spell-bound, Carla looked now at Leo, at his 
hands on the wheel, at his calm, reflective way of driving, now 
at the road. These details fascinated her; but her mind was empty. 
And so when, after ten minutes, the car suddenly stopped and the 
thought “We’ve arrived!’ flashed upon her, the effect was sudi 
that she caught her breath. 

Leo got out of the car and told her to wait. She watched him, 
throi^h the wet glass of the windscreen, as he opened something 
dark which looked to hey: like a gate and then vanished into the 
blackness of the garden.. ‘He’s got to put the car away,’ she 
thought; and in fact the sound of a sUcung door being opened 
came to her ears through the rain. Then the njgn’s figurewreap- 
peared, he got into the car again, and, without taking the slightest 
notice of her, drove it first on to an asphalt surfece and then 
inside the dark cave of the garage. There was a smell of petrol 
and oily steel, a small redlamp in a comer; they both got out and. 
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widi some difficulty, pulled dowa the sliding door; after which 
Leo, very carefully, secured the padlock. 

A circular lamp, to their right, lit up the door of the building, 
with its four marhle steps and itn closed double door. Leo opened 
it and led Carla into the entrance hall. In contrast with the dark, 
soaking garden, eveiything here was brighdy colomed and 
shining. A wrought iron lantern hung from the ceiling, the walls 
were whitewashed, with a yellow dado, green palms rose up in 
the comers; everything was new. At the farther side the lift hung 
in its cage, but they preferred to go up by the stairs. 

They climbed two flights in sflence. On the first landing the 
noise of a gramophone, scarcely deadened by an intervening 
door, rang out amoijg the glossy-tiled walls, accompanied by a 
confused clatter of voices and feet, friendly and cheerful. 

“They’re dancing,*’ remarked Carla with a forced smile, 
leaning against the banisters. “Who are they?’’ 

Leo stopped and examined the brass plate on the door. “It 
appears to be,’’ he said, “Doctor Innamorati, who,’’ he added, 
partly to amuse Carla, partly to cheat his own impatience, “is at 
home with his charming wife and young sons and daughters, in 
order to receive, in a worthy manner, a select company of friend? 
and ladies of the best society.’’ He laughed and took Carla’s arm. 
“Come on,’’ he said. “One more flight of stairs and we’re there.’ 

They continued on their way, the music of the gramophone 
echoing distantly but noisily up the empty, white, brighdy-li* 
staircase. In the intervals there was complete silence. One coulc 
imagine, then, the small drawing-room, the dancers standby 
still under the burning cliandelier, the laughter, the movement, 
and in the comers, beside the windows, behind the curtains, the 
ingenuous compliments. At the seconcLfloor they went in. 

In the hall Leo took off his hat and coat and helped Carla on 
of her waterproof. The hall was spacious and white, and three 
■doon' opened ft^m it; opposite the ftont door was a large, dark 
square window which evidently looked out on to an inner court- 
yard. They went through into the sitting-room. “Let’s sit here,’ 
said Leo, pointing to a big leather divan mil of cushions. They sa 
down; a red-shaded lamp on a small table threw its light upor 
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hem as tar up ^s their chests, while their heads and the remainder 
)f the room remained in semi-darkness. For a moment they sat 
Arithout moving or speaking; Carla was looking round wimout 
:uriosity, her eyes resting first o» a bottle of liqueur on the little 
'able, then on the walls, not so much observing as, it appeared, 
nxiously awaityig a word or a gesture. Leo was admiring Carla. 

“Well, my dear,” he began at last, “what's the mattep? Why 
lon’t you say something, or even look at me? Come on, cheer 
ip and tell me what you’re thinking about, and if there’s any- 
'hing you want, don’t hesitate to tell me; ask for anything you 
ike, just as if you were in yovir own home.” He put out his hand 
md gently stroked the girl’s serious face. “You’re not sorry,” he 
idded, without the faintest embarrassment, .“that you came?” 

She turned her head. “No,” she answered, “no. I’m . . . very 
gjlad. Only, you know what I mean? I must ... I must get 
accustomed to it.” 

“Yes, yes, get accustomed to it,” said Leo with assurance. He 
noved even nearer to Carla than he already was. ‘Hell!’ he 
bought, troubled and excited, ‘what a bore these prehminaries 
are !’ He put his arm round her waist; but the girl did not appear 
;o notice it. 

“What a pretty dress you’ve got on!” began Leo, in a subdued, 
:aressing voice. “Who made it for you? What a pretty baby you 
are. You’ll see how well we get on together. You’ll be my baby, 
he only baby in my life, my lovely baby.” 

He paused, and ran his Hps quickly over Carla’s hand and up 
ler bare arm; then, stopping for a moment at her neck, pulled 
ler big, solemn head towards him. They kissed; then sepanfted 
again. « 

“Come and sit on my knee,” he invited her. Carla, docile, 
obeyed; in the movement she made to settle herself there, her 
iress was caught up round her legs, but she made no tittempt tc 
3ull it down again. This carelessness on her partWmally convincec 
-eo of the security of his conquest. * 

“What room is that in there?” enquired the girl, pointing tc 
jhe other door leading fijom the sitting-room. 

“The bedroom,” replied her lover, observing her closely; anc 
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after a moment, embracing her all over again, he said in a per- 
suasive tone. “But don’t worry about that. Listen . . . tell me . . . 
d’you love me?” 

* “And how about you?” she iisked in a faint whisper, looking 
at him with serious eyes. 

“Me? What’s that got to do with it? Of course I love you, 
otherwise I shouldn’t have done what I have done. Certainly I 
love my little Carla, my funny baby, my sweet little Carla,” 
Leo went on, thrusting his fingers into the girl’s hair and dis- 
arranging it. “I love her very much indeed, and woe betide any- 
one who tries to take her away firom me. And I desire her too, 
of course I do . . . the whole of her. I want these lips, and these 
cheeks, and these lovely arms, and these lovely shoulders, and 
this body of hers, so feminine, so dehcious, so full of &scination 
and sweetness that . . . that it’ll drive me mad,” he burst out 
finally. As though seized by a kind of frenzy, he threw himself 
upon Carla, hugged her with all his might, and fell with her on 
to the divan; the dispassionate lamplight fell on his back where 
the jacket was pulled tight over the straining shoulders, and on 
Cark’s pink-stockinged legs. They remained thus for some 
moments, while confused words of tenderness issuing from Leo’s 
hps mingled with the throes of his desire. Cark, on the other 
hwd, was silent. Her attitude to these transports was docile but 
not resigned, her ideas were not as lucid as she had expected, 
her cheeks began to bum with a sliameful, agitating excitement; 
in fact — ^it was useless to deny it — these caresses did not leave her 
entirely indifierent, and a certain pleasure, all the more acute fiar 
its 'apparent absurdity, started to cum the clarity of her conscious- 
ness. 1 should like to know,’ she thought, between the instinctive 
shivers that her lover’s violent, licentioijs embraces forced from 
her, ‘what on earth I’m doing.’ Never before had this love aifidr 
aptfeared fo her in such a commonplace, impardonable, ruinous 
hght.‘'‘A new Ufey’ she thought again, feebly; and then closed her 
eyes. 

But Leo did not allow his sensual excitement to go beyond a 
certain limit. The moment he saw Cai^k relax with closed eyes 
and a face as white as wax against the dark background of the 
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divaa, he said to himself: ‘No. Not here. In the other room. Here 
it’s too uncomfortable’ He raised himself up, and made the girl 
rise too; and for a moment they sat quite still, panting, without 
speaking. The light of the lamp|left Leo in sludow, as he leaftt 
far back on the divan, but fell full on Carla; and ^e was no 
longer the you^g lady of a few minutes before. Her hair was 
ruffled and one lock of it fell down in front of her eyes, her 6ce 
was red, solemn and troubled-looking, and one of the two 
shotdder-straps of her dress had been broken during the embrace 
and now hung in two pieces, one on her breast and one down her 
back, displaying her white, naked shoulder. And then, as she 
gazed, seif-absorbed, in front of her, Leo noticed a strange thing: 
something that looked very like a little scrpll of paper folded in 
four fflled the hollow space under her dress between her breasts, 
and stretched the red silk of the dress into two or three sharp 
points. He smiled, put out his hand and touched it. 

“What’s this?’’ he asked, without any particular purpose, out 
of pure curiosity. 

Carla turned a frightened face towards him. “Why, what d’you 
mean?’’ 

“This . . . this piece of paper that you guard so jealously in 
your bosom,’’ insisted Leo, with an almost paternal smile. 

She lowered her head, raised her hand to her breast; yes, there 
was no doubt, her lover was right, there was something hidden 
there, between her chemise and her skin, something which 
seemed very like a piece of paper; only she could not remember 
having put it there, nor could she make out what it could possibly 
She raised her eyes again, and cast a disconcerted glance atlier 
lover. » 

“That’s the place where all little girls keep their secrets,’’ said 
Leo, in whom the idea of such a hiding-place aroused feelings 
both of tenderness and excitement. “Let’s see, Carla; let me look 
at this secret of yours.’’ He put out his hand and made a* if to 
put it under her dress. * 

“No, I won’t allow you to,’’ she cried suddenly, without 
knowing in the least why she did so, at the same time covering 
herself with her hands. 
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Leo’s smile vanished. “All right,” he said, watching the girl 
closely. “I’ll allow you not to allow me. But do puU out this 
treasure . . . and read it out aloud.” 

’ There was silence. Carla looked at him, puzzled and irresolute, 
guessing that this matter of the piece of paper was beg innin g to 
irritate him; she could tell that from his eyes, which had grown 
hard. And it was in vain that she racked her brain to imagin e 
what this piece of paper, which she was feeling with curious 
fingers, might contain. But she did not ptdl it out, partly 
from a gloomy sense of honour (supposing it really was some 
secret that she could not confide to anyone), and partly with a 
vague intention of seeing how Leo would act when pricked by 
jealousy. , 

“And supposing,” she said finally, in a challenging tone, placing 
her hands on her knees, “supposing I don’t want to show you 
this letter?” 

“Ah! it’s a letter, is it?” exclaimed Leo, interested and already 
disquieted. “And who is it from, if you don’t mind my asking — 
from what person so important to you that you keep it there, in 
that particular place, and that you can’t leave it at home?” 

She looked at him through lowered eyelashes, her big untidy 
head on her bare shoulder, “Ah, that,” she replied, putting on a 
capricious air, looking up at the ceiling and quietly drumming 
her fingers on her knees, “that I’m not going to tell you.” 

‘She’s perfectly capable,’ thought Leo, now extremely irritated, 
‘she’s perfectly capable of having someone else; perfectiy capable 
of it.’ He raised himself slowly from the divan. 

‘‘Listen,* Carla,” he said, stressing his words and fixing two 
imperious, inquisitorial eyes upon her; “I wish absolutely to 
know who that letter is from.” o 

She gave a shght laugh, amused by this show of jealousy; but 
she'-did noic modify her scornful attitude. “Guess,” she said. 

“A man?” ashsd Leo. 

“Certainly,”' she said in a teasing voice; “certainly — unless it’s 
a woman.” To thwart some sudden movement on his part she 
kept her hand on her breast. She looke<^ up, and her eyes, turned 
towards the shadowy ceiling, were half closed; she felt tired, and 
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longed to bow her head over this secret that did not exist, and 
go to sleep. 

“I understand,” said Leo, with a forced smile. “I underctand . . . 
some fellow who’s in love with you . . . some boy or other. . . 

“Not at all,” she replied, without lowering her head; “a man.” 
She watched L^o’s vague, broad shadow on the wall opposite, 
moving this way and ^t as if he were preparing to jump on top 
of her. • 

“A man,” she repeated, more wearily than before, and without 
ceasing the drumming of her fingers, “and if you only knew,” 
she added, moved by a sadness without reason, “if you only 
knew how I love him!” Her eyes were half closed and full of 
tears, her heart was throbbing. ‘And yet,’ she said to herself 
coldly, ‘this man doesn’t exist.’ 

“A man! I congratulate you.” Leo was now really annoyed. 
The idea of her non-existent purity, of the conquest that someone 
else had made, exasperated him. The chaste, childish Carla of his 
desire yielded place to a young lady who was expert in love, who 
did not fear to visit men in their own homes; the pleasant excite- 
ment, the perfume, the charm of the idyll vanished; and his 
amour-propre as a seducer was left empty-handed in front of an 
open door. 

“It’s my own fault,” he added with conviction; “it ought to 
have occurred to me that it wasn’t the first time.” 

“The first time of what?” she asked, instantly turning round. 

“The first time that . . . you know what I mean . . . that you 
pay visits, that you go to somebody’s house.” 

A bright flush rose to Carla’s cheeks, and she looked at Tier 
lover, torn between the desire tb protest and tell him the fooHsh 
truth, and that of continuing the fiction she had begun. But in 
the end she took the second course. 

“Supposing that was true?” she said, looking him ifl the e^es. 

“Ah, so it’s true, is it?” For a moment Leo^enched bdth his 
teeth and his fists; then he controlled himself and spoke in a voice 
shrill with sarcasm. “Ah, you purest of pure virgins, so you have 
a lover . . . ?” , 

“Yes,” she confessed, blushing again. His irony and his tone 
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of voice wounded her; never before had she felt so great a need 
for kindness. 

“But that’s splendid, that’s wonderful,’’ Leo said slowly. He 
looked Carla in the eyes and wfnt on, as if speaking to himself: 
“Of course one sees now. Like mother, like daughter.’’ Then his 
eyes went bloodshot with a sudden red fury; he seized the girl 
by the arm. “You know what you are? A . . . a . . .’’ — ^in his 
rage he was unable to find the right word and he stammered: “a 
shameless . . . and in spite of that you came here to my flat, too?’’ 

“That’s a diflerent thing,’’ said Carla calmly. 

‘What a piece of goods! How revolting! And to think she’s 
barely twenty-four,’ Leo went on to himself, looking at the girl. 
“And may one at least know who this gentleman is?’’ he enquired. 

“He’s a tall man,’’ she said, making an effort to give concrete 
form to the vague ideal image after which her soul yearned. “He 
has chestnut brown hair ... a flne, calm brow and an oval face 
. . . he’s not at all florid, rather pale in fact ... he has long, slim 
hands.’’ 

“It’s Santoro!’’ exclaimed Leo, choosing the first of Carla’s 
fiiends that seemed to him to have some resemblance to the 
portrait she was painting. 

“No, it’s not mm.’’ Carla was looking straight in front of her- 
self. ‘Would to God he existed!’ she was thinking, ‘I shouldn’t 
be here now.’ She was silent for a moment. 

“He loves me very much and I love him very much,’’ she 
continued, with a simple, easy sweetness which charmed and 
stirprised her, for now she did not even seem to be lying. “We 
met two years ago . . . and we’ve gone on seeing each other all 
the time since then. He’s not like you. He’s . . . he’s most unusually 
good and kind — I mean he understands me even before I speak, 
and I can confide everything to him that’s in my mind, whatever 
it is, and he talks to me in a way nobody else does, and he takes 
me iff his arms sxid . . . and . . .’’ Her voice trembled, her eyes 
filled with tears; at that moment she herself was convinced of the 
truth of what she was saying, and she almost seemed to see, there 
in firont of her, in the flesh, this creature of her imagination. “And 
he really is different from everyone else, and he’s me only person 
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who ever really loved me,” she concluded, moved, and a little 
astonished too, by her own invention. 

“What’s his name?” said Leo, not in the least impressed by her 
tone or her words. “May one ki)ow his name?” 

Cark shook her head. “His name — ^no.” 

There was a moment’s silence while they looked at each other. 
Then: “Give me that letter,” he commanded, in a peremptory 
manner. « 

Troubled, she covered her breast with her hands. “Why, Leo?” 
she began, in an imploring voice. 

“The letter — out with it!” All of a sudden he seized the girl by 
the waist and tried forcibly to insert his hand into the mding- 
place. But Carla wriggled away firom him and freed herself, and 
finally, dishevelled, ran across to the opposite wall. 

“Don’t you know that no one ever gains anything by 
violence?” die cried, and, opening the bedroom door, disappeared. 

Leo, seized by a limitless rage, hurled himself against the closed 
door; but Carla, on the other side, had turned the key and he 
could not get in. “Open the door,” he shouted at last, at the 
highest pitch of fury, banging against it with his fists. “Open it, 
you fool.” There was no answer. 

It occurred to him all of a sudden that he could get into the 
bedroom by way of the bathroom. He ran into the hall, and 
through it into the bathroom; everything there was in place, 
and nickelled pipes and glossy porcelain tiles gleamed in the 
semi-darkness. He noticed with pleasure that the green glass door 
was half open, but at first he could not see Cark; the light was out, 
and the room was filled with transparent gloom. ‘Can she l&ve 
thrown herself out of the windtow?’ he wondered for a second, 
for no particukr reason>«as he felt his way forward. He turned 
on the light and found the room was really empty. ‘Devil take 
her; where in the world can she have hidden herself?* he wbn- 
dered, and was on die point of going out agaimtnd searching for 
the fugitive in the other rooms of the fiat when, all of a sudden, 
he saw her standing there, squeezed into the space behind the 
bathroom door. , 

He walked stra^ht over to her, took hold of her by the arm 
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and pulled her out of her hiding-place with a certain violence, as 
one might do with a boisterous child. “Out with that letter!” 
he commanded severely, holding her tight. 

' Tliey stood looking at each other. The girl was now frightened 
and humiliated at the thought that her lover would discover how 
she had been lying; she realized that the piece of.paper could not 
be of any importance, that it could only be a note of invitation 
or something equally stupid; and she su&red at the idea of being 
compelled to confess to Leo that her dreams had no reahty. 

She made one last attempt to protest. “This isn’t right, Leo . . .” 
she began querulously; “I . . .” 

“The letter!” demanded the man, for the second time. 

She saw it was useless to object. “So be it!” she said to herself, 
resigned and at the same time slightly interested to see what the 
letter might contain. She thrust her hand into her bosom, |)ulled 
out the piece of paper, and handed it to Leo. “There it is!’’ 

Leo took it, but, before examining it, looked at the girl. And 
then, for some strange reason, it was as though a stuldcn ancr 
insuperable shame overwhelmed her; her face, all at once, 
crumpled up, and she turned and went to the bed and threw 
herself down upon it, hiding her fece in her hands. It was no more 
than a gesture, unaccompanied by thought or any real feeling; 
she herself was not deceived as to its significance. Then, suddenly 
hearing the man laugh, she raised her head again. 

“But it’s my note,” he cried, going over to her, “my own note 
that I gave you to-day.” 

She was not surprised. In reahty, this affair of the letter war 
ridiculous, for no one could have written to her, no one lovec 
her. But, in spite of that, it seemed to her cruelly xmjust that it 
should be so, unjust that a miracle should not have occurrec 
(why could not her great longing for it have changed that stupic 
note into 4 love letter?), unjust that there should be this painfully 
precise reahty. Sic turned pale. “Yes, of course, yowr note,” she 
said, with a feeling of bitter, inexorable disappointment. “Wha- 
did you expect?” 

“Ihcn, in that case,” he went on, poming dose to her anc 
sitting down beside her on the bed, “in that case”! am that mar. 
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. . . with chestnut-brown hair and a calm brow . . . it*s me that 
you love.” 

She gave him a lingering glance, as though she were frying to 
discover, in that red, complacent/ace, the image she had dreamed 
of. “But . . . but . . she said, hesitating and looking down, with 
the consciousncfs that she was beginning to lie all over again; 
“hadn^t you understood that yet?” 

For the first time since Carla had known him, Leo gave a fiesh, 
almost youthful, spontaneous laugh. “No, I hadn’t,” he cried: 
and he put his arm round her waist. 

“Pretend I never said what I did say,” he told her. “Pretend I 
never said any of it.” He stooped and kissed her shoulders, her 
neck, her cheeks, her breast. Her body began to excite him again; 
with illusion restored, desire was restored also. “My little liar,” 
he repeated, “my naughty baby who tells lies. . . .” 

These amorous outpourings did not last more than a minute. 
Then he rose, awkwardly, from the bed. “Well, what about it?” 
he asked, half serious, half facetious, not troubling to smooth back 
his untidy hair which made him look slightly drunk — or perhaps 
merely clumsy. “Don’t you think it’s about time to go to bed? 
I’m sleepy . . . terribly sleepy.” 

Carla smiled, with an effort, and nodded timidly. 

“Well, come on then,” he said: “here are some pyjamas . . 
And he pointed to some broad-striped garments lying at the head 
of the bed. “You’ll find anything you need there in the cupboard. 
Get imdressed and into bed and I’ll be with you in a moment.” 
He smiled at her again, full of confidence now, patted her on the 
shoulder and went off into the bathroom. 



CHAPTER NINE 


The wide, low bed occupied an inside comer of the room. She 
lay down upon it and looked rotmd. In the gloopi, unbroken by 
the single lamp that burned at the head of the bed, she could 
just see two wardrobes with shining mirrors, one to the right of 
the sitting-room door, die other on the opposite side. There was 
nothing else. The window took up the whole of the wall opposite 
her; it was low, oblong, with small panes, and had short white 
curtains; underneath it was the radiator, hidden by a kind of 
grating. The shutters were closed, the sitting-room door was 
closed, as also was that of the bathroom, which she saw sideways, 
with its glass panels sofdy ht like the sides of an aquarium when 
the sun strikes upon them. She looked down at die big white, 
hairy bearskin which lay at her feet: it had yellow celluloid 
eyes and a wide-open mouth full of sharp teeth; the flattened 
skin of its short paws and exiguous tail gave the impression of 
having been ironed out by a gigantic roller which had left intact 
nothing but the ferocious head. She got up and automatically 
took a few steps about the room, touching the radiator, which 
was warm, pushing aside a curtain; then she turned round: behind 
the luminous panes of the bathroom door she could see her 
lover’s shadow passing backwards and forwards, could hear the 
gush of water from a tap and other sounds. . . . Then — ^but not 
beflire she had examined her own dishevelled, frightened figure 
in the dark looking-glasses of the two wardrobes — she went back 
to the bed and began undressing: 

There was no mought in her mind. The unaccustomed actions 
that she was performing absorbed her completely, inducing a 
dreamlike wonder. The thing that made the deepest impression 
upoif her was the fret of not being in her own home, of frnding 
herself in this’room at that hour of the night. She took off her 
tom dress and laid it on the low armchair at the foot of the bed; 
thm her stockings, and contemplated for a moment, her bare 
legs; her slip and her drawers; then she hesitated: should she 
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take oflf her chemise as well? She considered the matter: yes, 
certainly, of course it was necessary; so she slipped out of it and 
threw it on top of her other clothes. She did not feel naked until 
she was underneath the cold sh^ts, and then she huddled right 
against the wall, one hand between her legs and the other on her 
breast; as for die pyjamas with the broad stripes, which made her 
think of a convict’s uniform, she had thrown them on the floor; 
it had occiuxed to her that possibly her mother had worn them. 

Gradually her glowing body warmed the sheets. Then-suddenly 
she had the feeling that this warmth had loosened the knot of 
fear and astonishment which until that moment had constrained 
her heart; she felt lonely, she was conscious of a great tenderness, 
an indulgent pity for herself, and she mad^ an effort to gather 
herself together, to roll herself up in a ball as much as she could, 
until her Hps actually touched her rounded knees. She was moved 
by their healthy, sensual smell, and kissed diem several times, 
passionately. “Poor dear . . . poor htde thing . . she repeated 
as she caressed herself. Her eyes filled with tears; she would have 
liked to lay her head on her own buxom bosom and weep there, 
as though on the bosom of a mother. Then, vtithout ceasing to 
gaze intendy at the dimly Ut wall, she listened; the sounds that 
came to her were familiar and made it clear to her, without any 
doubt, where she was — ^the rustling of the rain still falling, the 
soimd of someone moving in the bathroom, of water running; 
and if she moved, die bed gave sofdy beneath her with a dull and 
somehow distant murmur — ^was it that it retained a memory of 
something, or was it simply because of the extreme springiness 
of the mattress? It was not like her own bed at home,‘‘hard ind 
narrow, nor like one of those strange beds into which one tum- 
bles after a long journey, beds in which one immediately feels 
one is too low down or too high up and in which one sleeps 
without satisfiiction. No: this was a comfortable bed, cxtrentely 
soft, full 6f kind attentiveness and soUcituda^ only her dsody 
was afiraid of it, and she huddled herself to one side, trembling, 
and now and then put out a hesitating hand to feel the immense, 
cold space that stretched away behind her, a Siberia of linen, 
uninhabited and hostile.^ It was a disagreeable smsation, like 
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walking along a dark road knowing that there is someone just 
behind. 

She closed her tired eyes; it was barely a minute, yet it seemec 
to her an hour, that she had been in this bed. ‘Why doesn’t Lec 
come?’ she suddenly wondered. This thought brought others ir 
its train. ‘I shan’t turn round until he’s tume4 out the light, 
she said to herself, but with no hatred in her mind. ‘1 don’t wan 
to see him.’ 

She shivered. ‘This is the end,’ she thought, vaguely anc 
without conviction. From the desire for destruction which hac 
led her as &r as this bed there was now bom in her an eage: 
longing for the darkness in which, in a short time, she woulc 
cling to her lover. She imagined, not without a certain thrill— 
whether firom an instinctive desire for enjoyment or because o 
her established plan of complete self-degradation, she did no 
know — ^that she would throw herself, in the blackness, in thf 
promiscviity of night, into all those bestial profligacies whos 
existence she had long suspected without having any knowledg 
of them whatsoever. But these excited &ntasies did not distrac 
her from her prolonged expectation. ‘Why doesn’t Leo come? 
she kept saying to herself. . . . And then, exhausted by the exertion, 
of sensuality, she would fall asleep beside her lover. This idea 
for some reason, pleased her, and she was already thinking tha 
it must be at the same time bodi sweet and mekmcholy to slee^ 
with a companion, side by side, or, even better, in each other’i 
arms, naked, closely entwined, in the night; and she was feeling 
almost affectionate towards Leo, and imagining that she woulc 
not move, would even hold her breath for fear of awaking hin 
. . . when the bathroom door epened, with a sound of tinklin g 
glass. 

A feeling of anxiety had finally come over her, and this sudder 
btic &xniliar sound was as pleasing at that moment as a fiiendl 
presence in some, unknown or alarming place; for witn that sam 
sound and in that same way glass doors opened all over th 
world, in her own home as elsewhere. She forgot, immediately 
her whole programme, opened her eyes wide, saw on the wa 
the man’s broad shadow, turned round: her lot^er was boidin. 
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Wer her. She scarcely had time to observe that he was not wear- 
ing pyjamas but a kmd of hght dressing-gown, and that he had 
shaved carefully and powdered his cmn and combed his hak; 
then, with a simple movement, without relaxing tiie har’d, 
absent-minded expression on his face, he raised the bedclothes 
and slipped in beside her. 



CHAPTER TEN 


Leo was the first to fall asleep; Carla’s unexpected, if inexpert, 
licentiousness had worn him out. After the last embrace, as they 
lay motionless for a few moments, their moist limbs entwined, 
their eyes half closed, their heads close together on the pillow, in 
a kind of exhausted drowsiness, the girl felt her lover gradually 
withdraw his arm from her waist, disentangle his legs from hers 
and turn towards the wall. ‘What about to-morrow morning?’ 
she wondered confusedly, listening to the quiet breathing of the 
sleeper, ‘what about to-morrow morning?’ She too felt extremely 
tired; it seemed an age that she had been immersed in the thick 
darkness of this room; her head ached; she did not dare to move. 
And then, suddenly, although she stiU had the clear sensation of a 
bare body against hers, of sheets full of a special kind of warmth 
which was entirely new to her, of an indefinable atmosphere 
which never allowed her to forget the house and the room where 
she was, even for an instant — suddenly all these extraordinary 
things ceased to astonish her, and it was as if she had become 
accustomed and hardened to them, all in a moment. She turned 
over, pulled the bedclothes to her and fell asleep. 

At once she had a strange dream. It seemed to her that the 
imaginary lover whom she had managed to describe so well to 
Leo was now there in front of her; he was tall — ^perhaps because 
he was standing while she was lying down — ^with a noble brow 
and eyes full of serenity and indiilgence; he stood very erect, was 
carelessly dressed, and gazed atdier with wondering intentness, 
as though he had really just come into the room and found her 
like that, lying there naked on the bed, her virgin body deflowerec 
and — ^yes. Indeed — sulhed here and there, on the breast, the belly, 
the aims, by Leo^i recent transports of desire. She was unable tc 
see herself, and remained lying flat, but she realized, from the 
man’s glances, that there were marks and stains of some kind, ir 
places, upon her limbs, and that she was changed, even for him. 
a stranger, from the Carla she had been before this intrigue. Anc 
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SO they remained, both of them, in the same attitudes for some 
moments, looking at each other, widiout moving; but in the end 
the sight of that calm, severe, intent fice, the torment of tho^ 
eyes upon her deflowered body ^d the worst of it was that she 
could not see herself) became intolerable to her, and with an 
instinctive gestujre she covered her face with her arm and wanted 
to cry. But here was another disagreeable surprise; her eyes 
remained dry; however hard she tried the tears would not coflie; 
she could no longer weep. Yet she was pierced by an immense 
sorrow, a bitter regret — of what, she did not know; she moaned 
and screamed (or so she thought in the confusion of her dream), 
and, though sue still lay flat on her back (another torment: the 
feeling of being nailed down to the bed, of not being able to 
rise or move), she twisted her breast and her bare hips this way 
and that. At intervals, while she writhed spasmodically like a 
butterfly transfixed, she could see the calm head far away in the 
distance, the eyes that never ceased looking at her, the pure fore- 
head. “Oh, to weep ... to weep,” she kept repeating to herself, 
and made every possible effort to wet her arid Uds with at least 
one tear, but in vain. . . . Her grief could not be expressed, but 
remained like an enormous weight upon her heart, suffocating 
her; and at last she could bear it no more and stretched out her 
arms, firantically, towards that distant head. ... It seemed to her 
that she called die man by the sweetest possible names, names 
new and spontaneous that moved her profoundly, and that she 
promised to love him all her life, for ever (this sense of eternity 
Med her with a great bitterness, she did not know w;|;iy); but it 
was in vain, for all of a sudden the man disappeared and she Her- 
self fell back into darkness. Then there was a burst of sound, 
steadily increasing in volume, the sound of a single syllable, 
gloomy as the tolling of a bell: “San . . . San . . . San . . . 
San . . .”, ^which filled her heart with ^hasdy confusion and fear; 
and finally, at the complete name of “SantordJ*’ she awokS with 
a start. 

The same blackness in which she had fallen asleep still envelopec 
her; her whole body was,bathed in sweat, and she felt, on her left 
side, a region bf dampness and burning heat. ‘Where am I?’ she 
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asked herself in terror. Her bewildermoit lasted only a moment, 
for she at once remembered all that had happened and realized 
that her sensation of heat came from Leo’s bare side which was 
touching her own. Feeling that she was suflfocating she threw the 
bedclothes off her chest and drew out her arms from the sheets 
which tiresomely encumbered them; and the freedom and fresh- 
ness gave her great relief. She opened her eyes completely, for 
noWp either from fear of another nightmare or from the nervous 
exasperation that possessed her, she had no more wish to sleep; 
she instinctively devoted her attention to recalhng all that had 
occurred since the beginning of that night. 

The recollection of these various happenings came back to her 
bit by bit. Now she seemed to see herself in the car as it moved, 
in the ram, through the streets of the city; now in the sitting- 
room, on her lover’s knee; almost simultaneously there appeared 
to her the image of Leo in the act of getting into the bed where 
she was awaiting him, and another picture, stranger and more 
disturbing, of the two of them, standing naked side by side in the 
blinding light of tlie bathroom with its white-tiled walls, dazed 
and sleepy as they waited for hot water with which to wash them- 
selves. These memories, though so recent, yet appeared remote to 
her and as it were quite detached from her own self; they did not 
belong to her nor did she explain them to herself, and they seemed 
full of an inadmissible unremty; and yet there could be no doubt, 
she had Uved these events which were so close to her that the 
figures moving through them appeared to her Ufe-sized. She had 
merely to put out her hand under the sheets to touch the naked 
body of her sleeping lover, or to turn on the fight, in order to 
convince herself that she was only in Leo’s room and not her 
own. ‘Far away from home,’ she concluded to herself, with " 
feeling of extraordinary perturbation; ‘here ... in my lover’s 
bed.’ But;* if the recollection of the more normal events of the 
night^tonished her, there were certain other memories, of thingr 
that she had hot merely not foreseen but had never had any 
knowledge of, which completely overwhelmed her, and she 
could not have enough of analysing them, going back again anc 
again to reconstruct mem, and, so to speak, enjoying the taste o. 
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them all over again. The precise memory, for instance, of one or 
two clear-sighted moments when (the light still being on) she 
had caught a surprised glimpse, perhaps oidy for a second or twp, 
of certain attitudes in which she|and her lover had foimd them- 
selves, attitudes of so monstrous an immodesty that they were 
indehbly imprii\ted upon her mind. 

But, whether because of the darkness which enveloped her, 
or because of a real sense of fear and imcertainty, gradually these 
recollections began to weary her, and they no longer sufficed to 
distract her hrom the cqpsdousness of her present circumstances. 
‘And now,’ she thought suddenly, ‘what is going to happen to 
me?’ She was unwilling to admit it, but she felt terribly lonely — 
yes, that was it — as she lay there on her ba«;k in that bed, left to 
her soUtary thoughts, to her fears, her weakness; the darloiess of 
night filled her wide-open eyes, and her lover did not caress her- 
brow, or push back her untidy hair, or share her anguished 
wakefulness, or rally to her defence — ^it was just as if he was not 
there at all. There was the sound of quiet breathing, there on her 
right — ^nothing more: it might be Leo’s or anyone else’s, but it 
served to remind her, from time to time, that she was not alone. 

She was suddenly overcome by an hysterical desire for com- 
panionship, for caresses. ‘Why does he go on sleeping?’ she asked 
herself. ‘Why doesn’t he pay any attention to me?’ That lethargic 
breathing at her side had gradually come to be frightening; it 
did not seem to her to be her lover’s, but that of some other man, 
unknown to her and even positively hostile; there was, in fact, 
in that breathing a rhythm so utterly indifferent, a regularity so 
monstrously in contrast with her own anguish and her own 
fantasies, that truly she did nof’know whether to be frightened 
or indignant at it. She tried to forget it, straining her ears to catch 
the few sounds that were audible in the flat, die slight rustling 
noises and^creakii^s of furniture; then she opened hef eyes very 
wide in the darkness in search of something dpon whi<m lo fix 
her whole attention. All efibrts were in vain, however: the sound 
of that breathing, calm, almost inhuman, always reasserted 
itself. ‘How lovely it woijld be,’ she thought at last, discouraged, 
‘if he were to wake up now and tell me he loves me!’ And she 
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was already picturing to herself how all this’ would happen — 
how he would draw her to his side and, with his cheek against 
hfrs, would murmur the sweet words in her ear; she was already 
feeling moved and almost comforted at the mere thought of it, 
when, all of a sudden, she was frozen by a horrible fear. 

It seemed to her, all at once, that the bathropm door, down 
beyond the foot of the bed, was slowly opening. At that point, 
either because the panes of glass in the door gave forth a feint 
luminosity or because the shutters at the bathroom window were 
open and a little light came in from the courtyard, the blackness 
was certainly rather less thick than in the rest of the room . . . 
and yes, there was no doubt, the door was opening very gently, 
was moving, as if someone wanted to come in and were cauti- 
ously pushing it from the other side. 

She caught her breath in terror and her heart began beating 
wildly; she lay motionless, rigid, flat on her back with her eyes 
frxed in that direction; and the crazy thought — ^which she rejected 
as soon as she formulated it — ^flashed through her mind: ‘It’s 
Mummy, and she’s come to catch me in the act.' Then the door 
gave a feint tinkling soimd, and this was too much for Carla: 
with eyes tight shut, with all the force she could stunmon, with a 
feeling of tearing and rending, she gave vent to a long and 
mournful cry. 

Confusion ensued. The Hght went on, the quiet room re- 
appeared, Leo, half-asleep, sat up in bed. “"Why . . . what’s 
Ifeppened?” 

“The door,’’ stammered Carla, whitc-feced and panting, “the 
bafhroom door.’’ 

Without a word he leapt ouF of bed; and she saw him open 
that same door, disappear into the bathroom, reappear. 

“I can’t see anything,’’ he declared; “it must have been the 
wind. I hid left the bathroom window open.’’ He came back to 
the bfed, lifted the- bedclothes and lay down again. “l!)on’t think 
about it any more, but go to sleep,’’ he said. “Sleep well.” And 
he turned out the light. 

These actions on his part were so rapjd, the interval of %ht so 
brief, that she did not nave time to speak or even to express, by 
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an embrace or a look, the extreme longing to be caressed and 
comforted which at that moment oppressed her spirit; and so, 
when darkness again enveloped her, she began, after a moment’s 
uncertainty, to weep. ^ 

The tears flowed swiftly down her cheeks, and all tlie bitter- 
ness that she b^d accumulated during that night now came 
flooding forth from the whole of her heart. ‘If he loved me,* 
she kept saying to herself, ‘he would have comforted me. But 
there was nothing, nothing. He switched off the light and turned 
away from me.’ The loneliness which, previously, she had but 
dimly apprehended, now seemed to her inevitable; she covered 
her eyes with her bare arm, and could feel that she had a grimace 
of bitter grief upon her face. ‘He doesn’t love me ... no one loves 
me,’ she kept on saying to herself. She pulled at her hair with her 
fingers; her cheeks, by this time, were all streaked with tears; 
but at length the weariness that lurked within her gained the 
upper hand, and, weeping, she fell asleep again. 

When she awoke it seemed to be day, or so she guessed from 
the small amount of light that the slats of the shutters allowed 
to trickle through into the dissolving darkness inside the room. 
She awoke easily, at once recognized the place where she was, 
and was not astonished either at finding herself wearing the 
broad-striped pyjamas which she had refused to put on the even- 
ing before (though she did not remember at what precise moment 
of the night she had donned them), or, once she had got out of 
bed and was leaning against the wall and her sleepy eyes had 
grown accustomed to the dusty gloom of the room, at perceiv- 
ing, there on the pillow, the dark, ruffled patch which was I^o’s 
head. Sleep had, in fact, dissipated all the fears and astonishments 
of the night; and it was^as if she had been accustomed for years 
to wake up in this manner, in her lover’s bed. Finished were the 
torment, the wonder, the impatience; finished was fhe melan- 
choly, adventurous sense of unreality; with har back agaiflst the 
wall, her eyes wide open in the stifling darkness, Carla divined, 
from the imusual feeling of satiety, the calmness, the thoughtfii 
patience that possessed hep, that she had indeed entered into a new 
life. ‘It’s strange,’ she thought at one moment, whether with fear 
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or annoyance, she did not know, ‘it’s as though I had all at once 
grown much older than I was before.’ She stood still, vaguely 
preoccupied, for a moment or two; then she stooped down and 
shook the man by the shoulde^. 

“Leo,” she called, in an odd, subdued voice. 

Leo had pulled the sheets right up to his ears, ^d appeared to 
be plunged in a deep sleep. At first he either did not hear or pre- 
tended not to. Again Carla stooped and shook him; and then, 
from the dark shadow on the pillow, came a sleepy voice. 

“What have you woken me up for?” 

“It’s late,” she said, still with that new intonation, low and 
intimate; “it must be time for me to go home.” 

Without a word, .without moving the rest of his body, Leo 
put out his arm and switched on the lamp. The quiet light of the 
previous evening came back again, and Carla easily recalled the 
furniture, the two doors, the Utde armchair upon which lay the 
white heap of her most intimate garments, and herself sitting 
on the bed; the clock on the bedside table, under the lamp, 
pointed to half past five. 

“It’s half past five,” announced Leo with plaintive irritation, 
without turning round; “may I ask why you woke me up?” 

“It’s late,” she repeated as before. She hesitated, then very 
cautiously chmbed over the body of her lover and sat down on 
the edge of the bed. 

He did not seem to notice this, nor did he answer her; evidently, 
she thought, he had shut his eyes and gone to sleep again. Anc 
so without turning round or paying any attention to him, Carh 
started dressing. 

But she had barely taken o£f that repugnant broad-stri^c 
uniform, and was standing up, naked, .preparing to shp on her 
chemise, when, all of a sudden, she folt herself seized firon 
beHind by* an arm roimd her waist. Her first movement was one 
of foafar; she dropped fhe garment she was holding and'tumed her 
head sharply; and there, against her hip, was the head of her lover 
with ruffled hair and a sleepy, red fiu:e. 

“Carla,” he murmured, leaning out fiom the bed, raising a pair 
of excited eyes, not yet fvdly awake, towards the girl and pretend- 
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ing to speak with an effort because of a great drowsiness which he 
did not really feel. “Why d’you want to go away so soon? Come 
here . . . come back here beside your Leo.” 

She looked down at the face of her tempter, lit by tije wanfa 
lamplight below, and suddenly her breast heaved with an inex- 
plicable distress.^ “Leave me alone,” she said stubbornly, striving 
to detach the five fingers that grasped her side. “It’s late. It’s time 
I went away.” . 

She saw him half-close his small, excited eyes and laugh: “For 
some things it’s never too late,” and all at once, without reason — 
for in her heart she was quite ready to admit the naturalness of 
such desires in her lover — ^her anger exploded. “Leave me alone, 
I tell you!” she repeated in a hard voice. Leo's only reply was to 
stretch out, clumsily, his other arm and try to pull her down 
beside him. With a violent jerk she freed herself, went to the arm- 
chair at die foot of the bed, and, bending down, without taking 
any further notice of him and without saying a word, proceeded 
to pull on her stockings. 

After the stockings, the garters; and she did not raise her 
anxious eyes for some moments. Then she looked, with a hard 
expression on her face, towards the bed; but Leo had turned away 
to the wall and appeared to be asleep. ‘Sleep soundly,’ she said to 
herself. A moment passed; and then, as if her brief thought had 
in some way contrived to provoke him, a feeling of fear and 
uncertainty made her heart sink. After aU those hours of com- 
plete forgetfulness, the old words started echoing in her head 
again: ‘The new Hfe.’ She stooped and picked up her chemise. 
‘Is it really possible,’ she thought, crushing the littlfe garrAoit 
nervously in her hand and starng straight in firont of her, ‘that 
this can oe the new life?,’ 

Turning this idea over and over m the heaviness of her heart, 
she finished dressing and rose to her feet, • 

“Get up !” she cried to the sleeping man, -bending and touching 
him on the shoulder. “Hurry up! It’s time to go.\ . .” 

“All tight,” was the reply. Siure of finding him dressed when 
she rettuned, Carla went into the bathroom. 

She tidied her hair -with Leo’s brush and comb, washed her 
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hands, closely examined her pale face in the mirror. 'When I get 
home,* she mought, 'I shall have a proper waslv I shall have a 
bath. And then . . . and thm I shall have to go almost at once to 
tf^t tennis engagement.’ But, in spite of these calm, practical 
reflections, die question never ceased echoing sadly through the 
lower planes of her consciousness: ‘Is it really possible that this 
can be the new life?’ 

In die bedroom a surprise awaited her: Leo had not dressed; 
he had not even started to get up. He was lying in exactly the 
same position as when she had left him, and seemed to be still 
asleep. 

She went over to him and shook him. “Leo . . . it’s late. We 
must go. Get up!” , 

He turned his head, hfted a sleepy face a few inches from the 
pillow and looked at her. “Eh? Are you dressed already?” 

It s late. . . . 

“It’s late?” repeated Leo, as if he had not understood. “Well?” 

“What d’you mean — ^well? You’ve got to take me home.” 

He yawned and tugged at his hair. “If you knew how sleepy 
I am . . .” he began. “All night long you never left me in peace 
for one single moment. You kept on calling me . . . and talking 
to me . . . and kicking me . . . and I don’t know what. I’m dying 
with sleepiness.” He spoke slowly, drawling his words, and 
avoided looking at the girl. Carla, on the other hand, was observ- 
ing him closely. ‘It’s ^uite obvious,’ she suddenly thought, calmly 
and without anger, that the reason why he’s pretending to be 
sleepy now is not just because he hasn’t slept but, fer more, 
bedkuse I ’didn’t give in to him just now.’ 

She straightened up. “If younwant to sleep, Leo,” she said, 
almost gently, “don’t bother about me.,I can go by myself.” 

“Don’t be silly.” He stretched himself, lengthily and quite re- 
gardless of’Carla. “Now you’ve woken me up I’ll t^e you home.” 

‘I must show hkn that he’s making a mistake,’ she thought as 
she looked at Him, ‘that . . . that I’m not like him !’ “No, no,” she 
insisted, still in the same nuld way, “no ... I don’t want to 
disturb you. You’re sleepy, it’s quite flight. I prefer to go by 
myself.” 
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Somewhat disconcerted, Leo looked at her. “No, indeed you 
shan’t,” he said at last, with unconvincing energy. “That’s what 
you say now, but you’d never stop finding fault with me for it 
afterwards. I know what you are. No; I’ve quite decided; I’m 
going with you.” He paused, shdbk his head vigorously, but did 
not move. They^ looked at each other. 

“And supposing I command you?” asked the girl brusquely. 

“Command me what?” • 

“Not to come with me.” 

Leo opened his e^es wide in astonishment. “In that case,” he 
replied diffidently, “it becomes a different question.” 

“Well,” said Carla, quietly rearranging the belt of her dress, 
“I command you.” , 

There was a moment’s silence. “First you wanted to be taken 
home,” said the man at last, “now you don’t. You’re being very 
capricious.” 

’Ah! So I’m being capricious, am I?’ she thought, clenching her 
teeth. She sat down on the edge of the bed, close to her lover. 
“It’s not a question of caprice,” she answered, “but I’ve been 
thinking that your taking me home might possibly be comprom- 
ising. If anyone saw us together. . . . Besides, Michele might be 
up already. So, d’you see? — ^it’s better for me to go alone. I 
know the way, I shall be home in ten minutes. And you . . . you 
you can go to sleep.” 

They were both sdent, looking at one another. Leo, after that 
momentary flare-up of desire, was now in truth extremely 
sleepy, and nothing could have been more repugnant to him than 
the idea of getting up and going out into the street v^th CSrla, 
perhaps in the rain; besides, it would mean getting the car out. 
He smiled at her, put ouf his hand and stroked her cheek. “Well, 
well,” he said, “in spite of ail your whims you’re really a splendid 
little girl. Seriously, then, I can allow you to go by yourself?” 

“Of comrse,” she said, rising to her feet; Beo’s tone irritated 
her. “Of course you needn’t come. In fact, I beg ;^ou not to.” 

“Anyhow,” Leo went on, as though talking to himself, “as 
you see, I tried to insist up to the last moment. If I don’t go with 
you it’s not because I want to sleep, but because, as you pointed 
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out, it might be compromising. So don’t come to me later on 
and say . . But he broke o£f; Carla was no longer in the room; 
she had gone out to fetch her hat. ‘It’s all to the good,’ thought 
£eo. ‘It pleases me and it pleases her. So we’re both context.’ 

After a moment she came back. She had her hat on, and her 
waterproof, and was carrying her umbrella; she drew on one 
glove with a preoccupied expression, and himted in vain through 
all 'her pockets for me other. “Never mind,” she said at last, 
“I must have lost it. . . . By the way,” she added, without any 
embarrassment, going across to him, “can you give me some 
money for a taxi? I haven’t got any.” 

Leo’s jacket was hanging over a chair not far from the bed. 
He reached out and took a handful of silver hrom the pocket. 
“Here you are,” he said, holding it out to her. 

With the money in her pocket, ‘I’m beginning to earn my 
Uving,* Carla could not help thinking. She went over to the bed 
and stooped down: “See you later, my dear,” she said to Leo 
almost amctionately, as if to make up for that unkind thought 
of hers; and they lassed. “Mind you shut the door properly,” 
Leo called to her. He watched her cautiously leave the room, 
and waited for a moment to hear the outside door bang; but not 
a sound reached his ears. Thai he put out the hght, turned towards 
the wall and went to sleep again. 



CHAPTER ELEVEN 


Leo’s sleep was hatinted by the dismal presences of dawn, 
those presences that hover round sleepers who sleep in Ae morn- 
ing, when the sun is shining and light filters into the untidy room 
firom every side, like water into a leaky ship. The presences came 
and went — Carla, her mother, Michele, with gestures com- 
plaisant and obscene; but their figures were pale, as though the 
light outside had discoloured them. Even as he slept, Leo made 
every effort to detain them. “I must not w^e u|),” he repeated 
to himself halfconsciously; “I must not wake up*’; but a poetic, 
distant voice, fiiU of feeble reproach, kept calling to him firom 
some remote place: “Leo, Leo, wake up, it’s me.” Still half- 
consciously, he deluded himself that it was only a dream, and, 
with eyes obstinately closed, wrapping himself as well as he could 
in the blankets, he hoped, once tmt momentary confusion had 
dispersed, to enter all over again into the close, delicious tangle 
of sleep. But the calls were repeated, clearer and clearer, and 
finally a hand shook him by the shoulder; then he opoied his 
eyes and saw Mariagrazia. 

At first he thought he had made some mistake, then he looked 
again and — ^yes, indeed, there could be no doubt — ^it was certainly 
his mistress, dressed in grey, with a hat on her head and a fiu 
round her neck, standing beside the bed. The shades of night had 
ffed firom the room and it was evidentiy a fine day, fi)lr chedtful 
mlashes of sunshine lay here and there upon the dim and dusty 
mmiture. „ 

“You — ^here?” he said at last. “And how did you get in?” 

“I came to leave you a note,” answered Mariagrazia, “btit I 
foimd theMoor open and so I came in.” ‘ *> • 

Leo looked at her in astonishment. ‘The dbor open?’ he 
thought. ‘Ah, of course . . . that must have been Carla.’ He 
yawned and stretched, <pite at his ease. “And what have you 
come to say to^me?” he asked. 
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She sat down on die bed, in the half^larkness that was 
streaked with threads of light creepii^ between the slats of the 
gutters. 

“I wanted to telephone yoUj” she began, “but as we haven’t 
paid the account for two months they’ve cut us off. Last night 
you promised that we should meet to-morrpw. But then I 
thought it over — ^wouldn’t you be free this afternoon?’’ 

Leo clasped his arms round his knees. “This afternoon?” he 
repeated. This suggestion did not displease him, for he calculated 
that, if he could rid himself, that same day, of the embarrassment 
of the mother, he would have all the rest of die week free for 
the daughter; but, to be safe from possible surprises, he was 
imwilling to make ^ny promises. 

“Listen,” he said. “I’ll come round and see you after lunch. 
I’ll be able to teU you by that time. Is that all tight?” 

“Yes, that’s all right.’’ 

A long silence ensued. Mariagrazia, full of mistrust and dis- 
content, looked round the room, examining carefully the pieces 
of furniture she knew so well, the bed, her lover's free. The latter, 
it seemed to her, was pale and rather troubled; this, and the other 
fret of having found him still fast asleep, were quite enough tc 
confirm certain jealous suspicions that she had. ‘He’s spent the 
night with Lisa,’ she said to herself, ‘there’s no doubt about it. 
I daresay Lisa was here a Utde time ago.’ A feeling of harsl: 
spitefulness assailed her, and she threw a poisonous, reproachfii 
glance at her lover. 

“Personally,” she said in a bitter-sweet tone of voice, “if 
webe in your place, I shouldn’t behave as if I were twenty.” 

“What d’you mean?” asked 'Leo, dumbfounded. 

“What I mean,” replied Mariagrazia, “is that you’re getting 
old and you don’t realize it. You don’t even realize that you can’ 
any longer afiEbrd to commit follies like those you probabh 
committed last n%ht. Look at yourself in the glass,” she added, 
raising her voice, “do please look at your eyes, and what ' 
dreadful colour you are, and how ghasuy you look altogether. 
Do please take a good look at yourself.” 

“I — getting old? And what fbUies?” repeated Leo, irritatec 
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above all by this direct allusion to his approaching middle age. 
“What follies are you talking about?" 

“I know quite well what I’m talking about,” she answered, 
with a wave of the hand, “and you know what I’m telling yOu. 
That in a year or two, at most, they’ll be taking you about in a 
bath-chair. You certamly won’t be able to walk.” 

Leo shrugged his shoulders angrily. “If you’ve come to talk 
this sort of nonsense to me, you’d better go away.” He looked 
at the clock on the bedside table. “Twelve o’clock! And here I 
am, listening to you, when I have an appointment at half past. 
Go away, go away at once.” He jumped out of bed, thrust his 
feet into his slippers, went over to the window and pulled back 
the shutter; the room was flooded with light. 

“And my dressing-gown — don’t you wear it?” demanded the 
Signora, without moving from the bed. “Or perhaps you’ve 
already given it away, to one of yoiur casiul lady friends?” 

Leo made no reply, but went into the bathroom. Mariagrazia 
rose and, partly out of curiosity, partly because she had nothing 
to do, started wandering round the room. “And that other 
present of mine, that magnificent Murano vase — ^it seems to have 
disappeared. Have you given that away too?” she called out at 
one moment. Again there was no reply. From the bathroom came 
the sound of running water; Leo was taking a shower. 

Discouraged but not defeated, Mariagrazia contintied her 
inspection. Each object in that room brought back pleasant 
memories to her, and often she sighed as she contrasted her 
present misery with those happy times now departed. But the 
sight of her own photograph on top of the cliest-o'f-dra\fers 
restored her confidence slightly* ‘Re^y and truly it’s only me 
that he loves,’ she thought. ‘When he’s unwell or has some 
trouble, it’s always to me that he turns. This is only a momentary 
coldness. He’ll come .back.’ She had pinned to her breast a buhcn 
of violets friat she had bought as she came iloag, shortly before; 
and now, partly out of gratitude, partly with the* vague idea of 
performing a kmd action, she took these flowers off and arranged 
them in a little vase besi^ the photograph. Then she went into 
the bathroom. « ’ 
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Leo, in a dressing-gown, was shaving. “I’ll leave you now, 
then,” she said to mm. “And ... by the way . . . when you 
come this afternoon, pretend you haven’t seen me— just as if I 
fiad really sent you a note. Agreed?’’ 

“Yes, yes, all right,’’ he said? without turning round. 

Satisfied, Mariagrazia left him. She went hastily down the 
stairs and out of the btiilding; at the comer of the street she took 
a tram that was going towards the centre of the city. Lisa must 
have been waiting for her for twenty minutes already, at the 
hat-shop where they had arranged to meet to examine the new 
Paris models. She sat in a comer by the window, turning her 
back as much as she could on the common people in the trair 
and looking out into the street. The pavements were crowdec 
with a livdy throng of workers of every kind going back tc 
their homes; the cold February sunshine lit up their £ices, red- 
dened by the icy wind, beneath the worn brims of discoloured, 
shapeless hats, and their figures enclosed in overcoats that hac 
turned greenish from long use. It was a white and hazy sunshine, 
and it spread itself generously over all these rags as though i 
wished to give them its blessing. One after another, the brigh 
shops filed past, with their lettering in red, white or blue pain' 
on the windows; electric signs hanging from the cornices, gre) 
and dead, looked like ashen spectres; while the tram, many- 
coloured, crowded, vulgar as a merry-go-round, advancer 
slowly, shaking and clankmg. From time to time, right imder the 
eyes of the Signora, the shming, oblong boimet of a car woulc 
come alongside ■with a swift movement, stop as if it were search- 
ing for a way through, with its big headlamps for eyes, thet 
boimd forward. She would see,<'behind a sheet of glass, a leather- 
clad chaufieur sitting in his place, his gloved hands on the wheel 
and then, lolling on the leadier cushions 'with a look of extreme 
satisfaction and a half-open eye lowered towards the crowd, 
somd paunchy personage, or some delicate-faced, painted lad^ 
wrapped in voluminous furs. Then, unconsciously, she woulc 
sigh; for she herself would never be able to drive through the 
ill-dressed crowd in a powerful, impressive motor-car; her bes 
years had vanished, her youth had fled in the shining car of he: 
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dreams. Then gradually these people that she envied, these 
ephemeral figures passing swift as arrows in their hununing 
chariots, withdrew, also, from her fantasies and hopes, and, 
resigned, she continued on her way, with a kind of disgasted 
dignity, in the great painted waggon of iron and glass. 

She found Lisa sitting in the back room of the shop, which was 
full of mirrors and new hats. In front of a pier-glass a ypung lady 
was conceitedly admiring herself, walking up and down ^ind 
adopting haughty, affected attitudes; there was a sound of voices 
from the other room, and of glass doors shutting; the floor smelt 
of wax; the room was grey and bare. In one comer was a pyramid 
of white cardboard boxes, large and small, some closed, others 
already open; and in the opposite comer ^ere had sprouted a 
thick vegetation of new hats, fresh, sober and delicate in colour, 
each one perched on its separate wooden support. 

As soon as she saw her, Lisa rose to her feet, “fm so sorry,” 
she said, “fm really dreadfully sorry, but I can’t stay with you. 
It’s late, and I must get home.” 

The Signora looked at her suspiciously. ‘How selfish she is,’ 
she thought; ‘she’s made her own choice and now she wants to 
hinder mine.’ “Well, I shall stay,” she said aloud, with an un- 
decided expression. 

“Just as you like.” And already Lisa was holding out her hand, 
when the other woman changed her mind. 

“No, I shall come with you. The hats can wait for another day.” 

They went out together into the crowded street. “I’ll go with 
you,” said the Signora, “as far as the gardens, so we shall have 
time for a talk.” Lisa did not answer. They walked on together, 
stopping frequently in front oi shop windows, examining the 
goods in them, comparhig prices. The jewellers’ shops made the 
Signora feel melancholy. “I had a necklace like that one,” she 
said, pointing with a. sigh to a collar of pearls in their* own case, 
“but it’s gone now.” Lisa looked but said nothing; hef own 
jewels, too, had departed to remote destinations. TBut mine,’ she 
thought, ‘were taken by my husband. At least I didn’t sell them 
merely in order to live m some sort of comfort.’ And so they 
slowly came to the end of the street. 


N 
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The Signora had accompanied her friend in order to be able to 
give vent to her suspicions about Leo; and then the crowd, the 
shops, the sunny morning had somewhat mitigated her spite. 
B‘ut when, as they came to the square, she saw Leo himself 
standing on the pavement in company with a gentleman dressed 
in black, and when he greeted her without looking at her and 
without interrupting his conversation, merely raiding his hat very 
sUghdy — ^then her previous thoughts rushed back into her mind 
more tormentingly than ever. 

She glanced at Lisa. ‘No longer ago than last night,* she 
thought, ‘she was with him.’ This conclusion seemed to her 
irrefutable; she founded it upon the fact that, even to eyes more 
dispassionate than her own, it must be perfectly clear that “there 
was something” between those two. She looked at Lisa, examined 
her, and discovered that there was indeed a certain new kind of 
seductiveness about her, a look of physical zest that was undeni- 
able though hard to define. This change was an indication — ^the 
Signora divined it with a morbid disgust — a. sure indication of a 
love affair: there could be no doubt of it, it was visible in her 
fece with the plump but dehcate features that can often be seen 
in fair women; Lisa loved and was loved. By whom? ‘By Leo,’ 
said the Signora to herself, and her jealousy, pursuing the fan- 
tasies of an indecent imagination, increased. ‘No longer ago than 
last night,’ she thought. She found, in Lisa’s moist eyes, in the 
sensitiveness of her nostrils, conhrmation for her disgust. ‘How 
could anyone love such a woman?’ she wondered, with genuine, 
if hysterical, horror. ‘I couldn’t even touch her, all full of heat, 
full* of seX, as she is; she’s not a woman, she’s an animal.’ And 
her fingers curled with repugnance at the thought that Leo might 
have stroked and felt that body, that hea^, all that warm, palpita- 
ting mass. 

And now a long, wide, straight, tree-lined avenue stretched 
before their eyes into the grey distance, between twu rows of 
villas half-hidden in gardens; the trees — enormous planes — were 
bare, the air cold and still. There were few people walking along 
tins deserted promenade; but large motor-cars, such as the 
Signora dreamed of, kept passing almdst sdendy, with a sounc 
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like the rusding of silk, with a &iixt hiuntning, over die smooth 
asphalt. 

She was describitig her preparations for the ball that was to 
take place that evening. “My Spanish costume suits my corn- 
plexion marvellously well,” she was saying. “I shall have a big 
comb — ^you knojv, one of diose Andalusian combs. WeVe been 
invited to the Berardis’ table. And how about you . ... will you 
be there?” • 

“Me?” said Lisa, looking down, “Me at the ball? I've no one 
to go with.” She paused, awaiting her friend’s reply with a 
certain anxiety. She thought the Signora ought to invite her to 
this ball; she knew the Berardis, she would dress up somehow or 
other, and she would drink and eiyoy herself. Then, at the end, 
she would ask the Signora to leave Michele with her (she hked 
to treat him as a boy); she would get him to take her home, 
very late at night, and they would have jokes together, and she 
would spur him on and excite him; they would go home in a 
closed car with no lights inside. ... It was a long drive, through 
dark streets; they would have time both to talk and to be silent, 
in fact to come to an understanding; and at the door she would 
invite him to come up and have a little glass of Uqucur or a cup 
of tea before he started out again, on such a cold night. 

This programme pleased her because of the inevitabUity of the 
things diat would have to happen: it would be impossible for 
Michele to refuse to come up to her flat, quite impossible. 

But now the Signora was speaking; she had thought over her 
reply, and, like all those who imagine themselves to be in posses- 
sion of dangerous reserves of craftiness, she put so littld of it Into 
her words that it went unobserved. “You’ve plenty of friends,” 
she said, with intention.,“Get one of them to take you.” 

“You are my oidy friends,” answered Lisa, who wanted at all 
costs to be invited. “JL’ve nobody but you.” 

“Thank* you — ^very kind of you to say so.’* 

“By whom were you invited? By the BerardS? But I know 
them too . . .” Lisa continued, “of course I know them. We went 
on our summer holiday together.” 

“Oh! ReaUy?” 
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“And who is going with you two?” Lisa asked ingenuously. 

“Le — o,” replied die Signora, pronouncing each syllable 
separately, “wul be at another table. The Berardis are taking 
us.” 

‘What does Leo matter to nfe?’ thought Lisa. “And Avill it be 
a brilliant affair?” she enquired, with a dubious air. 

“Very brilliant indeed. ’ ^ 

They were silent for a moment. “I should like to go . . .” Lisa 
began again, in an off-hand manner, looking straight in front of 
her, “and to see the Berardis, too. It’s such a long time since 
we’ve met. Over two years, I daresay.” 

“Ah! It’s really the Berardis you want to see?” The Signora 
became nervous and started tapping the pavement with the tip 
of her umbrella. “Really themV 

“Yes,” said Lisa, without looking at her, speaking as though 
she were searching her memory. “Pippo, Mary, Fanny ... are 
thejr all well?” 

“Yes, perfecdy well. You needn’t be a&aid, dieir health is in 
no danger.” 

There was silence again. ‘What is it?’ diought Lisa, looking at 
her friend’s sHghdy flushed face, ‘what’s the matter with her 
now?’ She had at last noticed the Signora’s nervousness, and 
attributed to it a meaning unfevourable to her own wishes. 
‘How selfish she is !’ she thought bitterly. ‘She understood from 
the very first word that I should like to go, and simply in order 
to be nasty to me, she won’t invite me.’ She felt rather dis- 
couraged, but made a final effort. 

mu^G confess to you, Mariagrazia,” she murmured in a 
cajoling sort of voice, “that I should very much like to go to this 
b^. I don’t want to bother jrou — ^but .could you possibly take 
me with you to the Berardis* table?” She paused, and saw the 
other woman laugh. 

“Ht! That’s a fine' idea,” said the Signora, betweeh gasps of 
bitter laughter.' “Is that what I ought to do? Thank you so much, 
my dear, for your dehcate thought, thank you really and truly, 
but I can’t undertake services of that kind.’’ 

“What services?” began Lisa, irritated, at last, understanding 
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the point of all these ironical remarks. But the other woman 
interrupted her. 

“Well, d’you really want me to tell you?” she asked. “I under- 
stand the whole thing: it’s not for me or for the Berardis that 
you want to come to the dance, bht for somebody else, somebody 
else that interest;^ you.” 

“How can that matter to you?” 

“Exacdy,” said the Signora, shaking her head bitterly, 
“exactly. How indeed should aU diis matter to me? It matters 
nothing, nothing, absolutely nothing. Fundamentally you’re 
quite right. How should it matter to me that people rob me and 
kill me? Nothing, nothing, and still nothing.” She paused for a 
moment, enjoying the poisonous taste of her thoughts, then went 
on again. “And afl this happens because I’m kind-hearted, far too 
kind-hearted. ... If I’d stamped on you properly, the first 
time” — ^and she made a gesture of crushing something — “diis 
wouldn’t happen now.” 

“Stamped on me? On me"? Are you ctzzy, Mariagrazia? Are you 
crazy?” 

Quarrelling, the two women walked along the empty pave- 
ment. The Signora was wearing a grey dress, Lisa a brown; they 
both had fox furs round their necks, Lisa’s a tawny one, the 
Signora’s silver. They walked along as they quarrelled; and the 
shining cars drove by, and a few couples passed them, yotmg, 
elegant. Grey and gold: grey were the figures of the passers-by, 
whether near or fiir, grey the long gardens behind the railings, 
the deserted avenue, me plane-trees; golden the new, cold sun, 
still numbed by the winter frost, dripping light and water firom 
its melting icicles, laughing «nd fiigid like a convalescent, 
wrapped in cotton-wo«l, this golden sun, in the blue cotton- 
wool of the February sky. 

The Signora continued her monologue. 

“Too kind-hearted!” said Lisa, with a high, contemptuous 
laugh, “too kind-hearted — ^you!” 

A moment’s silence. “And yet,” went on the Signora, leaving 
her fiiend’s side and loq)dng straight ah ad as if she wished to 
speak to a third person, “I really can’t understand how men 
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manage to make love to some women. That’s what I can’t 
understand.” 

“That’s exactly what I say, too.” 

Lisa turned pale, and her lips were trembling; why should her 
fiiend show herself so hard aiM pitiless? She had not done her 
any harm. And it was deplorable that a mother should take 
notice of her own son merely in order to injure a former rival; 
why in the world should it matter to Mariagrazia that she should 
go to a dance in order to meet Michele? And since it was perhaps 
die first time in her fife that Lisa fotmd herself being wrongly 
accused, her resentment was immense and inexhaustible. By con- 
trast with such monstrous ii^ustice, she felt she had gone back 
. to the time of her itjuiocence, that she had the soul of an angel 
and a pair of wings, as well as a martyr’s halo; she loved Michele, 
Michele loved her, and how could anyone possibly find material 
for reprobation and scandal in a story so wholly pure? 

“And yesterday evening,” went on the Signora, “how did 
things go yesterday evening? Well — eh? He wouldn’t stay with 
us, he was sleepy, he ran away. Naturally; you were expecting 
him.” She paused a moment. “You know what I say?” she 
burst out, tiuning back towards Lisa, “that you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself!” She twisted her painted Ups in disgust, 
looking haughtily at her friend. “You re no longer so very 
young.” 

“We’re almost exactly the same age. You’re slightly older than 
I am,” replied Lisa gendy, without raising her head. 

“No indeed. Madam!” retorted the Signora with authority. 
“It’s quite a different thing. I am a widow. You, on the other 
hand, are still a married woman. Your husband is sdll ahve. 
Ashamed of yourself— that’s what you ought to be!” 

They were passing, at that moment, close to a villa with 
shutitered windows. Behind the house, which was entirely sur- 
rounded by big, bare' trees, a game of badminton was' evidendy 
in progress; the sharp sound of die players’ strokes could be 
heard echoing loudly in the silence of the noonday sky, as though, 
with each stroke, something had burst up there behind the 
blueness. And when the wind scattering the whitie smoke fiom 
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the roof-tops blew in the direction of the street die players’ loud, 
cheerful voices could also be heard. 

Lisa stopped for a moment to listen thoughtfully to this ecl\o. 
Then she looked at Mariagrazia, and wondered at her: was it 
really possible that that enraged,* jealous face was a reflection of 
. . . maternal Iqye? And what kind of maternal love was it that 
drove to this point of fury a woman who had never shown her- 
self excessively tender towards her children? Was it not rather a 
form of carnal jealousy, the jealousy of a mistress? Suddenly she 
understood. Her first feeling was one of rehef; then she looked at 
the Signora and her doubts returned. 

“Mariagrazia,” she said; “tell me, you’re speaking of ... of 
Leo, aren’t you?” She saw her friend nod her head with an 
embarrassed and pained expression that seemed to say: ‘Why ask 
me? You know quite well . . . I’ve no one but him.* They looked 
at each other, and there was a great relief, a kind of triumphant 
pity in Lisa’s eyes. “My poor Mariagrazia,” she said; and she 
could have explained, exculpated herself, smoothed away the 
furrow of suspicion from her fnend’s face. “My poor Maria- 
grazia,” she repeated. Memories now came back to her, and she 
saw again the scene of the previous day, with the candle, and 
Leo and Carla embracing. ‘It’s of her own daughter,’ she thought, 
‘it’s of her own daughter that she ought to be jealous.’ She felt 
a certain compassion for her misguided friend, but at the same 
time so great a joy and contentment at not being guilty of the 
thing she was accused of that she did not know how to speak to 
her, whether with contempt or pity. 

“You can be quite sure,” she said at last, “you can be quite 
sure. I didn’t have a meeting with Leo either yesterday or . . . 
or ever; that I can swear to you, on all that I hold most sacred.” 

Without speaking, the Signora went on scrutinizing her with 
inquisitive, suspicious eyes. * 

“BeUeve me,” added Lisa, ill at ease undef the other wbman’s 
stare, “it’s been a misunderstanding.” 

The Signora bent her head. “We’d better leave each other 
now,” she said, with a^ studied attempt to appear cool, con- 
pnd v<*rv di»»nifi<v1 “It’s Iste.” The sham sounds of the 
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badminton game and at intervals the players’ voices came to 
them. The Signora took a few steps forward. 

“Believe me,” repeated Lisa hesitatingly; “a misunderstand- 
ing.” She looked round, as though searching some support for 
her argiunents. At that momentHhe avenue was deserted, and the 
sunshine emphasized the solitude, lighting up the empty pave- 
ment until it was lost to view. Lisa looked round and stood still; 
but Mariagrazia went slowly away, step by step, looking down 
on the groimd, with a thoughtful, absent-minded air. ‘Believe 
me,’ Lisa would have liked to call after her, ‘it’s with Carla that 
Leo is deceiving you, with your own daughter, my poor Maria- 
grazia, not with me.’ But the Signora’s slighdy bent back 
showed her stubborp determination not to tirni towards the 
truth. Lisa watched her grow smaller and smaller, lose colour as 
she passed through the flood of bright sunshine, become fused 
with the receding shadows of the high garden railings; finally she 
was nothing more than a black speck, away at the &r end of the 
avenue. 



CHAPTER TWELVE 


W^HY had Lisa at first ahnost admitted that she was guilty and 
then protested her innocence? Anyone but the Signora would 
have been perplexed when confronted with this question — but 
not the Signora: for her, all was clear as crystal, quite easily 
explained; for she had a profound conviction that Lisa was a 
hypocrite and a liar. She did not know why; it was her face, her 
words, her demeanour. It was an ancient conviction which must 
have had its origin in some forgotten incident, but it was so 
integral a part of the Signora’s moral picture pf Lisa that to abolish 
it would have been tantamount to obliterating her friend’s figure 
from her mind. 

Lisa, then, was a liar and a hypocrite, and so all was clear. 
Why had she said to her, almost with compassion: “My poor 
Mariagrazia?’’ Obviously in order to mock her and make fun of 
her, or, at most, to commiserate with her on her blindness, her 
ingenuousness, the monstrous fiiithlessness of her lover. Why had 
she shown such a desire to go to the dance with her and the Berardis? 
It was transparent: a Machiavellian attempt to deceive her and 
make her beHeve that she was not expecting Leo that evening. 
Lisa, in fact, with her habitual falsity, had thought up a thousand 
strategems in order to confuse her; and had she succeeded? Oh 
no, it could not be said tliat she had; frr more than that was 
needed to deceive her, Mariagrazia, far more indeed. ‘Disillusion 
yourself, darling,’ she would have liked to say to her angrily. ‘I 
may be a fool . . . but not to tlmt extent. The time is past when 
I believed everybody toJje good and sweet and afrectionate and 
kind. Now I keep my eyes well open, and no longer allow myself 
to be caught out. Ah.no! my dear. . . . Once is enough. So dis- 
illusion yourself, my pet, Ive seen throu^lpthe whole thing. 
You’re not taking me in; I’m too clever, I m far too clever for 
that.’ As she talked thus to herself, she shook her head with great 
self-satisfitction and smilejl, putting on an expression of bitter, 
mocking superiority. What most irritated her was the idea that 
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her fiiend might believe her to be infected with simplicity and 
ingenuousness, and, as she walked, she screwed up her eyes and 
ground her teeth with rage. She had never felt so ruthless. If Lisa 
had been dying of thirst she would have refused her a last glass 
of water, if of hunger, a last nfouthful of food; if her friend had 
been reduced to sudden poverty, she might haye gone down on 
her knees and kissed her hand, but she would not have given her 
one' single halfjpenny; nothing. And if she had been on the point 
of death and had summoned her to her bedside, she would cer- 
tainly have left her to die all alone like a dog, yes, to perish all 
alone in her filthy bed, with her face turned to the wall, in her 
empty room. Besides all this, the Signora felt capable of sticking 
pins into her, of torturing her, of dragging her along by the hair 
and stamping with the heels of her shoes on her belly, her breast, 
her face. She would have been capable of anything; never in her 
life had she felt so utterly, so voluptuously spiteful. 

But . . . but was not forgiveness the finest vengeance? Yes, but 
what kind of forgiveness? The affectionate, loving, joyful kind? 
Or the other — cold and contemptuous, thrown in the face like a 
penny to a beggar? 

The second, of course. Lisa ruining herself, running up debts, 
growing poor, becoming ragged and destitute and being deserted 
by everybody; or perhaps, after a serious illness, being left thin 
and ugly and grey-haired, and possibly — for such things do 
happen — ^feeble-minded, half-witted, perhaps even blind. A 
fleshless face, with blank, staring eyes and a bewildered forehead, 
knocking into the furniture, into other people. The finger of God, 
the punishment of Heaven — ^such things do happen. And then 
she would forgive her. . . . But slowly, wait a moment; she 
would forgive her — ^yes; but only half—' wilii. contempt, coldness, 
forgetting nothing, humiliating her and not allowing her to come 
too near, 'as if to m^e her see that she was no longer worthy 
even of her hatred. And how would this act of forgiveness come 
about? Let us see . . . yes . . . An evening when she was giving a 
party ... a noisy band playing dance music . . . dancing couples 
passing and repassing in front of the gilded doors of her drawing- 
rooms. Under blazing chandeliers, in front of the buflet, in 
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intimate comers, in the great halls, on the terraces where people 
could lean on marble balustrades and watch the moon rising 
behind the black points of the pine-trees — ^here all the best society 
would be gathered together. It was the culminating moment, 
when conversation and music afe fused together into a single 
uproar, when pj^sions take fire, when flowers fade, when gallant 
declarations are murmmred into ladies’ ears. Then a maid would 
come and whisper to her: “The Signora Lisa is here.” She would 
rise at once. . . . No, she would keep her waiting a bit, and would 
then make an excuse and go out; she would go into the vestibule, 
full of hats and coats piled one on top of the other; not a chair 
free; and in the midst of all these rich garments she would find 
Lisa standing, poorly dressed, looking older,by at least ten years, 
and Lisa, as soon as she saw her, would come to meet her with 
arms outstretched. Gently, gently now, my dear. . . . And, 
distances having been re-established, she would listen magnani- 
mously to her confused excuses, her protests of fnendship. Then, 
in a very chilly, superior manner, she would reply: “Yes, I 
forgive you, it’s all right. But you’ll have to be patient, you’ll 
have to wait here or upstairs in the anteroom. You see. I’m enter- 
taining a large number of people to whom I can’t introduce you. 
Society people, you understand? Aristocrats . . . people who 
don’t care to meet just anybody, people who belong to a very 
select circle. Well then, that’s imdcrstood, you’ll go upstairs and 
wait for me.” And she would leave her to wait the whole of that 
long evening. ... At last, very late that night, she would appear 
before the imfortunate creature as she cowered in the dark and 
in her own wretchedness, she herself wearing her most brilliant 
smile and her most sumptuous dress. “So sorry, Lisa,” she would 
say, “but this evening I dimply can’t stajr with you. Come back 
to-morrow. Perhaps to-morrow . . .” And with a burst of 
laughter she would go out. And who would be waitihg for her 
at the docu:, beside a colossal motor-car, vntk eig^ht cylinders, a 
nickel-plated bonnet, and two chauffeurs, and all Hned with 
satin? — ^Leo. And the two of them, diverted by this reappearance 
on the part of Lisa, wou^d go off into the night. 

These cinema pictures, groping ceaselessly across the screen 
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of her mind, comforted the Sonora; but at intervals, if she raised 
her eyes, the landscape and the sunshine broke into her thoughts. 
I^hen she realized that she was the usual Mariagrazia and that she 
was as remote firom these dreams as from the Indies, and that she 
was walking all alone through empty suburban streets. At last 
she found herself in front of the villa; she pushed open the half- 
closed iron gate and went in. 

She crossed the drive hurriedly. She felt tired, but did not 
know whether this was the result of her quarrel with Lisa or 
from the sense of emptiness that always remained with her when 
she abandoned herself to her frntasies. In the anteroom she frtmd 
Michele sitting smoking in an armchair. 

“I’m dead tired,” the said, feebly pulling off her hat. “Where’s 
Carla?” 

“She’s out,” answered Michele. And without another word 
Mariagrazia left the room. 

Michele was in a bad humour. The happenings of the previous 
evening had left him in a state of discontent and morbid depres- 
sion. He realized that the time would come when he must over- 
come his indifierence and take action; and yet there was no doubt 
whatever that such action was suggested to him by a logic which 
had nothing to do with real feeling. Fihal love, hatred for his 
mother’s lover, femily afiection — ^all these were feelings that he 
did not know. . . . Yet what did that matter? When one isn’t 
sincere one must pretend, and if one pretends long enough one 
ends by believing; that is the principle upon which all frith is 
founded.^ 

ih short, was not some artifrcial device, some strategem, 
required? *• 

Yes indeed, a stratagem, that was it. ’Now take Lisa, for 
example,’ Michele said to himself. ‘I don’t love her. I don’t even 
desire herl However, last night I kissed her hand, and to-day I’m 
going to her flat. At first I shall be as cold as ice, then I sliall get 
excited, I shall deceive myself. It’s ridiculous — but I beheve that 
by that method I may become her lover.’ 

For him, frith, sincerity, a sense p€ the tragic, no longer 
existed; everything, seen through the veil of his boredom, 
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appeared pitiful, ridiculous, artificial. But he understood the 
difficulties and dangers of his situation, and that he must needs 
be deeply affected by something or other, must take action ai\d 
suiier, must conquer his feebleness, his softness, his falseness, his 
sense of the absurd, that he must develop a serious view of life 
and be sincere in his feelings. 

‘What a beautiful world it must have been,’ he saiffto himself 
with ironical regret, ‘when a wronged husband could cry to his 
faithless wife: “Wicked woman! With your Ufe you shall pay 
the penalty of your guilt!” — and, even better, not merely tmnk 
such a thing but then hurl himself into action and kill them all — 
wife and lover and relations and the whole pack of them, and 
suffer neither punishment nor remorse; .when thought was 
followed by action: “I hate you!” — and pht! a stab with a 
dagger, and there was your enemy or your friend lying on the 
floor in a pool of blood; when people didn’t think so much, 
and the first impulse was always a good one; when life was not 
ridiculous, as it is now, but tragic, and death was death indeed, 
and people killed and hated and loved seriously, and shed real 
tears for real woes, and all men were made of real flesh and blood 
and rooted in reaUty as trees are in the earth.’ Gradually his irony 
vanished and his regret remained; he wished he could have Hved 
in that tragic, honest age, have felt those vast, overwhelming 
hatreds, risen to those unlimited heights of feeling . . . But here 
he was on the earth, in his own time and his own Ufe. 

He meditated and smoked; there was only one left in the packet 
of ten cigarettes on the table, and he had been sitting for almost 
two hours in the anteroom, which was filled with the white Ifght 
of morning. He had risen late and dressed himself with minute 
care: ties, suits, shirts — ^how many cares they represented, how 
niany intentions to comfort himself in his miseries by raising 
himself to the glossy, aesthetic standards of the EngHsh fashion- 
plate! He liked the gentlemen standing beside thdr sports cars, 
their loose-fitting overcoats, their smooth feces muffied in warm 
wooUai scarves, their commonplace but elegant settings, with a 
cottage buried beneath the foliage of trees as round and rolling 
and soft as clouds; he was charmed by their gestures, the way 
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dieir ties were tied, the hang of their clothes, the tweeds they wore. 

He was sitting, now, in ms armchair in a noble, elegant attitude, 
legs were crossed, his trousers pulled up to exactly the right 
height over his woollen socks, and his carefully-brushed, glossy 
head bent sUghtly to one side, towards the cigarette which he 
held languidly between two fingers. On his sqjft, clean-shaven, 
oval face gleams of irony alternated with sudden overcloudings, 
like light and shade on the fice of a statue. He smoked and 
meditated. 

Carla came in from her tennis, walking slowly up the sta^! 
She was wearing a many-coloured sweater above her wmte 
pleated skirt, and she carried a coat, a racquet and a net full of 
tennis-balls over her, arm. She smiled. “Where is Mummy?” she 
cried. 

When she reached the top of the stairs, she stopped in front of 
Michele. “I met Pippo Berardi,” she said. “We* re both invitee 
to dinner. Mummy and I. Then they’ll take us on to the dance. 
If you want to, you can join us there.” She paused; Michele 
smoked and said not a word. 

“What’s the matter with you?” she asked, feeling hersel 
stared at. “Why d’you look at me like that?” Her voice sounder 
nervous, in the empty anteroom, as if it were delivering some 
strange kind of challenge, full of melancholy and hope; her new 
life was beginning, and everyone must know it; but her momen- 
tary energy was shot through with an intolerable feeling of dis- 
comfort, which weakened her and made her long to close her 
eyes, fi)ld her arms on her breast and plunge into the blackness o. 
a deep and vacant sleep. 

Her mother came into the room. “Oh, Mummy,” said Cark 
dreamily, in a less cheerful tone than before, “the Berardls have 
asked us to dinner, and . . . and then they’ll take us on to the 
dance.” " 

“Very well,” replied her mother, without enthusiasm; he: 
nose was red and frozen-looking, the skin of her face shiny anc 
powderless, and an icy glance shone from between her piteou. 
eyelids. “In that case,’* SM added, “w? shall have to get dressec 
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she sat down. “And you, Michele,” she said, looking at him, 
‘I want to talk to you.” 

Carla went out. “To we?” repeated Michele, pretending to be 
mmensely surprised; “to me? What about?” 

His mother shook her head. VYou know better than I do. 
..ast night you threw an ash-tray at Leo. It so happened that it 
lit me; I’ve still* got the mark of it.” She raised her hand as if 
'he were about to bare her shoulder; but her son stopped her, 

“No,” he said with disgust, “no thank you. Don’t let’s have 
my pointless exhibitionism. I’m not Leo.” There was silence. His 
nother pursed her Ups and her eyes darkened; she remained with 
icr hand to her breast, in an attitude full of dignity, like a 
.vladonna pointing to her own pierced heart, and her gesture, 
vhich had started by being ridiciuous, almost acquired profound 
■significance. It was as though she wished to display some other 
vound besides the one produced by the ash-tray: what could it 
DC? Michele could not have told; and now her attitude became 
disarranged and she began to speak. 

“I want to try and be kind to you,” she said in a changed voice. 
‘What’s the matter with you, Michele, wliat’s the matter?” 

“Nothing’s the matter.” The boy’s discomfort was increasing. 
She ought to know what’s the matter,’ he tliought, disturbed 
md exasperated; his mother’s tearful voice made him shudder. 
If she goes on like this,’ he said to himself, ‘she’ll become ridicu- 
-ous and pathetic, pathetic and ridiculous. She must be stopped, at 
all costs, firom giving vent to her romantic nonsense. I don’t want 
;o see her weeping, or screaming, or suppUcating. At all costs.’ 

“Michele,” she went on, “do your momer a fevour.^’ • 

“A thousand, if you like,” he {epHed, with an amiable expres- 
sion. ^ 

“Well then,” she said, deceived by his irony and calming down 
a litde, “give me proof of it. For instance, be a little moce mentlly 
towards L<fo — or at least pretend to be. Wh)^ that’s all I ask.” 

They were silent for a moment, looking at each other. “And 
what about him?” asked Michele, with a race that had suddenly 
gone hard. “Is he fiiendly towards me?” 

“He?” she bu];st out, with a positively youthful smile, that was 
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touching in its ingenuousness and self-deception; “he loves you 
like a fether.” 

“Well — ^really!” exclaimed the boy in astonishment; such 
trustfulness, such lack of understanding were discouraging. 
‘There's nothing to be done,’ i.e thought, ‘as loi^ as we remain 
like this, my life doesn’t belong to me, but to her.’ And to his 
mother belonged, also, that distorted world, so false tbat it set 
your teeth on edge, so bitterly grotesque, that world in which 
for him, and for Im clear-sightedness, there was no place. 

“He!” she cried again, with her dear, triumphant laugh. “He’s 
the kindest-hearted man on earth!” Ah, well, all right; there was 
nothing more to be said; the earth itself, outraged, ceased to 
rotate, and Michde,.resigned, was silent. 

“Often,” his mother went on, “he talks to me about you, 
about his worries, his hopes.” 

“Very kind of him,” broke in the boy. 

“Don’t you believe it?” asked his mother. “Look. No longer 
ago than the day before yesterday he was telling me about hir 
plans for you two, you and Carla. You ought to have heard him. 
and you would have realized then how far that man’s kind- 
heartedness goes. ‘I know quite well’, he said to me,” — and here 
her fiice took on a sorrowful expression, as if she were goit^ tc 
redte a prayer — “ ‘that Michele doesn’t love me very much, but 
it doesn c matter. I like him all the same. In a short time, as soor 
as Carla’s married, he’ll have to start working too. And then’ — 
listen — ‘dien there’ll be no lack of recommendations and helf 
and encoxuragement on my side.’ ” 

“ Did he say that?” asked Michele, interested. His mistrust gave 
way before such seductions, as a»woman of easy virtue gives way 
with a smile of complaisance, when she«feels her bosom and hipi 
being pinched. ‘Supposing it were true,’ he thought, ‘supposing 
Leo really wanted to help me to achieve something, to become 
. . . ridi?’ This hope brought with it, flashing across his heatec 
imagination, a picture of all the things he most desired and enviec 
— expensive women with cosdy smiles, travelling, staying ir 
hotek, an intense Ufo divided between btisiness and hectic amuse- 
ments; it was like a film, with a procession of lofty cities and al 
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tlicir wealdi, of distant landscapes, of adventures, of the most 
beautiful women and the most fortunate men, all passing across 
the screen, to the accompaniment of triumphal, nostalgic music 
from the orchestra, in front of the staring eyes of tlic multitude. 
To the quickened rhythm of hissdeluded heart, the film of his 
ambitions moved faster and faster. On the screen of his imagina- 
tion the images ‘followed each other, joined and mingled and 
passed each other. It was the wild race of his hopes, taking <he 
breath away, making the heart tremble, deluding, and then finally 
melting away, leaving nothing but the mediocre reaUty — exactly 
as in the cinema, when the hghts go on and the spectators loot 
at one another with bleak, disenchanted faces. 

‘Supposing it were true,’ he repeated to himself, ‘supposing it 
were true!’ 

“That’s what he said,” continued his mother, “and lots of 
other things too.” 

She was silent for a moment. “He’s good-hearted,” she said 
again, gazing straight in front of her as though she could see Leo 
and his goodness standing there side by side in the middle of the 
room, “he’s truly good. Of course, even he has his failings, but 
let him who hasn’t cast the first stone. One mustn’t judge from 
appearances: he’s a man of few words, he’s brusque, he doesn’t 
say all he thinks, he hides his own feelings — one has to know him 
in an intimate sort of way.” 

‘As you do,’ thought Michele, amused and irritated. 

“ ... to imderstand how expansive, how gay, how affectionate 
lie can be. I still remember,” she added, with a smile of tender- 
ness, “how he used to take you on his knee, you and CaHa, when 
you were Htde, and fill your mouths and hands with chocolates. 
Or sometimes I used to come upon him by surprise, playing with 
you both, Michele, playing with you as if he had been a child 
himself.” 

The boy^smiled with pity for her. “Tell me,* he asked, inlijrder 
to escape the full flood of these touching and famiUar reminis- 
cences. “Did he really say he would help me?” 

“Of course,” answered his mother, radier uncertainly, “of 
course he’ll help you. As soon as you’ve taken your degree. He 
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has SO many acquaintances, so many friends in high positions.” 
And she raised her hand as though to indicate the pinnacles upon 
which these acquaintances of her lover s sat, very upright and 
Haughty. “Of course he’!! help jrou.” 

“Ah! he really vdll help me$” A smile of satis&ction hovered 
about his lips. That good, excellent Leo! His mother was right: 
he was, in truth, a practical man, brusque if yoh like, but with a 
heart of gold. One fine day he would go and say to him: “Listen, 
Leo. Give me a note to so-and-so — ^you know, that important 
person.” Or: “Please, Leo, could you possibly lend me a hundred 
thousand lire?” And Leo would say: “Certainly, at once, Michele. 

Sit down. Here’s the note. . . . Here’s the money. D’you want 

it in cash or by cheque? And, whenever you need anytWg,” he 
would add affectionately, going with him to the door and patting 
him encoiuragingly on the shoulder, “just come back to me. You 
know I promised your mother to help you on in Hfe . . . always 
and wherever you may be.” Ah, Leo, Leo! Strong, reUable, 
good-hearted man! His heart was swelling, now, with feelings of 
fiiendship and ai&ction. A thousand memories came back to him, 
a thousand incidents in which Leo figured as modest, practical, 
reliable and generous, all bedewed with good humour, good 
sense and kindness, a figure now serious, now gay, but never 
ridiculous; a figure sometimes mischievous, sometimes cross, but 
fiitherly, exemplary. 

“Yes,” went on his mother, growing more and more trium- 
phant, “yes, he’ll help you, but oiJy on condition that you’re 
nicer to him. Otherwise he may end by taking offence. Look at 
Carla, fol instance; never a word too much, or a gestiure out of 
place. And he . . . he’s taken a great affection to her.” 

“Ah, he’s taken an affection to her?”^ put in Michele, with a 
nervous smile. 

‘'Certainly, he’s taken such an affection to her that he always 
diinks of her as a daughter. For instance, he realizes th^t we must 
get her marridd — ^now or never — and he’s takiug the matter up. 
If you only knew how much he thinks about it! Why, just 
yesterday, when we were dancing, he spoke to me about it. He 
was saying that Pippo Berardi would be a good match.” 
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“He’s SO Ugly!” Michele exclaimed. 

“Ugly but very nice. As you see,” his mother concluded, “we 
nust stick tight to our Leo.” 

‘Our Leo!’ repeated the boy to himself, with a shiver of 
pleasure. ® 

“And we musm’t drive him away by rude behaviour, or worse, 
3y throwing ash-trays at him.” Completely reassured, she took 
.Aichele’s hand. “Then you promise me,” she said, “you pronoise 
ne you’ll be nicer to Leo?” Her voice trembled with a sudden and 
Dcrfectly sincere emotion, her heart opened like a box filled with 
ove which she longed to pour out, under the stress of her tender- 
less, over everybody — ^Leo, Carla, Michele, Pippo Berardi . • . 
‘You promise me, Michehno?” she repealed; this diminutive 
•epresented, for her, childhood, the httle bright-eyed boy, the 
/ears long past, her own youth; it was Michelino, not Michele, 
who was her son. 

“Yes, of course,” answered the boy, writhing with discomfort 
Elder those eyes thatwere shining with emotion, “yes, I promise.” 
;-ie understood now, too late, that, in spite of all his clear-sight- 
edness, he had lost himself in the tangle of his mother’s passions, 
as in a sunless forest. 

Carla came in. “What are you doing?” she asked. “I thought 
you were at limch.” 

“Not at all,” said Michele, who had aheady repented of his 
promise. “We were talking. . . .” 

“Yes,” his mother began to explain, loquaciously, “I was 
saying to him that he ought to be nicer to Leo. Don’t you think 
I’m right, Carla? He’s so good to us, in various ways, he’s an'old 
family friend, one might ahnost»say he’s watched you grow up. 
He oughm’t to be treated just like anyone else.” 

Without moving, standing erect in the middle of the room, 
Carla looked at her mother; and then, for the first titne, se^g 
her so bliifd and so inoffensive, she realized th&t she had betrayed 
her. ‘What would you say,’ she thought, ‘if you knew the truth?’ 

“I think,” she answered finally, in a deep voice, half-dosing 
her eyes, “I think one ought to be nice to everybody.” 

“There you 'are!” exclaimed her mother ioyfuUy; “Carla 
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agrees with me. Come over here, Carla,” she added, -will 
sudden tenderness, “come here and let me look at you.” She 
took her by the arm, made her sit on the arm of her chair, passec 
her hand over her cheeks. “My dear daughter,” she said, “you look 
to me a little pale. Did you sle ^p well?” 

“Very well indeed.” 

“I didn’t,” said her mother ingaiuously. ‘’l had a terrible 
dream. . . . There seemed to be a very fat gentleman sitting in ' 
comer. ... I walked up and down, thinking of various things 
and finally I went up to him and asked him what time it was 
He didn’t answer. I thought he must be deaf, and I was just going 
away again, when I saw that his eyes were buried so deep ir 
flesh that he could scarcely see. His eyelids were swollen, hi 
forehead and his cheekbones almost met, and you could onl) 
just see something bright peeping out and moving between twc 
folds of fat. Really horrible, in fact. . . . Feeling sorry for him, . 
asked him what was wrong and he answered that he was getting 
&tter and fatter and would end by not being able to see at all 
‘You ought to eat less,’ I said to liim — or something like that— 
but, as before, he didn’t answer. Then I thought that I ought tc 
try, somehow or other, to open his eyes for mm, ‘so that he car 
see’, I said to myself, I don’t know why; and I was already putting 
out my hand to pull apart that mass of fat that was obstructing hi 
vision, when it began to snow. The snow fell so thickly and sc 
violently that in a short time I couldn’t see anything; my eye 
and ears and hair were full of it; all I could do was stumble abou 
and fall down and get up again, and I was so cold that my teet’ 
were chattering. Then finally I woke up and found that the win- 
dow had been blown wide open*. . . Wasn’t it curious? They sa^ 
that dreams can be explained. I should very much like to lmo\ 
what was the meaning of this one.” 

winter’s dream,” observed Michele. “Well, how abou 
having lunch?” <• ' " 

They got up. “Really, Carla,” her mother insisted, “you ar 
very pale. Perhaps you overtired yourself at trainis?” 

“No, no. Mummy.” 

They went downstairs in silence. 
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‘They sat, the three of them, in the cold dining-room, round the 
table which was too big for them; they ate, without looking at 
one another, with the cool, deferential movements of pries^ 
celebrating a rite; they did not speak. The silence was scarcely 
broken by the faint tapping of spoons on soup-plates, which, in 
the clear daylight reflected in me white fittings of the room, 
recalled the dulling sound of surgical instruments put into a 
bowl during an operation. The coldness, the lack of intimacy that 
this silence held, became irksome to the sociable, talkative Signora. 

“What a silence!” she exclaimed at last, with a smile. “There 
must liave been an angd passing through the room. Now tell 
me honestly, isn’t it true that one misses Leo?” 

“Of course,” muttered Michele, deep in thought, “one misses 
Leo.” 

Carla lifted her head. ‘You miss him now,’ she wanted to say, 
‘but how about the future? What will you do then, when you 
don’t see him any more?’ She felt imsettled and disturbed, like 
someone who is on the point of departure and sits down at the 
family table for die last time, eating hastily and thinking of the 
coming journey. Her mother, on the other hand, looked to her 
as though she were setded in her own place for ever, petrified in 
her present atdtude and in the regretful words she had spoken. 
“One misses Leo”; she would be saying the same thing in ten, 
twenty years’ time, and every day she would be sitting there at 
the head of the table, grieving over her lost lover. 

“It’s an imdeniable fact,” she said now, as though someone had 
doubted her words, “that when Leo comes we seem to be much 
gayer. Yesterday, for example. What didn’t he say? "V^hat didn’t 
he do? He was inexhaustible!” • 

“If you really miss him so much,” said Michele, with a sarcastic 
smile, “if you really can’t get on without him, why don’t ^you 
invite him to come every day? In feet you might take him in as a 
boarder.”* ‘ . 

“What nonsense!” repUed his mother, irritated, and discerning 
the irony in his remark. “I didn’t mean to say that I couldn’t Hve 
without him, certainly npt.” ‘But it’s the truth,’ Michele would 
have liked to put in. 
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. . But merely that I like his company, because he’s gay ano 
charming and amusing . . . that’s all I mean.” She pause<C anc 
went on eating. “Let s talk about something else,” she said a 
last. “Carla, who was it who gave you the invitation — ^Pippo o. 
the others?” ' 

“Pippo.” 

“Ah! he was at the tennis. And did he stay long with you?’ 

“Half an hour.” 

“Only half an hour?” repeated her mother, disappointec? 
“And . . . what did ^ou talk about?” 

“Nothing special,” replied Carla, putting down her fork 
“We were watching the game.” 

There was silence.. The maid removed the plates and brough 
in others. 

“And . . . what do you think of him?” her mother pcrsistec 

“Hmn . . . so-so,” replied Carla vaguely. 

“And you, Michele — ^how does he strike you?” she enquired. 

“Ugly but very nice,” was die answer, in the same words sh 
had used a few minutes earlier. She looked roimd, dissatisfied, ; 
though she wanted to hear someone else’s opinion as well. 

“He’s an intelligent, cultivated yoimg man, he’s travelled 
great deal, and he knows a great many people. I believe,’’ sh 
added, with heavy craftiness, “that he has a weakness for yov 
Carla.” 

“Oh! Really?” 

“They must be rich,” she went on, following the logic of he 
own ideas, “very rich. . . .” 

‘And therefore,’ Michele felt like concluding, ironically, 
would be a good match.’ But he kept silent, observing all thes 
errors calmly and curiously, as though they did not concern hir 
and he were merely a remote, disinterested spectator. 

“They have five cars,” went on the Signora, obviously exag 
gerating. 

“Ten,” remarked Michele quietly, without looking up, “te: 
cars.” 

“No,” Carla objected calmly, “they only have diree — ^Pipp 
one, the father one, and a Uttle one fetr the girls.”- 
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The maid came in with a second dish, which was just in time 
o save the Signora’s already jeopardized situation. 

“Signora Berardi told me,*^ she continued as she helped her- 
elf, “that she spends eighty thousand lire a year simply on 
•Jothes for Mary and Fanny.” t 
There was obviously a slight exaggeration here too, but 
vlichele did not draw attention to it; what could be the use of it, 
nyhow? There are some things that are beyond remedy. • 
“They have lovely clothes,’’ admitted Carla, without envy, 
jut as if, at the back of her mind, she were coming to a melan- 
:holy conclusion about the poverty of her own wardrobe. 
Suddenly she was overcome by a feeling of palUd fainmess: was 
t mist, was it the muslin ciurtains? The white, spectral languor 
lowing into the room from the veiled windows seemed to be 
:rushing her trembling heart in an enormous swollen hand made 
jf cotton wool; at each squeeze the yielding cotton creaked; 
ler eyes fiUed with mist, and everything, all round her, went 
vhite, with a thick, flasliing whiteness in which the soUtary 
/oices of her mother and Michele, stretched out in long-drawn 
'owcls like a gramophone record running down, gradually 
lisintegrated. Then, of their own accord, certain gestures from 
:he past night were reconstructed in her mind. From the mist 
vhich quickly swallowed up his face and body, Leo’s hand came 
:brth and stroked her big, sensitive breasts, her narrow belly; 
nd in spite of her utter immobility, she seemed to shudder. 
Finally, me mist thinned away and, in a reality that was harder 
nd more solid after these moments of surrender, her mother 
-•eappeared to her, and Michele, and the maid who was handing 
ler the dish. • 

She refused it with a feeble gesture. 

“How is it you’re not eating, Carla?” asked her mother. 

“I don’t know ” She was not himgry, amoitgst all the 

lungry tlfings in her Hfe. In reality this roomy in which sh(f ought 
:o have been freding herself, had been freding upon her; all the 
nanimate objects aroimd her had, day by day, been sucking out 
ler vitality with a tenacity frr stronger man her own vain 
attempts to break away. Yhe best of her blood was flowing now 
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through the dark wood of the corpulent sideboards; the milk 
of her flesh had melted into the eternal whiteness of the air, and 
in the old mirror that hung opposite her place the inu^e of her 
youth had been caught and imprisoned. 

“Why, that’s no explanation/* objected her mother. She her- 
self was eating with avidity, looking at each mouthful before she 
put it in her mouth. “The father,’’ she went on, continuing her 
interminable biography, “makes a lot of money.’’ 

“In industry,’’ announced Michele, pouring himself out some 
wine. “Raw and worked cottons and printed cottons.’’ 

“Ah yes! In industry! An intelligent, energetic man, who rose 
from nothing — ^a self-made man.’’ She drank, wiped her lips, 
and finally gazed at Michele with a curious, blank expression of 
satisfretion. “He’s a Comrrendatore,’’ she said. 

“Oh! Is he really?’’ said Michele, astonished. “Berardi r 
Commendatorc? And why?’’ 

“How should I know?’’ repUed his mother, who had missec 
the point. “Perhaps he rendered some service to the State.’’ 

“But how? When? Where?’’ insisted Michele, with the greates. 
seriousness. 

“Ah! I don’t know,’’ said his mother, bending her head. She 
went on eating; then raised her uncomprehending eyes. 

“Yes,” she repeated, with distant, dreamy haughtiness, “' 
Commendatore. Carla,” she added brusquely, “I was watching 
you the other day while you were dancing with Pippo. I thought 
you seemed cold, snif. You were dancing like an automaton. 
And, in fret, he didn’t ask you again.” 

“it wasn’t I that was cold,” replied Carla in a Uvely manner; 
“it was he that was too hot. He was making indecent remarks tc 
me. And so I told him to shut up and wo danced in silence.” 

Her mother shook her head incredulously. “Get on wit! 
youl” she said, with a penetrating smile. “Whatever d’you mean, 
he said indecent things to you? It was just the usual nonsense 
that young mte talk to girls. No, Carla,” she added, “I believe 
you’ve taken a prejudice against him.” 

The maid came in with the fruit. Carla waited until she hac 
gone out again, then took an apple arid examined it. 
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“First of all,” she said in a level voice, without raising her 
head, “he compHmented me on your beauty.” 

“On my beauty!” exclaimed her mother, flattered. 

“Yes. Then he asked if I would go to his studio, i asked him 
what he was studying, and he tpld me that he devoted himself 
particularly to the female nude.” 

“WeU, what harm is there in that?” put in her mother; “con- 
sidering that he’s a painter.” , 

“Wait a moment. Then I innocently asked him whether he 
went in for painting or drawing. He laughed, and said to me in 
that voice or his — you know, that affected voice — ‘Signorina, I 
don’t even know how to hold a pencil!’ *Oh! what do you do, 
then?’ I asked him; and he laughed again. *(^ome,’ he said, ‘come 
just the same. As for your nude, you can be sure that something 
will be done about it.’ And at the same time he gave me — ^what 

d’you call it? — ^thc glad eye ” Here Carla interrupted her tale, 

stared with comic gravity at her astonished mother, and sud- 
denly gave her a ridiculous kind of wink. “ — ^Like that. And then 
he asked me if I would go. I gave him a sharp ‘No.’ And he . . . 
and he exclaimed, as if he was quite astoimdcd: ‘You don’t mean 
to tell me it would be the first time?’ You see? He thought I was 
quite used to ... to going to studios; of course I didn’t answer 
him, and that was the end.” 

A solemn silence ensued. The Signora, very haughty and 
slightly ridiculous, as though Pippo in person had just that very 
moment been lacking in respect to her and had insisted her, or — 
even worse — ^had knocked into her in such a way as to spoil one 
of her famous dignified attitudes — the Signora was tKe incifrna- 
tion of surprise and indignati9n. Michele looked dreamily at 
Carla; this tale had caught him in a mood of the greatest possible 
indifference. He wanted to convince himself of Pippo’s baseness 
and of lh.e offence he had given to his sister, but he could not 
manage ifb do so; all this eluded his exahnnation, it reaiained 
foreign, remote from his sphere of vision. . . . It* was as though 
he had tried to wax indignant over the frte of Lucretia, the young 
and beautiful and good — ^but such a long time ago — ^violated by 
the dissolute Tarquin. ‘Monstrous!’ he said to himself; but at the 
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same time he realized that he did not know precisely in what this 
monstrosity consisted. 

At last his mother appeared to find the use of her tongue again. 
Slie twisted her Ups in disgust and let fall the vehement word of 
abuse: “Scoundrel!” « 

“The Btct of the matter is, Mimimy,” Carla went on, without 
raising her head, “many people do say nasty thmgs about me.” 

She was completely calm. Soon, she thought, the evil tongues 
would triumph; she would run off with Leo, or anyhow the 
affair would be discovered beyond remedy; that was what always 
happened. And so, with thoughts of resignation on the one hand 
and of scandal on the other, all &ith in a new fife appeared to be 
extinguished. , 

“Otherwise, Mummy,” she added sadly, “why should Pippe 
have spoken like that?” 

Michele, all this time, never took his eyes oflfhis sister: she 
looked, to him, sad and inoffensive; but beyond this touching 
discovery he could not go. ‘Now, let’s see,’ he said to himself 
reahzing meanwhile the whole absurdity of the question, ‘let’s 
see, oughtn’t I to get indignant?’ He felt cold, speculative; he 
examined Carla, and she seemed to him seductive, and he 
thought he understood Pippo’s desire better than the girl’s annoy- 
ance. ‘She’s a pretty girl,’ he thought, with a certain superficia 
vulgarity; ‘Pippo hasn’t at all bad taste . . . he’s evidently taken t 
good look at her. Besides — ^who knows? — ^possibly it wouldn’, 
have been the first time, possibly Pippo was right.’ Perfeedy 
coolly, with the imagination of a (hlettantc, he pictured hi: 
siste!t in someone’s arms, with clothes and hair disarranged, leg: 
crossed, snuggHng against his chest, half-naked; or sitting at ease 
on his knee. Quite possible. . . . She was a woman, after all, anc 
she too must have her desires, her likings. She was extremely 
weU^-developed physically, why not temperamentally as well: 
He remembered h»/ihg once seen her, by mistake, a^ she wa: 
getting out of the bath. He had retained an impression of a long, 
white, curving back beneadi the big, lolling, wet head, and o 
something like a heavy, pale acorn, one^of her breasts, which he 
stooping attitude caused to hang forward, below her browr 
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armpit. ’Susanna at the bath,’ he had thought, as he discreetly 
retired. And now Pippo • . . Well, well, that fellow Pippo . . . 
he hadn’t at all such bad taste after all. 

With these ironical thoughts rutming through his head, he was 
silent. Then, all of a sudden, heiperceived that he ought to say 
something; he realized that the present deplorable circumstances 
made an imperative demand upon him to express an. adequate 
and genuine indignation. Otherwise he would fall back, as usual, 
into the deadly indiffermce which prevented him from acting 
and from hving like other men. He had dalhed long enough with 
his fentastic imaginings; now he must try, once and for an, to be 
serious, to be sincere. ‘Now or never,’ he thought. 

He looked at his modier. “Scoundrel indoed,” he repeated, and 
felt himself frozen by his own voice, which was as cold and 
ordinary as if he had meant to say “good morning” or “what 
dme is it?” So he banged his frst on the table. “I,” he cried, with 
shrill, superficial vehemence, “I am quite capable of going to his 
house and slapping his face.” He looked up and saw himself in 
the Venetian mirror on the opposite wall: was that his own 
image, or somebody else’s, with its hypocritical eyes, looking 
down at him as much as to say: “No, you’re not capable”? 

His mother did not appear to have noticed this outburst of 
brotherly indignation. “Everyone knows what they are,” she 
said. "Nouveaux riches, that’s all.” 

But Carla had heard him, and turned to him. “Thank you very 
much,” she said, “but I’ve aheady put liim in his place. Better 
leave it to me.” 

This moderation increased Michele’s need to get angry. “Lbave 
it to you!” he exclaimed, andnoliced with relief that he was already 
perceptibly more sincere. “Don’t you think two words from me 
would do more to make him see he made a gross mistake?” 

“Please,” repeated Carla, observing him intently: “please leave 
it to me.* ’ It was the first time it liad happened to her* to see 
Michele in the unaccustomed role of avenging Brother, and he 
appeared to her as awkward and exaggerated as a bad provincial 
actor. ‘And if he knew I had given myself to Leo,’ she thought 
in alarm, ‘what would he do?’ She glwced at him. Michele was 
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silent now, with his glossy, weU-brushed head bent over his 
plate; he was silent, and he appeared to be thinking as he crumbled 
Im bread into lumps; there was no outward sign of his violent 
purposes. ‘What would he do?’ she repeated to herself. A subtle 
feeling of disquiet warned her rhat there was something false in 
his attitude, in that fist on the table, in the words her brother had 
spoken — ^why, she did not understand. And when Michele lifted 
liis eyes she thought she caught a glimpse in them of a sad and 
shameful secret. She shuddered; now that pale spectre seized upon 
her trembling heart once more; everything went white again; 
and in ihe mist her mother was talking. . . . 

Luncheon was over. “And what are you doing to-day. 
Mummy?” Carla asked, lighting a cigarette. She awaited the 
answer with a certain anxiety. ‘So long as she doesn’t want me 
to go with her,’ she thought. She wished to spend the afternoon 
at her lover’s flat — ^in fact she understood now that to do this 
was necessary to her; habit had already taken the place of the 
desire for a new li&, and she felt avidly and painfully impatient 
to |;o back to that room, to find herself again with that man. 

‘1?” replied her mother, in a detached, distant voice. “I don’t 
know. I mink I shall go and do some shopping.” She paused for 
a moment, looking down at the lighted tip of her cigarette. 
“What about you?” she asked. Her middle-aged, deluded heart 
was beating fiist. For that day was to be her own; her lover 
would come back to her, and to her old, safe love, as had already 
happened on other occasions (and this experience filled her with 
hope and comforted her gready) after other ephemeral lapses. 

“1?” angered Carla in the same detached tone that her mother 
had used; “I’ve been invited to tea by Claretta.” Then they were 
silent, both of them looking down so as to hide the modesdy 
triumphant, satisfied look in their eyes; a similar expression of 
rehef and serenity spread over the two faces, the mature and the 
childidl one. The hearts of both cherished the imagb of their 
common lover, and towards him, at that mqment, the spirit of 
each stooped gendy down as if to say to him, with restrained, 
complacent joy : “There! You see? Thq plot is hatched. . . . No 
one, my dear, no one will disturb us.” 
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Tliey rose and left die room. The first to go into the drawing- 
room was the Signora, shivering and rubbing her firozen hands 
together. Suddenly she exclaimed, in a surprised tone of voice: 
“Oh! There’s Merumeci!” She went over to him and shook him 
by both hands. “Have you been waiting for us longV” she asked. 

Then Carla came in, and she too exclaimed, in a tone and with 
an expression of joyful surprise: “Oh! There’s Leo!’’ Last of all 
came Michele; he greeted Leo with a wave of the hand, stopped 
to light a cigarette, and went out again. 

“Well,’’ asked the Signora, sitting down and rubbing her 
hands together even more vigorously, as though to ei^ress her 
pleasure. “Well, and what good wind brings you here?” 

“Not so much a wind as my own motpr-car,” replied Leo, 
with an old-fashioned attempt at wit, and the two women 
laughed in the cordial, nervous manner characteristic of well-fed 
people who listen with pleasure, after lunch, in the intimacy of a 
comfortable but chilly drawing-room, to idiotic Jokes. 

“I received your business letter,” he added more seriously, 
looking at the Signora, “and wanted to telephone you. But I 
knew your line was out of order.” 

“So you came here,” the Signora concluded. Then she turned 
to Carla. “Carla,” she said, “would ^ou mind telling them to 
bring coffee for four instead of three?” 

Carla got up and went out, with eyes lowered. 

“And now,” said the Signora with a flattering smile, assuming 
a more confidential attitude, “tell me . . . have you thought what 
answer you’re going to give me?” 

“Yes,” replied Leo, carefully considering the lighted end of 
his dgar. 

“What is it?” she asked, insinuating, anxious, suddenly rising 
to her feet; “what is it. Lulu?” With a troubled, tender, excited 
expression on her fiice, Hke someone who wants to extr^ a 
confidence and at the same time make an* ultimate gesture, she 
came up behind him, put her arms round his neck, and bent her 
head down until she lighdy touched her lover’s cheek with her 
own. “What is it?” she repeated. 

Bored, Leo bent his h^d to one side. “Nothing,” he replied. 
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sdll gazing at his cigar. She took one of his hands and passed it 
over her rubbing her cold nose and her soft mouth against 
itj like a faithful dog. “D’you love me?” she asked in a low 
voice, before he could finish what he was going to say; then, 

a uickly changing her tone aijvd becoming suddenly cool, as 
lough she had perceived the danger of this show of feeling, she 
added: ‘TU come to-day. But you must be good, you must be 
very good.” Unconsciously she was repeating the very words 
she had used the first time that Leo had invited her, imder some 
pretext or other, to his house. “Very good,” she had said then, 
with her brilliant smile, as she entered the hall of her lover’s flat; 
fifteen years had passed, and that “goodness” so hypocritically 
demanded had at last; arrived; Leo, very good, was trying to free 
himself firom her sinful embrace. 

“We’U be good,” she went on, carefully kissing his inert hand; 
“we’ll be good children.” Scrupulously she bit his thumb and 
passed her tongue over her Hps. “Good children,” she repeated, 
with a greedy voice and expression, and with a foretaste of the 
pleasurable rite implied by this conditional phrase — ^the pHrase 
she spoke always with a shudder of joy and the gesture of a warn- 
ing finger and an expression which sought to be childish, each 
time she laid herself down, all plump and white, on the yellow 
bedcover and called her lover to her side; and he would reply 
joyfully with the same excited, warning gesture: “We’ll be good 
children.” After which, their licentious and complicated love- 
making would begin. 

But Leo shook his head. “I mtist tell you, Mariagrazia,” he 
mufmureci, without embarrassment, “that we can’t meet to-day. 
I have a business engagement, eettremely urgent. Impossible for 
us to meet.” He bent forward, looking at his d^ar. A silly, pained, 
disappointed expression contorted die woman’s face hke a twist- 
ing I^d; but she still kept up her attitude of tenderness. 

“That means,” she said hesitatingly, “that I can’t come and 
see you to-day.” 

“It does.” 

She slackened her embrace, bringing her hands up to her 
breast and then to the level of her shoulders; her^ce went hard. 
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“J can’t come,” she liissed, putting an extraordinary intensity 
into the subdued tone of her voice; “hut shameless women like 
Lisa can. For them,” she went on, “everything is possible . . . 
even the most urgent business is allowed to go hang. You even 
boast of it. You shiver and boil ^th passion. Boil away. Lulu, 
boil away!” She came close to nim and, clenching her teeth, 
gave his arm a sharp pinch. 

Leo, enraged, shmgged up his shoulders and rubbed .the 
injured place, but he did not speak; he stared at the gently 
throbbing toe of his shoe, first with one eye and then with the 
other, and seemed to be much absorbed in this occupation. 

“You know what I say,” she continued, gazing at him, “that 
you’re right . . . not once but a thousand times. It’s I who am the 
fool, the imbecile, I who don’t know how to enjoy Ufe. But you,” 
she added liaughtily, drawing herself up to her rail height, with 
a stifiening expression and a sweeping movement of the hand, 
“you just leave it to me. AU things come to him who waits. 
To-morrow, you shall see.” She stepped back a Uttle to observe 
the effect of her threat; but there was none. Then Carla came in, 
carrying the coffee-tray. 

“Michele has gone out,” she said, “so Leo can have Michele’s 
coffee.” She filled the cups, handed them rotmd, and then sat 
down. They all three drank in silence. 

“Here’s a piece of news which will give you pleasure,” said the 
Signora, putting down her empty cup: “this morning I met your 
Lisa ... 

“Afy Lisa?” broke in Leo with a laugh; “mine? And why, may 
I ask? And since when?” 

“The more one understands,, the less one says,” replied the 
Signora, with a cunning, siUy expression. “And she charged me,” 
she added, not realizing that she was lying,” to give you her 
warmest, her most affectionate, her most cordial greetings.”' 

“Thank you very much,” said Leo, unsmiling, “but I< don’t 
understand, dear Signora, what all this means.” ' 

“Don’t worry . . . you imderstand me perfectly,” she replied, 
with a stiU more knowing look, and as though excluding Carla 
from all unders^ding ot the situation. “All too well, in fact. . . . 
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And I do beg you not to miss any of your appointments. That 
would really be a pity.” Her voice, her lips were trembliug. 
Leo’s only answer was a shrug of the shoulders. 

“What is all this about?” asked Carla, leaning stiffly forwarc 
iSrom the waist. An unreasonab]^ agitation quickened the beating 
of her heart and made her gasp for breath, and she would have 
liked to get up and leave these two people, leave this room, thi. 
atmosphere. 

“It’s about . . .” began her mother, making an effort to appeat 
cool and calm, and nervously playing with her necklace o. 
artiffeial pearls, “it’s about business. Our dear Leo,” she explained 
raising her voice and looking up into the air, while she fiddlec 
ever faster with her pearls, “is a business man, extremely busy . . 
a man of affairs such as you don’t often come across. Everyone 

knows that ha! ha!” Her whole body trembled as she laughed 

and suddenly the necklace broke. There was a sharp tinkle on the 
floor, as the first pearls dropped. Sitting stiffly, her body erect anc 
her hands on the arms of her chair, she let the necklace fal 
asunder and the pearls roll down from her bosom and collect ir 
the hollow of her lap; she was immensely dignifled, theatrical 
and in spite of her innate absurdity, tragic. Then, as suddenly a. 
she had broken the thread of the necklace, she started to weep 
flrom her painted eyes two impure tears slid down over her thicld'^ 
powdered flice, leaving their damp traces; two more followed 
And from her neck the pearls continued to fill — ^like tears — ^intc 
her trembling lap. And her whole attitude was rigid, with big 
folds of drapery, like a statue; and the things that were frUing 
the tears, the pearls, were mingled and confused against the equa 
rigidity of her face and body, that were both of them strained 
tremblmg, woebegone. , 

’HeU tdre these neurasthenic women!’ Leo had said to himsel 
as he watdied the breaking of the necklace. And now that hi. 
mistress was weeping, he was oppressed by an pdious Embarrass- 
ment. ‘Hell take these tears!’ he thought, and again tried to fr. 
his attention upon the throbbing toe of his shoe. Carla, in th 
meantime, had risen. 

“What’s the matter?” she asked; “what has happened?” He: 
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voice was cold, and there was an expression of irritation on her 
face; Leo had the impression that the girl, as well as himself, was 
bored ty these outbursts. ‘Hell take these tears!* he said to himself 
again. Meanwhile, with a wave of the hand and a shake of the 
head, the Signora had motioned^her daughter away, as though 
she did not want her to spoil her rigid, theatrical attitude of grief. 

At this moment Michele came into the room; he was dressed 
for going out, with hat and gloves and overcoat. “Thera’s a 
woman wanting you,” he said to his mother. “She’s carrying a 
box; I think it may be the dressmaker.” But he stopped all at 
once, seeing that she was weeping. “What’s the matter?’’ he asked. 

“Nothing . . . nothing,” answered his mother. She rose hur- 
riedly, letting the pearls drop to the floor, and noisily blew her 
nose. “I’ll come at once,” she added, and went out, flushed and 
slightly bent, as though she wanted to conceal something. 

“What’s happened?” Michele persisted, looking curiously at 
Leo. The latter shrugged his shoulders. 

“Nothing,” he replied. “She broke her necklace. Then she 
started crying.” 

Tliere was silence. Carla, standing beside her mother’s empty 
armchair, said nothing; Leo stared at the floor; Michele, motion- 
less in the middle of the room, looked at Leo with eyes that were 
both irresolute and embarrassed. He felt no pity for his mother, 
no hatred for Leo; he saw himself as both useless and superfluous. 
For a moment he was consciotis of a violent desire to react in 
some way or other, to ask questions, to argue, to protest. . . . 
And then, not without an acute fceUng of humiliation and bore- 
dom, he reflected that, when aU. was said and done* this ’had 
nothing whatever to do with him. 

“Do as you like,” he said sharply. “I’m going out.” And he 
went. 

“Come here, Carla,” commanded Leo, even before the door 
had closed, with an excited, clumsy attempt at self-possession; 
“here . . . beside me.” *• 

“Did you sleep well?” the girl asked, going over to him. 

“Very well indeed.” ^ 

He put out his arms, took her round the waist and drew her 
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to him. “You must come widi me, later,” he went on, in a deep 
voice. “You must make some excuse — a. fiiend, a visit — and 
come with me.” He pulled her closer, clasping his hands together 
low down, where the big, muscular thighs joined the round 
buttocks with a well-defined line which he could feel beneath the 
folds of her dress. 

“How about this morning?” he said, just m order to say 
something; “did everything go all right?” 

“Yes, perfectly,” she answered, looking down — ^was it with 
repugnance or with fear? — ^at the head of the man sitting there, 
who spoke to her without raising his forehead, without taking 
his eyes from her lap, as though the conversation were going on 
between him and hcs belly and he took no interest except in that 
one, single, less noble part of her body. “No one noticed any- 
thing.” 

“It was early . . .” he said, without changing his attitude, as 
though talking to himself; finally he shook himself out of his 
immobility, raised his eyes, and then made the girl sit on his 
knee. “Aren’t you afraid, now,” he asked, looking at her with a 
stupid, obtuse expression, “that somebody might come in?” 

Carla shrugged her shoulders. “What would it matter to me,” 
she said, in a clear voice that caused her mouth to fill with 
saliva, “now?” 

“But really,” insisted Leo, amused; “if now, at this moment, 
your mother came in . . . what would you do?” 

“I should tell the whole truth.” 

“And then?” 

“And then,” she said in an tmcertain voice, with the painfu 
sensation that she was telling a lie^ in relation to a more profoimc 
truth, and playing, meanwhile, with his-de; “then I should gc 
away with you. I should go and live with you.” 

Flattereck by this seriousness, whose reasons he misunderstood. 
Leo smiled. “You’refti sweet child,” he remarked, embracing her. 

They kissed;’ then separated'. 

“We can be together from three till seven,” he began again. 
But he anticipated this without enthusiasm; in spite of his excite- 
ment, he had an obscure intuition, as he clasped this bi^, youthfu 
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body, that his own powers would henceforth be less and less 
sufficient to satisfy its raging appetites. It was a dis^reeable but 
precise feeling of incapacity, o^how shall we say? — ^impotence; 
it was as though, in order to satisfy him, he had been offered 
barrels overflowing with wine, jmmense tables weighed down 
with all the most delicious kinds of food, and rooms crammed full 
of the most beadtiful women in the world lying about in heaps, 
one on top of the other, like beasts. ‘From three till sevenj he 
said to himself ironically. ‘How in the world shall I be able to 
manage it?’ He looked at himself in a mirror, over Carla^s shoulder 
— at his bald forehead, his heavy, red fiice, his cheeks that were 
pufiy rather than plump, upon which the unshaven beard showed 
a kind of blue, metallic reflection: middle age, in fiict. ‘I really 
don’t care,’ he concluded serenely, with a lively sense of reality. 
‘When I’ve had enough, I shall tell her so.’ As these thoughts went 
through his mind, he passed his hand absent-mindedly over 
Carla’s neck. “How warm you are!’’ he exclaimed. 

She was silent, looking closely at the red, hard face of her 
lover. “Why was Mummy crying?’’ she asked finally. 

“Because I told her that she comdn’t come and see me to-day.” 

“Will you do the saipe thing to me, some day, Leo?” the girl 
asked softly. 

“Why?’’ The thing that most interested and amused him, at 
this moment, was the contrast between the way in which Carla 
allowed herself to be caressed — ^not without pleasure, judging by 
the quivering of her dodle Umbs — ^and the indifference, nay more, 
the melancholy dignity, of her expression and her remarks. ‘Just 
as if her body had not^g to do with her,’ he said (to hinself, 
diverted. , 

A few moments passed in silence. Then Leo raised his eyes to 
those of the girl. “\^^t are you thinking about?” he asked. 

“I’m thinking of the day,” she replied, with a feint; conscious- 
ness fliat^he was not being quite honest, ^‘wrhen you’ll tell me, 
too, that I can’t come and see you»” ’ 

“Rubbish,” answered Leo, lowering his head again and 
recommencing his dihgent caresses. “What have you and your 
mother got to^lo with e&ch other?” 
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“You say that now,'* Carla went on; “but later on?” She did 
not know why she should be talking like this; truly it was not so 
important for her to speculate on whether her lover would 
desert her or not, as to be sure that her own fate would not be like 
that of her mother. The real meaning of her question was: “Shall 
I be able to have a life different from Mummy’s?” 

He did not answer; he was delicately rumpling her skirt. 
“"Wjiat’s this here?” he asked, planting the point of a finger on 
her leg. 

“My garter.” She bent her head down until her forehead 
struck against the hard forehead of her lover. “D’you love me?’ 
she asked. Leo looked at her in surprise. “What I mean is this,’ 
she added hastiljr; “you never loved Mummy, but you do love 
me, don’t you?’ 

The thought flashed across Leo’s mind: “She’s jealous o 
Mariagrazia. Now I imderstand. She’s jealous . . . jealous of her 
mother.” Proud of his own perspicacity, flattered at the existence 
of this rivalry, he smiled. “Don’t worry . . . don’t even think 
about it,” he said. “With your mother it’s all over — d’you seel 
All over.” 

“That’s not what I mean . . .” Carla was trying hard to analyse 
her own obscure feeling, when the drawing-room door opened. 
“Let me go,” she murmured, freeing herself; “here’s Mummy.’ 
With a single movement she drew away firom him and slipped tc 
the floor. 

Her mother came bustling in, quite calm now, carrying ' 
parcel. “What are you doing?” she asked. 

“Picking up your pearls,” replied the girl. On all fours on the 
carpet, head down and hair hangifig loose, she was busy collecting 
the foUen pearls, while Leo, sitting motionless, contemplated witl 
amusement the uplifted, moving, swelling buttocks above he' 
hollowed back and almost invisible head. 

“It wasn’t the dres:riiaker,” said the Signora; “it was a lady whe 
sells materials aiind cushions. I Sought one.” 

“One what?” enquired Carla, making a great eflfbrt to reach ' 
pearl which had rolled under the sofii. 

“A cushion,” her mother explained'. '‘Look,’’ she went on 
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pointing, “there’s one . . . there ... in that comer.” She deliber- 
ately ignored Leo; but she had obviously powdered her fece 
afresh. 

“Yes, I see it,” said Carla. She bent and picked it up; but 
whence came this necessity to hupible herself, to grovel, to hide, 
with her hand fijU of pearls and her eyes wide open, staring, sad? 
She did not know. Rather red in the &ce, she ^ot up and poured 
the pearls into an ash-tray. “Let’s have a look,” she said. • 

Her mother undid the parcel and displayed her new acquisition 
— a square of blue silk with the usual Chinese dragoti — ^flaming 
mouth and tail erect — embroidered upon it in bright colours, red, 
green, gold. 

“Beautiful,” said Leo. • 

“What d’you think of it?” she asked her daughter, feigning to 
ignore her lover’s criticism. 

“It seems to me quite useless, at any rate,” said Carla, rather 
roughly. “We’ve already got the house full of stuff like that. I 
don t know where you can put it.” 

“In the hall,” suggested her mother humbly. 

“Well, anyhow,” said Carla soothingly, vwth hasty compas- 
sion, “it’s by no means ugly.” 

“You really think so?” said the other woman, with a feeble 
smile of self-satisfaction. 

Carla took a few steps towards the door. “I’m going to get 
dressed,” she said. “Leo, wait for me. We’ll go together.” 

“It’s early,” cried her mother, looking at her watch and running 
after her; ^ 

“Never mind,” replied the girl, already at the far end of the 
room. * 

“No, no,” answered her mother, “no, no . . .” And, chattering, 
cackling, waving their arms like two big, frightened birds, the 
two of them went out with a clatter of opening aild shutting 
doors. * . . * . ! 

Leo, left alone, threw away his ipent cigar, stretched his arms 
and legs, yawned, and finally took a file from his pocket and 
started cleaning his nailj. And it was thus occupied that, ten 
niinutes later, Carla came upon him. 
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^‘Well, Leo,” she said, drawing on her gloves, “shall we go?” 

“All right,” answered Leo, in English. He rose and followed 
her out; and in the vestibule gave way to his usual extravagantly 
solemn buffoonery. “May I,” he enquired with a bow, “have the 
pleasure and the honour of your, company, Signorina?” 

“Granted,” replied Carla, blushing a Httle and smiling in spite 
of herself. They went out laughing and knocking into each other, 
leaping with faun-like agility and hghtness down the marble 
steps, yellowed by the recent rain. In the middle of the drive Leo'? 
car, low above its big wheels, lay in the sunshine. 

With much laughter and joking the two of them went over 
to the glossy vehicle; they Jximped quickly in, first Leo, ther 
Carla, and sat side by side. 

“Nothing forgotten?” Leo asked, as he carefully pressed the 
starter-button. 

“Nothing,” answered the girl. In the cold, clear air her woe. 
and her fears had vanished; sitting there beside Leo she took 
pleasure in the blue sky, in rain-washed nature, in the gleaming 
motor-car. 

The car started off and moved rapidly between the bare tree- 
trunks of the avenue. The sunshine, the shadows of hanging 
boughs, the wind of their movement, struck variously upon thei 
two motionless heads; but tlic same look of childish wonder, the 
same gay-coloured, briUiant youthfulness lay upon their faces 
Extraneous to the movement of the vehicle, they appeared to be 
gazing at themselves in the glass of the windscreen, where, above 
the confused variation of park and sky, a few points of thei 
figures were reflected — ^their eyes, their mouths, Carla’s childisl 
cheeks, Leo’s felt hat — detached 'and hanging in tlie void like ar 
incomprehensible mirage. 
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IVllCHELE had gone to see Lisa. The whole morning the idea 
dF this meeting had been lurkmg behind his every thought, 
creating the kidd of discomfort that can be caused, in a large 
;ompany by everyone knowing a certain thing and no one d ying 
;o be the first to mention it; the whole morning the recollection 
of having kissed her hand the day before, in the dark, had haunted 
;he lower planes of his consciousness, forming, temporarily, an 
atmosphere of discouragement round all his mental processes. 
He guessed, by some obscure means, that .the essential question 
for him was not the devoting of himself to this or that occupation 
for those few hours, but the decision as to whether he should go 
and see Lisa again or not; that the important thing was not read- 
ing, writing, talking, hving somehow or other, but the question 
of making love to Lisa. Finally, after lunch, with the excuse of 
going for a walk, he had left the house. 

The real reason of his going out became clear to him the 
moment he was out of doors and liad looked up at the sky, which, 
of a pure blue a few minutes earlier, was now filling up with a 
quantity of tiny white clouds. ‘Of course,’ he said to bimuHf 
calmly, as he shut the garden gate behind him, ‘I’m not going 
out for a walk or to drink coffee. No. I must be &ank about it: 
I’ve come out in order to go and see Lisa.’ He felt he was acting 
in a very forceful fashion in this coming face to face with his own 
inescapable weaknesses, and that, in a way, he was coTirage^usly 
accepting conditions dut no wijl-powcr could have transformed. 
Quite useless had been the stubborn &lseness, the childish pride 
which, for an instant, had caused him to believe in a renewed 
intrigue between Lisa and her former lover, and whi«h had'then 
weighed *so heavily upon him and forced’ kirn to continue in a 
wrong direction. He saw now thatithe ironical bow he had made 
from the door to the dishevelled, breathless Lisa had not been 
suggested to him by any genuine feeling: he might equally well 
have gone in, «at down* and talked to them, or he might have 
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accepted the situation calmly, as an accomplished fact, or again 
he might have carried Lisa off, tearing her from Leo’s arms. 
Instead, with the instinct of a comedian forced to improvise his 
own part, he had chosen that attitude of irony as being the most 
suitable, or rather, the most natural and traditional in the cir- 
cumstances — a few words, a bow, and exit. But later, in the street, 
he had felt no jealousy, no grief; merely an unbearable disgust at 
his own versatile indifference which allowed him to change his 
ideas and attitudes every day, as other people change their 
clothes. » 

The importance of the visit he was about to make was, to him, 
obvious and extreme: it was the final test of his sincerity and, if 
he &iled, he would^remain in his present, temporary state of 
doubt and enquiry, or take the opposite path, the path that every- 
one took, where actions are not supported by faith or sincerity, 
are all of equal value, and accumulate in splendid layers on top 
of the neglected spirit until they suffocate it. If, on the other 
hand, he succeeded in the test, everything would be changed: 
he would rediscover his own solid reaUty as an artist rediscovers 
his inspiration of happier times; a new life would begin for him, 
die true, the only possible hfe. 

He turned into a larger street and foimd himself near the 
point where the tram stopped which ran to the quarter where 
Lisa lived. Should he wait for it or not? He looked at his watch; 
it was early, better to walk there. He started off again, and, as 
he went, he recapitulated his thoughts. There were, then, two 
possibihties: either he succeeded in his object of being sincere, or 
he adapted himself to a life like everybody else’s. 

The first possibihty was clear it was a question of isolating 
himself with a few ideas, a few genuinely felt feelings, a few 
genuinely loved people — ^if such there were — and beginning 
agaiii, on diese exiguous but soUd foimdations, to lead a hfe loyal 
to his own principles of sincerity. And this was the second. No 
change except m ^ own defeated spirit: he would botch up the 
situation as best he could, like an ugly, damaged house that one 
repairs here and there, when it is impossible, for lack of money, 
to build a new one; he would allow his family to go to ruin or 
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to be kept by Leo; and he would make up his mind (although 
it humiliated him considerably diat he should have to content 
himself with such a consolation) to carry on his messy little 
affair with Lisa. Dirty tricks, Httle acts of baseness, little falsities-^ 
who was there who did not collect such things in every comer of 
his existence, as though in the coihers of some big, empty house? 
Farewell to a clein and honest life: he would become JLisa’s lover. 

And the villa? And the mortgage? On this matter he W9uld 
come to an agreement with Leo. “You give me money enough 
for me and my family to live upon, and I in retum»will give 
you . . .” As a matter of fact, what was there now left that Leo 
had not taken? Let’s see, wait a minute. . . . There remained 
Lisa — ^with whom Leo had tried in vain to renew his former 
relations. Yes, Lisa, of course. Well then: “You give me the 
money, and I in return will persuade Lisa. . . .” 

It seemed to him that he could sec how this last afi^r would 
go. One evening, after many hesitations, he would s^eak to her 
about it; and she would protest. “Do it for my sake,” he would 
then implore her; “if you love me you must do it.” In the end 
she womd resign herself to it; perliaps, in fact, she would not be 
altogether displeased, at bottom, to go back to her old fiiendship. 
“Very well,” she would reply, with a faint look of contempt, 
“send him in. But don’t imagine that I’m doing it for your family. 
It’s simply for you.” He would embrace her and thank her 
warmly, and would then go out into the hall and summon Leo. 
“Go on in,” he would say to him, “Lisa’s waiting for you.” 
And he would take him by the hand and throw him into her 
arms. And where would Leo give him the money?*There, in 
Lisa’s flat, under her eyes, or somewhere else? Somewhere else. 
He would retire discre^y, closing the door behind him, wishing 
them good-night. He would go and wait, in his turn, in the hall; 
and what a long, . interminable night he would spend, sitting 
there, listening to the sounds in the room*next door, where the 
other two were in bed; falling as^ep, waking up again with a 
start every now and then, and finding in front of him, every time, 
that overcoat hanging on its peg, reminding him that its owner 
was in the company of his mistress; what an endless n^ht! 
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And towards dawn Leo would go away, without thanking him, 
without looking him in the face, barely allowing him to help 
him into that same overcoat. He would have made place for him 
in the untidy, soiled bed, beside a half-naked Lisa lying in sleep 
and in darkness, exhausted by laborious pleasure, as diough over- 
whelmed by a drunken slumber. And this would not be the first 
or the last time; Leo would come back often, eVery time he him- 
self,needed money. ‘That too,’ he concluded vaguely, ‘would be 
a solution.’ But he &lt utterly weary, as though all these &ntasies 
were true and had actually happened. And supposing Leo would 
have nothing to do with Lisa, or Lisa with Leo? Then . . . then . . . 
Carla was the only one who could save the situation. Perfectly 
right. Carla, too, was a resource. Since it was necessary to live 
in that way, it was better to go to the bitter aid. So there was 
Carla left To be married off— yes, of course, to be given as a 
wife to Leo. It would be a business match, a money marriage, 
such as one sees plenty of, and they’re often the most successful; 
love would come later. And even if it didn’t come, there wouldn’t 
be any harm done. Carla could console herself in all sorts of ways; 
Leo wasn’t the only person in the world! A very good idea. . . . 
And yet . . . and yet . . . Supposing Leo refused to give him his 
money except on condition or makhig her his mistress? 

‘He s even capable of that,’ thought Michele, ‘perfectly cap- 
able.’ He stopped for a moment. He felt his head going roimd; 
a sense of weariness, of hopeless disgust weighed down upon 
him, and his heart sank. But ruthlessly he resumed his way, and 
his thoughts too. ‘On we go, on we go,’ he said to himself, and 
wondered vaguely at his own capacity for always discovering 
firesh miseries. When would he /:ome to the end of them? ‘One 
must go on to the bitter end.’ He smiled palely. Supposing, then, 
Leo did not wish to get married! This, after was quite prob- 
able'. In that case a different kind of agreement might be made 
between the two contracting parties. Leo would give die money 
as before, but,** in considerati<t;n of Carla’s untouched youth and 
beauty, he would be asked for a sum twice or three times as 
much as would have sufficed for the middle-aged, corrupt Lisa. 
Every article has its price. And he . . . add he, in exchange, would 
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certainly undertake — ^in such an atmosphere, on so sHppery a 
slope, one can even reach that point — he would undertake to 
£icilitate matters with his sister. A difficult undertaking, certainly; 
Carla must have principles — and it might even he tliat she was in 
love with someone else; extrenjely difficult. There were two 
possible plans of action to be considered: either to tell her the 
whole story, adducing various pretexts — ^family honour, poverty 
— ^and win the battle at one stroke by the sheer violence <ind 
suddenness of the pressure appHed; or prepare the gjrl’s mind 
slowly, making her understand gradually, creating % kind of 
obsession in her by dropping a word one day and another the 
next, so that she would at last guess, from repeated, persistent 
hints, what was wanted of her. Which would be die better of 
these two methods? The second, imdoubtedly . . . much easier 
to let her realize certain things than to say them to her. And then, 
in an atmosphere of uneasiness, carefully prepared by means of 
hints, allusions, temptations, Carla, alone and weak, would end 
by yielding. ‘It happens to so many girls,’ he said to himself. 
‘Why not to her?’ 

As he walked along, step by step, looking down at the grotmd, 
he seemed to be able to foresee, with an illusory clearness, how 
this seduction would take place. A grey day, like to-day, a lifeless, 
mild day, without sim, without movement. Leo would come, as 
he had done that day, and would invite them, himself and his 
sister, to go for a drive in his car. No sooner suggested than 
accepted. And after the drive, where should they go and have 
tea? Why, in Leo’s flat, of coturse, in Leo’s flat, where Carla would 
quite willingly go, reassured by the presence of her brofher. 
They would all &ee get out atmis door, they would go upstairs 
together, slowly, the girl in front, then the two men. At the door 
of the flat, while Carla took off her hat in firont of the mirror in 
the hall, the two of them would exchange a handshake as a token 
of imderstanding. And then, having lookeef round and admired 
everything, there they would be, SJl three of them, in the mild 
afternoon light, in Leo’s little sitting-room, all with their own 
difl^ent thoughts and d^eir motionless foces. Then Carla, stand- 
ing, would potir out the tea, and from her hands the two men. 
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sitting down, would receive the cups, the little floury biscuits, 
the sugar and milk; on her charming lips there would be an 
pnsuspecting smile, in her eyes a look of clear innocence. . . . 
They would all three sit near the window, because the sky by 
now would have become rat^ dark and gloom would have 
begun to invade the other end of the room; and there, all three 
together, they would eat and drink. And they would also talk, 
in the afternoon quietness of the house; the two men catching 
each other’s eye, the girl laughing, aU unknowing, making jokes 
in a loud*' voice. And after tea, in that moment of silence and 
dreamy satiety that follows upon any satisfied appetite, he would 
look at Leo, and Leo would return his look. Then, rapidly, Leo 
would glance first at Carla’s docile, slightly bowed head, men at 
the door. He would understand, and would rise slowly. “I’m 
going to fetch some cigarettes,’’ he would say, and would go 
out with an imusuaUy firm step, holding his head high, leaving 
the other two, his sister and the man, two black, still figures 
against the grey, sky-filled expanse of the window. 

He would go out into the haU and put on his overcoat; then 
he would go away, cautiously closing the door. The hours of 
that afternoon would pass, interminably, one after the other, 
without Carla, without Leo, without anybody, in the street, or 
perhaps in some Httle cafe or cinema. And in the evening he 
would go home, and would find Carla, and possibly Leo too, at 
the femily table, and would examine their two faces, without 
being able to discover, from any look or sign, what had happened 
in that flat, between those four walls, after his departure. A flight 
through file dark rooms, in an uproar of overturned chairs and 
opening and shutting doors? A brief struggle in the gloom of the 
Utde sitting-room, in firont of the twiht 'window? Or, possibly, 
a deadly resignation in fece of a surrender that was inevitable, 
that had Icaig been foreseen and now finally accepted? 

He fvould never fchow; in spite of that afternoon and of all the 
other days upon which there ^ould be a repetition of this fimitful 
but reprehensible adventure, their life, firom force of habit and 
convenience, would go on as before. One more misconception, 
one more ftdsity and so on again. ... Or perhaps, liome day, these 
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secret infamies, like worms in a decomposing body, would reveal 
themselves in a general burst of egoism, bringing on the final 
collapse. Then they would all find themselves naked and face to 
face; and that womd be the end, the end of every tiling. 

He &lt he was suffocating. He stopped and looked into a shop 
window, without seeing anything. Now he had indeed reached 
the extreme end*of his imaginary future: nothing more to sell, 
neither Carla’s innocence, nor his own love for Lisa, nor his own 
courage; nothing more to hand over to Leo in exchange for 
money. After these fantasies — ^no more headlong than die reality 
down which his existence was hurtling — the sense of aridity 
which dried up his mouth and cracked his very soul made him 
long to cry out and weep; he felt tired and desperately uneasy, 
as if he had really and truly left Carla in Leo’s flat a few minutes 
before, and now, in that closed room, the infamy were really 
being accomplished, with the movements he had pictured to him- 
self, the struggle, the flight, the embrace; and with the same 
colours and shapes, the outstretched arms, the bared breast, die 
prostrate body beneath the dark, curved shadow of another body, 
the closed, defiled eyes, that had appeared like lightning-flashes in 
the febrile heaven of his imagination. He had so strong a sensation 
of disgust and exhaustion that he felt an instinctive need to cleanse 
himself— why, he could not have explained — a painful need fiir 
clear water, as though its fresh, purifying stream could flow 
duough-the windings of his soul. . . . Rivulets murmuring 
through the grass, white, living waterfeUs leaping with con- 
tinuous clamour from rocky heights, cold torrents foaming over 
their beds of gravel, even the rills which meander dowfiwartf by 
hidden ways from snowy mountain-brows, at the moment of 
thaw, and unite in the valley below — ^all the freshest, coolest 
waters did not seem enough to assuage his unhappy yearning. 

He walked on again. He understood now that the mere phrase: 
“Luckily they’re only ideas,’’ would not su^fte to purify hifti. He 
knew, from his troubled spirit, ftohl the bitter taste* in his mouth, 
that he had lived those fentasies; it would be impossible, now, to 
see Carla again with the eyes of a brother, to forget that he had 
pictured her in die immoHest guise usually associated widi fidlen 
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women. It was too late, now, to return to quieter visions: for to 
think was to live. 

But he had seen, he had felt what would become of him if he 
feiled to conquer his own indifference. Without feith, without 
love, alone, he must, for his salvation, either live through this 
unbearable situation widi sincerity and according to traditional 
standards, or he must get out of it for good. He must hate Leo, 
love Lisa, feel disgust and compassion for his mother, and 
a&cdon for Carla — ^all of them sentiments of which he had no 
knowledge; or he must go away somewhere else and seek his 
own people, his ovm place, that paradise where everything — 
gestures, words, feelings — ^would have a direct connection with 
the reality in which fhey had originated. 

Of this paradise of reality and truth he thought he had had a 
glimpse, two years before, in the tean of a woman of the street 
whom he had picked up and taken to a hotel room. Small and 
feivolous, she had a figure which was amusing because of a kind 
of tt£uve lack of proportion between the clumsy bulges of her 
breasts and buttocks, and her slender, hollow back, so that, when 
naked, she looked as if she were walking in a bent-forward 
position in order to show off, conceitedly lute a peacock with its 
tail, tbese buxom rotundities. A further contrast was provided by 
her manner of offering these pink and profligate seductions veiled 
in tarnished black wrappings, which she wore slightly awry, like 
a carnival fancy dress — mourning rags gathered hasdly together 
(as she had confided to him going upstairs at the hotel, without 
the smallest sign of sadness but wim the indifferent simpUdty 
apjiropriate to any phenomenon of nature) on the death of her 
mother, a week before. This doleful event, however, which had 
left her (according to her own expression) alone in the world, 
did not prevent her seeking, every evening, a companion to share 
her Whtude: for one must live. In the bedroom she had made her 
little ^low of modescy gaily, and with a kind of fresh and cheerful 
spontaneity. It was a small, humble room; and she had thrown 
all over the floor, like a fugitive shedding his armour piece by 
piece in order to run fester, the various parts of her clothing, her 
black veils, her skirt, her dhemise, her’under-^annents; and had 
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finally taken refuge, clad only in her stockings, in the warmest, 
darkest comer, beside the stove. She had come out again with a 
great deal of simpering, and with clumsy movements of her. 
breast and hips which looked as though she were performing a 
curtsy at each step; she had come^ out with a thousand protests, 
covering herself, wherever she could, with her hands; and cauti- 
ously had got into bed, with a mysterious but amiable smile which 
seemed to promise all sorts of re^ed delights. . . . But then, when 
Michele had attempted to urge her to one or two acts of purely 
professional skill, she had refused, and finally, when he persisted, 
had burst into tears. Her weeping had not been of a dignified 
kind, nor painful and tragic; nor was it one of those hysterical 
outbursts that are accompanied by cries and contortions; no, it 
had been a sort of childish weeping, with big tears and violent 
sobs which had shaken her whole body, and, in particular, her 
two breasts, fight and tender like two innocent riders forced into 
a continuous, laborious jolting by a difficult horse. He had looked 
at her in astonishment, unable to comprehend this sudden passage 
from joy to grief. ... At last, after he had questioned her several 
times, he thought he had understood that, at the moment when 
he was asking her to display her professional wisdom, her head, 
so close to his own and yet so remote from it, had been filled so 
completely and unbearably with the thought of her departed 
mother that she had burst into a noisy flood of tears. Having 
given these confused explanations in a mournful, sleepy voice, 
while the boy, still perplexed, stooped over her and looked at her 
without speaking, she had carefully blown her nose, had wiped 
away her tears with a comer of the sheet, and had become ^y 
and serene again, and even enthusiastic, as though she wished to 
ask fe>rgiveness for her inopportime grief. Everything had gone 
well, and after an hour they had parted at the door of the hofel 
and had gone each his own way and never seen each other again. 

That bout of weeping now recurred to hi^mind^as an iifitance 
of deeply complicated, genuine Ifle; those tears, shed at that 
moment, flowing down the painted fece, projected firom the 
secret fulness of that fife ^e muscles which, at a slight contrac- 
tion, come up stzddenlv under the skin. That soul was a complete 
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one, with its vices and its virtues, and had a share of the quaUty 
that all real, soHd diings have, the quality of revealing, at any 
.moment, a profound and simple truth. He himself, on the other 
hand, was not like that; across the flat, blank screen of his indifier- 
ence sorrows and joys passed like shadows, leaving no trace; and 
consequently— just as though his own lack of substance were 
communicated to his external world as well — everything around 
him was without weight and without value, fleeting as a play of 
light and shade. From those spectres which, traditionally, should 
have coifstituted the members of his fiimily — ^his sister, his 
mother, the woman he loved, Lisa — other figures detached them- 
selves, according to circumstances and his ovm imagination, by 
a process of duplication that might continue ad infinitum. So that 
it was possible fl>r him to see Carla as a girl of bad character, his 
mother as a stupid, ridiculous woman, Lisa as a shameless hussy; 
not to mention Leo, who changed completely from hour to hour 
as a result of other people’s remarks and his own too objective 
impressions, with the result that, if at one moment he thought 
he hated him, shortly afterwards he loved him tenderly. 

All that was needed to arrest this mad confusion, to rearrange 
these values in their proper perspective, was one single sincere 
action, one single act of faith. Consequendy the importance of 
this visit to Lisa appeared to him enormous. If he could manage 
to love her, all else would then become possible — ^hating Leo anc 
all the rest of it. 

He looked up, saw that he had passed the street where she Uved, 
and turned back. He was tormented, now, by his own mahgr 
spirit. ‘Supposing,’ it asked him, ‘supposing you were really 
able to put things back in the places where ordinarily they belong, 
do you think it would be of any advantage to you? Do you think 
that to become a real brother, a real son, a real lover, a real ordinary 
man, selfish and logical like so many others, would be a sign o. 
progress in r^do^ to your present condition? Do you really 
think so? Are you quite sure'’of it?’ There was no answer to any 
of these questions. ‘Don’t you, on the odier hand, think,’ went 
on the dubious voice, ‘that the road along which you are now 
Uravelling, full of doubts and perversities as it B, will lead yot 
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much farther? And doesn’t it also seem to you that it would be an 
act of cowardice on your part to become just like everybody 
else?’ ‘Where would it lead me,* he thought, half ironical, half 
despairing, ‘where would the achievement of sincerity lead me?* 
He stared straight in front of bjm, his eyes filling with tears, 
beguiled by his qwn reflection in a shop window; and all at once 
it seemed to him that he understood where sincerity would lead 
him. In the middle of the vrindow, which was that of a per- 
fumer’s shop, amongst sparkling golden bottles of cheap eau de 
Cologne and surmounting a pile of pink and pale greeA pieces of 
soap, was a dummy figure, designed to attract the attention of 
passers-by; cut out of cardboard and painted in bright colours, 
on a strictly human rather than fantastic •model, its face was 
motionless, stupid, hilarious, its big brown eyes fulkof a candid, 
unshakable faith; it wore an elegant dressing-jacket and was 
evidently just out of bed, and tirelessly, without ever relaxing its 
fixed smile, it was passing a razor-blade backwards and forwards, 
as it were giving a demonstration, along a strip of leather, sharp- 
ening it. There could be no possible connection between the 
commonplace action and the expression of cheerful satisfaction 
on the pink face, but it was precisely in that absurdity that the 
whole efficacy of the advertisement lay: that altogether dispro- 
portionate happiness was not intended to point out the imbecility 
of the man so much as the good qualities of the razor; it was not 
intended to display the advantages of possessing only a modest 
degree of intelligence, but of shaving with a good blade. And yet 
on Michele, immersed in liis thoughts, it had quite a different 
effect. 

He seemed to be looking at himself and his own sincerity, to 
be receiving, from diat* smiling dummy, the reply to his question 
‘what would be the use of having faith?’ If was a dishearte^iing 
reply. ‘The use of it,’ implied the dmnm,y, ‘would “be to have 
a razor-blade and a happiness like mine, like everybody else’s, 
humble and stupid in origin but brilliant . . . and of course the 
essential thing is that it shaves.’ It was the same answer that any 
number of respectable people would have given him: “Do as I 
do, and you’ll l^ecome like me,” holdjpg up their own stupid, 

Q. 
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dumsy, vulgar selves as examples, as goals to be adiieved at the 
summit of die steep mountain of thoi^ht and sacrifice. ‘That’s 
vhat would be the use of it,* insisted his malign spirit; ‘to 
become a dummy, a stupid, pink dummy like this one here.’ He 
looked with tears in ms eyes„at the puppet, which went on 
sharpening its blade with a continuous movement, with litde 
mechanics jerks — one, two, three; and he longed to strike it in 
the &ce and smash its radiant smile. 

‘It’s weeping you ought to be,’ he thought, ‘weeping big tears.’ 
But the dummy went on smiling and sharpening. 

He tore himself away, with some difficulty, from this fascina- 
ting spectacle (and truly there was something crazy and hallu- 
cinatory about that continuous movement), and turned into the 
street where Lisa Uved. Silly, absurd phrases were dancing in his 
head. ‘Look, Lisa,’ he kept on saying to himself. ‘Here s your 
poor dummy with a razor.’ 



CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


XhE dark passage was filled with a particular smell of cooking 
that he seemed to have met on odier occasions, in similar houses; 
and Lisa herself, obviously just risen from table*, a cigarette 
between her bps and a look at once troubled and excited oii her 
face — due perhaps to her having drunk a good deal of wine — 
came to open the door to him. “This way . . . this •way,” she 
kept saying, without answering his words of greeting, and led 
the way to the boudoir, closing, as she passed them, open doors 
which revealed, here a stufiy-looking bedrqom with an unmade 
bed, here a little black kitchen overflowing with pots and pans, 
here the already known drawing-room, dusty and dark. “We 
shall be better here,” she remarked as she went into the boudoir. 
Into this room a blinding white Ught poured through the two 
Ughdy veiled windows; and at that moment the clouds had 
evidendy cleared, to some extent, firom the sky, for an almost 
unbearable reflection of dazzling Hght came fiom somewhere 
outside, beyond the window-panes. 

They sat down together on the sofe. “Well, how goes it?” en- 
quired Lisa, holding out a box of cigarettes towards him. He 
took one widiout raising his eyes, maintaining his preoccupied 
expression. ‘Better begin at once,’ he thought, looking at Lisa 
out of the comer of his eye. Heavily powdered, she was wearing 
a white blouse, yellow with age, and a grey skirt of some yielding 
material which had lost its shape ana gone baggy ^th riiuch 
wearing; a bright-coloured tie^ badly tied and not very fircsh, 
hung at her neck, and«enamelled links with heads of dogs.upon 

them adorned her cufls. But, in contrast to this rather m^cu- 

line get-up, her biixom bosom swelled out her shirt in a manner 
purdy feminine, and the blonde pink flash of her shbulders 
seemed to be bursting through thb transparency of the material 
between the two white, common-looking shoulder-straps of her 
under-garment. 

“Bamy,” he*replied af last. 
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“Badly?” A feeling of excitement, due either to the wine she 
had drunk or to other causes, quickened Lisa’s heartbeats, made 
her catch her breath, and at intervals sufifused her solemn, 
troubled face with a deep flush. “But why?” She looked at 
Michele and hoped he would remember that he had kissed her 
hand the day before, in the darkness of the drawing-room. 

“I don’t know.” He put down his cigarette and gazed for a 
motjient at Lisa. “I’ve been thinkii^ about various mings. Shall 
I tell you?” He saw her make a lively gesture of assent: “Yes, do !” 
— ^and theu assume the expression and attitude of one who in- 
tends to listen with interest and, it might even be said, with love. 
’God knows what she thinks I’m going to say to her,’ he thought 
ironically. ‘Perhaps that I love her. ... Well, well, that’s what 
she’s waiting for.^ He took up his cigarette again. 

“I must tell you,” he began, “that I find myself in a curious 
position with regard to you all.” 

“Who is ‘you all’?” 

“The &mily circle. You yourself, Leo, my mother, my sister.” 

She examined him with a penetrating eye. “With me, too?” 
she asked, taking his hand as if by chance, with perfect natural- 
ness. They looked at each other. 

“Yes, you too,” he answered, mechanically pressing her fingers. 
“For each of you,” he went on, encouraged, “I ought to have a 
certain feeling. I say ought because I realize, every time, that 
circumstances demand it. . . . It’s like going to a funeral or a 
wedding: in each case a certain attitude of mind is expected, 
either of joy or grief, like the appropriate formal dress. . . . 
You can’t* laugh if you’re following a hearse, or weep at the 
moment when the bride and bridegroom are exchanging rings — 
it would be scandalous, or worse, inhmnan. Anyone who, from 
indiflerence, feels nothing, has to pretend. And that’s what I do 
witk'you all. I pretend to hate Leo, to love my mother.” 

“And . . . and then?” asked Lisa eagerly, seeing him hesitate 
and pause. ' 

“That’s aU,” he rephed. He felt irritated and sad. ‘I know you’re 
just waiting for me to say something about you,’ he thought, 
looking at Lisa’s fece. “Omy,” he went bn — and his voice shook 
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as if he were on the point of raising a mournful protest, “I don*t 
know how to pretend . . . and so, you see, what with false feelings 
and false gestures and words and thoughts, my lif: is becoming 
like an unsuccessful play. I cant pretend, d^you understand?” 
He was silent for a moment; Lisa sat gazing at him, and appeared 
disappointed. ”In any case,” he concluded in a confused, dis- 
couraged manner, suddenly hearing his own voice echoing, 
unlistened-to, in the silence of the boudoir, “none of this interests 
you and you can’t understand it. I might talk to you for a whole 
day and still you wouldn’t understand.” He bent hisThead; and 
then at last he heard the woman’s voice, speaking right against 
his forehead, a voice falsely inspired, confidential. 

“I should understand, my poor Michelt. I’m sure I should 
understand.” He seemed to be hearing the identical voice that he 
himself would have used if he had wanted to declare his love to 
Lisa. ‘Well, well,’ he thought, with bitter irony, ‘we’re both in 
the same state.’ He felt a hand on his hair, and a feeling of dis- 
gusted pity, both for himself and for her, came over him. ‘Oh, 
you poor woman!’ he said to himself, ‘d’you really want to teach 
me how to play-act?’ But, raising his eyes, he encountered a 
glance and an expression so imperiously full of feeling that he 
was frightened. ‘Has the moment come already, then?’ he thought 
confusedly, like a sick man who, after expecting long prepara- 
tions, sees the surgeon’s instrument flashing in the air the very 
moment after he has taken his place on the operating table. He 
looked at her face, at the half-opened, imploring lips, the troubled 
eyes, the flushed cheeks, and saw that, if he yielded, Uttle by Utde, 
to her supplications, Hfe would once again be imposmg aYalse 
attitude upon his indifference, 'Shen he felt Lisa’s fingers pressing 
his own lightly, as though inviting him to make up his mind; 
and he stooped down and kissed her on the mouth. 

It was a long embrace; passing clouds obscured* the white 
radiance which only a moment before had fUled tlje boudbir, the 
walls quickly lost their colour an^ became cold . . . and on the 
divan between the two windows the two figures sat still and 
rigid, side by side, their mouths joined, the upper parts of their 
bodies turned only just enough to make the kiss possible. Had it not 
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been for the eager confusion of their lips, the correctness of their 
attitudes would have suggested a conversation rather than an 
embrace. Michele held h^ arms to his sides, his eyes were wide 
open, and his glance wandered idly over the wall opposite; 
Lisa, her hands in those of the boy, from time to time made a 
movement with her head like one who is drinking and stops for 
a moment, and then begins i^ain with renewed avidity. Finally 
they* separated and sat looking at one another. 

*And now,’ thought Michele, gazing dreamily at the con- 
fused, excited, solemn free beside him, ‘what now?’ He saw 
Lisa’s already flushed cheeks redden with gratitude, her moist 
lips half-close in wonder and supplication, her eyes fill with an 
almost religious adoration — ^which only needed, to complete it, 
the hands held up with palms open in sign of pity. Then she put 
out her hand and passed it through his hair, murmuring a “my 
dear’’ in a tremulous but artificial voice. 

He lowered his eyes again. Lisa was sitting in an awkwardly 
balanced position, supported by her own legs, and, while con- 
tinuing all the time to stroke his head, was painfully working her 
way along the edge of the divan towards him, trying not to let 
her action be noticed; the movement, pulling at her s^t, gradu- 
ally revealed a frt thigh in a slack, roUed-down stocking. A sense 
of uneasiness, of violent irritation, came over him, possibly 
from disdain at having allowed himself to be drawn into an 
embrace, possibly from the hypocritical contrast between her 
caresses and words of affection, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, the impure nudity which was slowly being revealed by her 
crafty progress towards him. ‘What does she take me for?’ he 
wondered in disgust. The small degree of desire tliat the embrace 
had aroused in him vanished; he retreated backwards, and then, 
loolmg fixedly at Lisa, rose with a clumsy motion to his feet. 

“No,’’ he said, shaking his head; “no, it’s no good. . . .’’ 

Lisa" stared ^ack dct him astonished, almost shocked, without 
covering up her naked leg and without subduing her look of 
excitement. 


“What’s no good?’’ she demanded. This coldness on Michele’f 
part was an insult to her pushed free and aband<Med behaviour. 
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‘Stupid boy/ she thot^ht, irritated, ‘we’d started so well. And 
now, look . . . he’s gone and got up.’ He shook his head again, 
repeating: “It’s no good.’’ Then she reached forward and fumbled 
for his hand. 

“Come,’’ she said, trying to pull him down beside her, “come 
here. Sit down here. Tell me what’s no good.’’ 

He hesitated, then sat down. “I’ve already told you what’s no 
good,’* he explained in a bored voice, gazing intendy at somediing 
behind Lisa’s head and pretending not to notice the ne^ous 
caress of her hands and the burning look in her eyes. “I’ve 
already told you dut I’m in just the same posidon with regard 
to you as I am with the others.’’ 

“And what does that mean, exaedy?’’ ^ 

“It means . . . just as I can’t hate Leo . . 

“Even now, after what I told you?’’ 

Michele looked at her. “I must tell you,’’ he began, with a 
certain embarrassment, “that, although I pretended not to 
know what you told me about Mother, I did really know it, all 
the time.’’ 

“You knew it all the time?’’ 

“I’ve known it for at least ten years.’’ He stooped down and 
picked up a paper-knife that had fallen from the htde table; and 
then, as he replaced it, there came over him, all at once, an hysteri- 
cal urge to teU the truth. “And so, just as I can’t hate Leo — and 
I could tell you the whole story of his relations with Mother, in 
every detail — ^in the same way I can’t love you. It’s always die 
same reason — ^indifference; it’s always indifference. And so,*’ he 
concluded, in irritation, “rather th^ pretend to fall* into <your 
arms, to be dying of passion fqr you, rather than make declara- 
tions of love to you— seeing that I can’t do it successfully — ^I 
prefer not to do it at all.’’ He broke off and looked at Lisa^wd 
saw such a perplexed and annoyed look on her face.that If^elt 
a kind of disdainful pity for her. “Try aitd tmderstand me,’’ he 
added gloomily. “How can I do sbmething that I don’t feel?” 

He shook his head. “No, it’s no good. It would be just as if I 
went to Leo and said: ‘Bbten, my dear chap, I don’t hate you, in 
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feet I like you very much, I have the most friendly feelings 
towards you; but I’m terribly sorry, I just can’t help it, I must 
give you a slap in the fece’ — ^and the fet would be in the fire.” 

“But love always comes afterwards,” she niurmured deter- 
minedly, with a lack of modesty which seemed incredible to 
Michele, “when people get to Jmow one another better.” 

“We know each other all too well, already.”* 

Lisa turned pale; no one had ever repulsed her with such 
harshness. She was afraid that her “dear boy” was going to elude 
her for good, and for a moment the mad idea came into her head 
to throw herself at his feet, to supplicate him as a divinity. But, 
instead, she went on protesting. “You’re not talking seriously.” 

“I couldn’t be more serious.” 

She came close to him and took his hand; her heart was beating 
fiist, her cheeks were flushed with an irrational anxiety. “Don’t 
be unkind,” she insisted, in a hesitating voice, stroking his hand; 
“tell me, don’t you feel anything . . . anything at all, for your 
poor little Lisa? Tell me, won’t you really give me that pleasure?” 
she went on, putting her arm round the boy’s neck. “Michele, 
won’t you really have a little love for me?” The composure of 
her expression had vanished in a harsh redness, a burning excite- 
ment; her voice was insinuating, full of feeling. As she bent 
towards Michele, she touched his leg with her knee; but he shook 
his head. 

“Do please understand me,” he repeated; and a violent irrita- 
tion swept over him, at this pertinacious lasciviousness. “What 
would become of this love of yours, if I, without bothering 
about my real feelings any more than I would with a prostitute, 
if I . . . if I took you now . . . if I |hrew you down, without more 
ado, on the divan? Do understand me.” ^ 

“Bht we haven’t reached the point yet of your . . . throwing 
m^ ^own Qn the divan,” she said, with a stupid, flattered laugh. 
She heritated a monveut, then, with a soft but irresistible gesture, 
flung her armSi round his neck, letting herself at the same time 
fell back on the divan. In this first movement she was successful. 
Michele, taken by surprise, fell forward without resisting; but 
at the sight of Lisa’s red, excited fece, of her eyeljrows arched in 
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sign of command above her burning eyes, of her throat thrust 
towards him, at the sensation of the whole weight of her body 
on the back of his neck, he was overcome by intolerable anger 
and disgust. He threw back his head, placed the palm of h& 
hand on that imperious, suppliant face, and freeing hunself, with 
one push, from her embrace, jumped to his feet. 

“If you really*want it so much,” he raged, mechanically re- 
arranging his tie, “well, go back ... go back to LeoT’ 

Lying back on the divan, her free in her hands, her bosom’in a 
tumult, Lisa was making a show of grief and shamed humiliation, 
neither of which was real; but at the mention of her former lover, 
Michele saw her rise up with a wild look in her eyes and an 
accusing hand pointed at him. 

“Leo . . . you said Leo? . . . that I ought to go back to Leo?” 
she cried, disregarding her untidy hair and her (hsordered clothes. 
“And, if I’m not mistaken, you also said that you can’t manage 
to hate Leo, didn’t you? — even knowing what you do know?” 

“Yes,” he stammered, disturbed by this sudden fury, staring 
at her. “Yes . . . but what’s the connection?” 

“J know what it is,” she said, with a brief, nervous laugh. “/ 
know.” She paused for a moment, swallowing the saliva in her 
mouth — swallowing her own impatience, too. “You knoyr what 
I say?” she burst out again, reaching forward and fixing those 
wild eyes upon him; “that there’s one reason, and a very good 
one, why you can hate Leo and why I can’t go back to him.” 

“My mother?” hazarded Michele, disturbed by that accusing 
hand. But Lisa burst into contemptuom laughter. 

“Your mother . . . your modier indeed!” she kept saying, 
between peals of bitter merriment. “Why, my poor Michele, 
yotu: mother has been right out of the picture for some time 
. . . for quite a long time now!” * 

He looked at her; and it seemed to him then tha^ he lo^ed 
down upon her vindictive figiure from frr*4bove, with a Reeling 
of superiority that came to hhn mdre from the disgusted pity he 
felt for her than from his own greater purity, and because she was 
plunged in a more degraded, more hopeless misery even than his 
own. He frit li]s;e stooping down, smoothing back the disordered 
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hair, soothing away the gesture of accusation; but he had nc 
time. 

*‘No,” she continued, still staring at him widi eyes that seemec 
to look far beyond the boudoir, beyond the house, at figures ir 
her memory. “No, my dear boy. Someone other thm your 
mother. Guess . . . guess!” Shergave a little nervous laugh, tidiec 
her hair and her clothes, and sat down more comfortably. 

“You?” he suggested. 

“Ale?” 

She made a gesture as if she were falling from the clouds. “Me: 
But, my poor Michele, I’ve already told you there’s a gooc 
reason why I don’t go back to Leo. And you know who tha 
reason is? You know who it is?” A name was hovering on hei 
hps and she was on the point of uttering it, but restrained herself. 
“No,” she added, shaking her- head; “no . . . it’s better for me 
not to say anything.” The first moment of genuine excitemen 
being now over, Lisa was returning to her usual artificiality, ir 
which — ^as though it were some subtle, absorbing game — ^she 
found the greatest available consolation in her troubles. “I don’ 
want anything serious to happen through any fault of mine.* 
She lit a cigarette, and looked fixedly down at the carpet a. 
though she had made up her mind not to speak. 

“Now listen, Lisa,” said Michele at last; “say what you wan 
to say — clearly you can’t do more than that — and make an enc 
of it.” 

He went up to her, put his hand on her hair and pushed he 
head back. Then, looking into her eyes, he seemed to detect i 
hardened^ incurable obliquity of judgment in the fixed look o 
ruthlessness and stupidity with yrhich she met his gaze; and thf 
same feeling of disgusted pity as before came over him. ‘If 
loved her,’ he thought, putting her head away from him again 
‘sKe' wouldn’t be like that.’ He sat down again. “What a way tc 
behave!” said Lisa, disturbed, in a slow, stubborn voice, pushing 
back her disordered hair, “what a way to behave!” Michele wa 
looking at her. ‘The fruit isn’t theirs,’ he was thinking, ‘it’s mine 
They need my frelings — ^and I haven’t any.’ 

“Then you really want to know ever/thing?” she enquired. 
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“Yes. And hurry up.” 

There was a moment’s silence. “You said,” began Lisa, rather 
hesitatingly, “that you wanted to hate Leo and couldn't?” . 

“Yes,’”^ he answered; “and I also said,” he added, embarrassed, 
“that I wanted to love you and couldn’t.” 

She moved her hand sharply. *‘Don’t worry about me,” she 
said coldly; then remained deep in thought for a nioment as 
though collecting her own impressions before beginning. her 
tale. “There’s not much of a story,” she said at last, looking down 
at her hands. “Yesterday . . . you remember? — ^wheft Leo and 
your mother and sister came back from the dance, the electricity 
had failed and candles had to be found. Then your mother 
dragged me off into her room to show ma that new frock that 
she’d ordered from Paris — ^it’s a lovely frock, but there’s something 
wrong with the belt. At a certain moment, I don’t remember 
why, I decided to go. I opened the door, took a step forward . . . 


and guess who I saw in the anteroom? 

Michele looked at her. The whole story had been told in a cold, 
grudging voice, and she had never ceased staring at her hands; 
and he had Hstened absent-mindedly, without interest, as though 
to any ordinary, commonplace tale. But now, suddenly, he 
recollected that the whole preamble of the story had bean con- 
cerned with Leo; it was round his name that all the concentric 


circles were drawn; and he was oppressed by a vague, threatening 
anxiety, so sharp that he caught ms breath. 

“Leo !” he said instantly. 

“Yes, Leo,” echoed Lisa, quietly but ostentatiously shaking the 
ash from her cigarette. “Leo and Carla, embracing.” * * 

Their eyes met. Michele sat quite still, and looked at her with- 
out astonishment, but with that trance-like fixity which m^kes a 
person see double or treble, as though through a defective jligce 
of glass; as for Lisa, her eyes held an expression of curiosity, 
fright, and a sort of absurd haughmess, like one who ktfbws he 
has struck a shrewd blow, or made an important pronouncement. 

“How d’you mean — embracing?” he demanded at last. 

“Embracing,” she repeated cruelly, irritated by his lack of com- 
prehension as though by*the writhings^f a wounded animal that 
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refuses to die. “Embracing — why, just like anyone else. She on 
his knee, their mouths joined togeuier. In ^t — embracing.’’ 

There was silence. Motionless, Michele sat looking at the carpet, 
which also, like the rest of the boudoir, was pink, and threadbare 
at the edges. On the carpet, side by side, were Lisa’s two feet, 
beyond them, the divan. “Eihbracing,’’ he kept on saying to 
himself all the time, “embracing . . . that’s eiftraordinary.’^He 
wanted to shout out: “That’s fantastic!’’ — both amusement and 
curiosity being aroused by so unexpected a happening. Of 
indignation, of disgust he felt none: if anything, in feet, it was a 
lively interest that he felt, a desire to hear further explanations, 
to know more about it. 

This state of mind lasted only a few seconds. Then, as he was 
preparing to ask questions, he realized, all of a sudden, almost 
with terror, that once again he was entirely devoid of the feelings 
that such a deplorable matter should have aroused in him. Leo 
and Carla embracing suggested to him merely, so to speak, a 
social curiosity; this new msaster failed to move him, this supreme 
and unfereseen trial of his sincerity missed fire; those two em- 
bracing figures appeared to liim like any number of other 
couples, known and unknown, instead of each of them having a 
persontdity that closely concerned him. ‘But really,’ he thought, 
‘this has to do with Carla, with my own sister. Lisa has seen her 
in the embrace of that man, who is my mother’s lover. Isn’t it 
horrible? Isn’t it revolting? Surely . . . isn’t it practically incest?’ 
But the embracing, incestuous Carla and Leo remained remote 
firom his movements of consternation and disgust; he could not 
touth thein. 

He glanced at Lisa and saw firom her eyes, from her whole 
attitt^e, that she was expecting, with delight and curiosity, a fine 
sc^e of virtuous, hackneyed indignation. ‘Anger . . . rage . . . 
hatred,’ he said to himself feverishly. ‘I would give anything ir 
the world £01 a little'fincere hatred.’ But his spirit remained inert, 
leaden; there was no inkling of anger, or rage, or hatred. Carh 
in teats, naked, ruined, Leo with his ferocious appetites, the 
shame, the misecy of it — nothing had the power to shake him. 

And dien a desperate idea came to him. Since the final test hac 
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failed, since no other, more violent stimulant had succeeded in 
galvanizing his dead spirit into life, would it not be better for 
him to make up his mind, once and for all, to make a pretencQ 
of everything — of love, of hatred, of indignation — a pretence with 
no meanness about it, a pretence on a big scale, in the grand 
manner, in &ct, like a man whd has enough and to spare? A 
orazy idea. ‘It’s the end,’ he thought, and he felt he, was really 
renouncing, for ever, the imattainable solace of the clear, natural, 
over-flowing springs of life, ‘the end. But something is bound to 
happen. Something mil happen.’ * 

He rose to his feet. “No,” he said, starting to walk up and down 
the room, in a way suitable when a man is both indignant and 
preoccupied, “this is too much. No, it’s impossible to go on like 
this. This is the limit!” He felt cool, ironical; it seemed to him 
that his tone of voice was not determined enough, and decided 
;o alter it. There was a brief silence. 

“Leo thinks he can do anything he likes,” he went on, while 
Lisa, bent forward and motionless, stared at him without saying 
anything, “but he’s wrong.” ‘No, that’s too weak,’ he said to 
himself, still walking up and down, ‘I must say something 
stronger than that. I am a brother whose sister’s honour has been 
Insulted by his mother’s lover’ (all these virtuous, hackneyed 
words had a ridiculous, pseudo-archaic efiect in his eyes); ‘I must 
find something harsher. After all, why not exaggerate if neces- 
sary?’ But these ironical felsities merely increased his gloom and 
weariness; he longed to stop his play-acting, to kneel down in 
front of Lisa, as in firont of the woman one loves, and to speak 
the whole truth: ‘Lisa, I’m not being sincere. My sist& dodSn’t 
matter to me in the least, nobody matters to me. Lisa, what must 
I do?’ But Lisa was not the woman he loved, nor woul<k she 
imderstand him; she, like everyone else, demanded of himtitjje 
requisite, natural attitude. 

“What are you going to do?” sh^ asked. • 

He stopped and stared at her, trying hard to put a look of 
■wildness into his calm eyes. “What am I going to do? What am 
I going to do? What am I going to do?” he krot on saying 
ranidly “Tt’s niiite rlear w^at T oiio-bt to do— ao to mat SCOUndru 
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and take him by the throat. . . It seemed to him dut Lisa was 
astonished by t^ violence on his part. 

^ “When?” she asked, glancing sharply at him through the 
smoke of the cigarette which hung from her lips, 

“When? To-morrow ... in feet, to-day . . . now, at once.’ 
He took a cigarette feom the t^ble and lit it, and saw Lisa dirow 
him a quick, perplexed, scrutinizing glance. 

“,And what will you say to him?” she enquired. 

“Oh! I shall speak very, very coldly to him,” he answered, 
waving hii hand. He was looking straight in front of him, frown- 
ing as if he could see his own destiny ahead; and now he wa. 
becoming gradually more successful at acting his part. “Only ' 
few words . . . but he’ll see that it’s no joking matter.” Lisa threv. 
him another glance. ‘What a silly ass I’m being!’ he thought. 

“But what I find most revolting,” he went on, wishing 
urgendy that he could get warmed up and convince both him- 
self and her, “is Leo’s hypocrisy, the low way he’s behaved 
Quite a different thing if he was really in love with my sister. I 
wouldn’t excuse him, but it would pardy explain matters. Bu 
of course he isn’t. . . . I’m sure he doesn’t love her; but he’s likt 
that, he finds her pretty and attractive and so he wants to amuse 
himselif Avith her; that’s all. Apart from the fiict that it’s always : 
dirty trick to take advantage of a girl’s inexperience, it’s doubl- 
so when a man does it in a cold, deliberate way and in the situa- 
tion in which Leo is in relation to Carla and all of us. Nobod; 
could be more . . .” — ^he searched for the most expressive wore 
to describe Leo’s conduct — ^“more of a swine. And as I’ve alread; 
said— quite a different thing if he’d done it from real passion . . 
carried away by his own feelingi But there’s no question of lov 
in tl^ case, no passion, no affection; nothing but lust and thf 
rqo't odious, the most revolting hypocrisy, the hypocrisy tha 
simulates pure, ideal feelings. It’s a tmng one can neither excus 
nor understand, only condemn.” At first Michele had been lacking 
in assurance, then mid gradually gained it; and he brought ou 
the last words with a strange, profetmd force that was surprising 
even to himself. “As for Carla,” he concluded after a moment 
“it’s not her feult. She ^fowed herself to be dazzled by that man.’ 
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There was silence. Lisa, sitting motionless on the divan, her 
lead between her hands, watched the boy. “There’s no doubt,” 
le said at last, in a tone of vague approval, “that h’^'pocrisy is a* 
lost dreadful thing.” 

“Most dreadful indeed.” He moved and went across to the 
nndow; the sun had now disappeared, and a low, thick curtain 
f grey cloud hung over the city. Lisa lived on the first 'door, but 
le house stood on a kind of hill, and on that side a wide panoraoma 
f roofi was visible from the window. Gables, tiles, flat roofi, 
iy-lights, balconies — the whole view, beneath the grey sky, was 
f a damp, gloomy, brownish-yellow colour, and appeared, 
wing to the imperfect glass of the window-panes, blurred and 
istorted like a piece of discoloured, fll-painiCed stage scenery. In 
le distance, the smoke rising from each house seemed to mingle 
/ith the clouds, forming a kind of mist in which the irregular 
outlines of the roofs and me forest of chimneys lost aU perspective, 
becoming jumbled and confused. 

Below the window the tiles were reddish and tufts of grass 
^rew upon them. Michele stood contemplating this landscape. It 
vas the first time he had noticed it and he could not tear himself 
way from it. All those roofi made a deep impression upon him. 
If only one could take them off,’ he thought, ‘and see that’s 
^oing on inside the houses.’ Then a black cat passed quickly fiom 
me sky-light to another; he fijUowed it with his eyes for a 
noment. ‘It’s going to rain,’ he thought, looking at the grey sky 
nd the damp, distant spaces, and he shivered. Then he turned 
round, and there was the fiided boudoir again and therp, on ^e 
habby divan, Lisa, deep in thought, motionless. He went over 
:o her. ‘I must pretend,’ he said tfe himself, clutching again, with 
effort, at his own fidse reality. ‘I should like ... I should like to 
go to sleep . . . but I’ve got to go on pretendmg.’ There waftio 
connection between the “pretending” and the “going *to sleep”, 
3Ut this latter word came to him spontaneously as an expression 
3f the deadly weariness that oppressed him. 

“What time is it?” he asked sharply. “Isn’t it time I went to 
iee Leo?” 

Slowly, lazily lisa shook herself out (if|her inertia and looked 
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at the watch on her wrist. “Four o’clock,” she said, looking closely 
at the boy. There was silence; then she went on: “But perhapt 
at would be better if you telephoned first to find out if he’s a’ 
home.” She rose and moved towards the door. ' 

In the passage the blackness was complete. Lisa turned the 
switch and a yellowish light,‘’like a night-light, flowed dowr 
firom the low ceiling over the dark w3ls. The telephone wa 
fixed to the wall, breast-high, beside the drawing-room door 
and below it was the directory; Lisa turned its pages rapidly 
then twisted the handle of the telephone several times. 

“But you will go?” she enquired doubtfully, turning toward. 
Michele. 

“Do you still doubt it?” he replied energetically; but it seemec 
to him that there was indeed a look of doubt, a knowing, per- 
verse look, in her eyes. 

“No, fiir firom it,” she said; then began turning the handle again 

The telephone bell rang. Raising herself on tiptoe, Lisa criec 
in a throaty voice: “Hullooo . . . huUooo . . .”; then waited ■ 
moment, silent and tense, then began again. Michele, meanwhile 
gazed idly at the passage, at its two cupboards, its nondescript 
empty shelves, its chairs. . . . Lisa was standing with her back tc 
him, iuid her blouse, shot through with yellowish light, gav 
even more generous glimpses than previously, in the boudoir, c 
the pink and blonde expanse of her back between the two duig* 
shoulder-straps of her under-garment; her hips, half-wrapped i 
shadow, looked less broad, her legs less crooked. All this Michel 
dreamily observed. ‘Here I am in Lisa’s flat ... in the passage, 
he kept saying to himself. ‘I must pretend . . . not a moment' 
respite ... go on pretending.' Hardly knowing what he w? 
doitrg, he stepped to her side and took her by the waist. “Well,' 
l^:fgsked, in a ^e, insinuating voice, just touching the back c 
her neck ^^th his lips, “well, are you s^ angry wim me?” The: 
someone spoke on "the telephone; Lisa gave the number, an 
turned towards him. 

“Don’t think about me,” she said, with the same probity glanc 
as before. “Better think of your sister,, of Leo.” 

“I’ve already thot^t'about that,” he answer§d, disconcertec 
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ut he let go of her and leant against the wall, ‘Pretend/ he 
lought, disillusioned, ‘but for how long?^ That second glance 
7as enough; obviously Lisa doubted the sincerity of his indigna7 
!on. What could he do to convince her? 

She was speaking now. “Who is that?” she repeated, “who is 
lat? Am I speaking to Signor . to Signor Merumeci? Ah? Vm 
orry . . . wrong*number.” She replaced the receiver ^d turned 
D him. 

“He*s at home,” she said drily. “Probably, if you go now, 
/ou*ll find him.” Their eyes met. ‘She doesn’t bdieve me,’ 
bought Michele, examining he;: with suspicion. 

“Well, go then,” she added, at last. The boy waved his hand 
vith a childish, cautious gesture, as much* as to say: “Gently, 
gently ... no hurry.” Then he moved away. “I’m going. Yes, 
.’m going,” he said. 

“You needn’t go if you don’t want to,” said Lisa in a hard 
7 oice. “You can pretend you don’t know anything about it. 
_t*s all the same to me whether you go or not.” 

In the hall she helped him on with his overcoat and handed 
lim his hat. 

“Well then,” he said, “I’ll come back to-morrow and make my 
report.” 

“All right. See you to-morrow.” 

But Michele went unwillingly. He felt that Lisa had not be- 
lieved one single word of what he had said, and he wanted to 
swear big oaths, with big gestures and profound utterances — 
in fact, to convince her. He hesitated. “I’m sure,” he said at last, 
taking the hand that Lisa held out to him, “that you don’t beKeve 
in my hatred for Leo, in my disgust.” 

There was silence. “No, really I don’t,” she answered simply. 
“Why?” 

“I just don’t — ^that’s aU.” 

SUence again. “And supposing,’^ said Michele,^ “suppBsing I 
give you proof of it — ^by action.” 

“What sort of action?” 

He hesitated again; Lisa’s eyes now showed a mixture of 
uncertainty and authoritativeness. ‘Wlujitj sort of action indeed?’ 

a 
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he repeated to himself. A ftint &ar came over him, at not bemg 
able to name the action that would have the power to convince 
her of his sincerity. Then, shifting his attention from Lisa to his 
enemy, he discovered it spontaneously, just as one finds some- 
thing one has long and unconsciously sought. To kill Leo. The 
idea pleased him, not inasmuch' as he e3q>ected to realize it, but 
because of its supposed efficacy upon the feminine mind. 

“For instance,” he remarked quietly, at last, “would you 
believe it if I killed Leo?” 

“If you killed him?” Lisa’s first reaction was one of fiight; and 
Michele smiled, satisfied at the impression his words had made. 

“Yes. If I killed him?” 

But Lisa was now> calming down again, having observed hi; 
calm face, his eyes with no anger in them. “Oh, in that case, yes.’' 
She smiled ironically. “But the way you say it is enough tc 
convince one that you won’t do it.” 

He said nothing. ‘The way I said it,’ he thought, annoyed at 
having so completely spoiled his effect. ‘What way? Is there 
actually a proper way for saying one wants to kill somebody? 
The curtain was falling, the play had failed; the only thing lef 
was to go away. 

“So you don’t think me capable of killing Leo?” he insisted, 
and at once saw her burst out laughing — ^not very confidently, 
but certainly not in fear. 

“No, no, my poor Michele,” she replied finally, her cheer- 
fulness and sympathy restored. “There are things one says. Bu. 
between the saying and the doing of them . . . Besides, I’ve already 
told you, one has only to look at your fiice to know that you have 
no intention of doing it. In any case,” she added, as though tc 
stifie^in herself, the last possible doubt, “if you had said it seriously 
I jhr^uldn’t be letting you leave my house like this.” She openec 
the door and held out her hand to him. “Hurry up,” she said, 
“otherwise you won’t even ^lanage to' see him.” 

“And what if I kill him?” he said again, with a bitter smile 
as though it were a refrain. He was outside on the landing now 

“Ah well, then . . . then I should believe it,” she answered 
with a profoundly incr^<^ous smile. The door closed. 



CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


White light poured down on to the staircase &om the glass 
roof above it; now the door was shut, and there was silence. 
‘Nobody beUeves me,' he thought as he went away, ‘nobody 
3ver wiU believe me.’ He descended a few stairs, slowly; a slight 
but distressing feeling of uneasiness oppressed him, an^ notwith- 
standing all his efibrts he could not shake ofe the unhappy con- 
fusion mat pervaded his mind. * 

All the various figures and ingredients of his misery — ^the 
seduction of Carla, Lisa’s increduhty, his ’mother, Leo— came 
befe>re his eyes with startling clearness, one after the other, like 
pieces tom from a single land^ape by lightning-dashes in a storm 
at night. ‘Nobody beUeves me,’ he said to himself; and then, 
immediately afterwards, ‘Carla has given herself to Leo.* And, 
with a feelmg of humiliation, he saw again the ironical face of 
Lisa, just there, in the crack of the door, or, more gloomily, 
imagined Carla dishevelled and half-naked in her lover’s arms. 
But, if he attempted to brit^ together these fendes, to relate the 
various facts to each other, to take control of them like a puppet- 
showman who is able to hold the strings of all his marionettes 
together in his fist, if he made an effort to consider, coldly and 
dispassionately, the whole of the tangle in which he was involved, 
then he became utterly bewildered and stifled; his feeble ideas 
had not the power to grasp the whole thorny reality, not Id* 
eyes to embrace his own particular view of life fully and feom 
every point. 

He tried to reason, to contnve systems. 'Now,' he thoaght, 
‘let’ s see. . . . The question has two aspects, one intemal,^ne 
external. The internal one consists of my «gwn indiflSrente, my 
lack of fiiith and sincerity. The entemal, of all the happening 
to which I can’t get any reaction. And both aspects are equally 
intolerable.’ He looked up as if he hoped to see them, these two 
aspects of his problem. ‘No,’ he thought ^ain, unhappily, ‘the 
feult is mine; I'dmi’t know l}ow to geif :^assionately involved in 
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life.* He went on downstairs. But the &alt was Ourla's as well. 
‘Carla/ he wanted to ask her, ‘why have you done this?* Anc 
his mother’s too. The &.ult was everyone’s; impossible to dis- 
cover the source, the original cause of it; everyone was to blame. 
He seemed to see them, the whole lot of them, there on the land- 
ing, leaning against the wall. ‘You’re a lot of unfortunates,’ he 
thought, ‘you fill me with pity, all of you. Yes, you too. Mother 
with your ridiculous jealousies, and you too, Leo, with your 
triumphant airs.’ He seemed to see Leo, to take his hand. ‘I fee 
compassion for you, more than anything; yes, for you. Yot 
think you’re the stronger. Ah! my poor Leo.’ He wanted to sa^ 
just those words to him, to his enemy, quiedy, like that. He wa; 
possessed by a kind df intoxication; he threw back his head. ‘Yov 
poor people, you’re just a lot of unfortunates. You poor people, 
you’re in a fix, now. You’ll see what will happen to you.’ Bu 
when he reached the door he noticed that he was still holding hi 
hat in his hand; and his ineptitude and absent-mindedness brough 
him down with a bump firom his attitude of superiority. Ar. 
unspeakable rage and distress swept over him. ‘It’s I — there’s nc 
doubt about it — ^it’s I who am the unfortunate one,’ he thought. 
He was right down to earth again; and he crammed his hat or 
his head and went out. 

The houses seemed dead, the plane-trees were mute on tha 
still afternoon; a sky of stone weighed heavy upon the crouching 
roofi; and for the full length of the street there was neither ligh 
nor shadow, only an arid sense of waiting himgrily for a storm 
‘Npw let’s go to Leo’s,’ he said to himself; and at this idea ' 
sense of uncontrollable exaltation seized upon him. ‘Ah! yor 
think I can’t kill Leo,’ he kept' saying rapidly to himself, ‘yot 
think I can’t. But suppose 1 do?’ He htirfied along, putting grea 
etsiigy into his strides, giving his whole person an air of irresistible 
decisipn and assuraxure; absurd phrases danced in his empty heac 
in time to hiscmarclmg steps. ‘Come along, Lisa, let’s go and kil 
Leo. And then we’U cook him, we’ll cook him over a slow fire. 
Or: ‘O Leo, O dear htde Leo, you’re going to die like a dog. 
He looked in firont of him and smilefl a cold, desperate smile 
‘It’s all over for you ndw, Leo, your fine cardbr, your radian 
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future, all finished. What a pity! I myself am the first to lament 
it. But what can you do? It’s all over for you.’ He felt like singing: 
‘It’s over, it’s over, your beautiful life is over’ — ^to the tune of 
some famous, melancholy song. He hurried along, walking with 
the stiff, straight steps of a soldier going into battle. 

It was a humble, inferior street with, here and there, the poor- 
looking window^ of small shops. He noticed a flower-^hop show- 
ing funeral wreaths, a printer’s establishment, with specimens of 
visiting cards of every kind covering the walls, a carpenter’s shop 
and a barber’s. ‘There you are, Leo,’ he thought, ‘thare’s every- 
thing we need. First I’ll buy that splendid coffin for you, then 
order you a fine wreath and pm my visiting-card to it. And the 
barber . . . the barber will give you a beautiqijl shave.’ Beyond the 
carpenter’s there was a severe-looking home with a great, deep- 
set door like a convent; as he walked past it he cast a glance into 
the empty archway and had a glimpse of another Uttle shop. 
The window was on the near side, the door beyond. At first he 
did not see what kind of a shop it was; the shine on the glass, 
seen sideways, made it difficult to distinguish the objects behind 
it. He moved on a step, and then saw the word “gunsmith” in 
white letters, and, against a brown background, a rack full of 
sporting guns. ‘And this is where I buy a revolver,’ h^said to 
hunself; he did not go forward but hesitated in firont of the 
door. Then he turned on his heel and went in. 

“I want a revolver,” he said at once, loudly, leaning against the 
coimter. The pltmge was taken; and now a great fear came over 
him that the shopkeeper would see through his intentions. He 
assumed a cold, patient air, keeping his eyes lowered and his 
hands still. AU he could see of t^e shopkeeper was the upper part 
of his body, clothed in,black, moving slowly, and with the special 
gestures of his trade, between the coimter and the shelves bqiind. 
Under the glass of the counter he could see a quantity of Bn^ht 
knives arranged on a reddish background^ some of mem plain, 
others complicated, with any nurnber of blades. Some open like 
fens, others closed and compact. Then he looked up. The walls 
of the small, dark shop were entirely hidden by glazed shelves; 
some of them eontained Vacks of rifies, f few of them dog-collars. 
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Further along the counter he noticed a block of wood in which 
little beads of lead were stuck accordu^ to size, looking like the 
sun and all the planets. And now the shopkeeper, a tired, thin, 
pock-marked, slow-moving man with inexpre;ssive eyes, was 
placing difierent kinds of pistols, one by one, on the glass counter 
and announcing the price of e?ch, in an even voice, as he put 
them down — one hundred, seventy, two huadred and fifty, 
ninety-five; some were flat and black, others ^lum^ and shining 
— ^the former automatics, the latter revolvers. ‘Thats the one for 
Leo,’ he thought ironically, as he looked at an enormous pistol 
with a folding butt, a sort of machine-gun, hanging on the wall. 
He felt calm in mind and natural in his movements; looking down 
again, he chose, witl^out hesitating, the cheapest. “This one,’* he 
said in a clear voice, “and some ammunition.” His pocket-book 
was in his hand. ‘I’ve only just enough money,’ he thought as 
he put the cash on the counter. There was a metaUic sound. 
Then finally he took up his parcel, put it in his pocket and went 
out. 

‘Now let’s go to Leo’s,’ he said to himself again. The grey, 
still space of the street in front of him now seemed, from time 
to time, to be distorted by imsteady tears. At the comer there 
was a land of workshop where they repaired machines, and ir 
the doorway a man in dirty overalls was dismantling a bicycle 
wheel. It was hot. Not a sound of a human voice was to be heard. 
Tears from heaven, as they dropped, distorted the six-floor 
houses — ^there, he could see mem, with all their windows, twist- 
ing and bending and swaying; yet those tears left no trace on the 
paving-stcEies. Yellowish spittle, here and there; but no tean. 
Was it an hallucination? 

He turned and came out into a more important street. He 
wouTd have to walk along it to the far md, then cross the square. 
attCTmen h^ would find himself in Leo’s street. There was nc 
hurry; <he walked slowly, like any idler, looking at the people, 
at the cinema jesters,* at the shop windows; the revolver weignec 
heavy in his pocket. He stopped in front of a shop, and very 
gradually undid the paper covering with his fingers, and graspec 
W butt of the weapon. It was a stran^, cold contact; that w% 
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the trigger; a slight pressure and all would be over-^for Leo; one 
shot, two, three shots. And there, that was the barrel; and he 
could fed the grooves. He clenched his teeth, grasped the butt 
of the revolver again. There . . . there. ... He seemed to see just 
how the whole diing would come about. He would go up the 
stairs, into the sitting-room; there would be a pause, and he would 
be holding the -Weapon in his hand. Then at last Leo^would ask: 
“What is it, Michele?” — ^and he would answer: “This is w)ut it 
is,” and would immediately shoot. As for the first shot, all that 
mattered was to plug it into any part of his body — ^atud he offered 
a big target; then Leo would ^fall to the floor and he would be 
able to aim at his head. He would stoop down; there would be 
Leo, lying on the floor, his hands, parmysed, on the carpet, his 
head dirown back, a rattling noise in his throat. He would rest 
the barrel of the revolver exactly in the middle of his brow, and 
then — curious sensation — ^the head would move, the agonized 
eyes would look at him; and he would shoot again. Noise. . . . 
Smoke. . . . Quickly he would have to leave the room, without 
looking back, leave that little room in which, beueath the white 
stare of the windows, the dead man, &ultlessly dressed, would 
be lying on the floor with arms flung wide; he would run down- 
stairs before some other tenant appeared, emerge into the road. 
The crowd . . . the traffic. . . . And upstairs, between the four walls 
of (hat little room, the dead man. . . . Then he would look for a 
policeman (where are those police-stations to be found, where 
one can give oneself up?}, a traffic policeman, perhaps, standing 
in the middle of a cross-roads, womd touch him lighdy on the 
shoulder; he would turn round, expecting somd pas«p-by 
wanting information. “Please*” he would say quietly, “please 
arrest me. I have killed a man.” The policeman would look at 
him without understanding. “I have killed a man,” he |[^ould 
repeat. “Arrest me.” While he was saying this, the crowd wdlild * 
be moving round him in all directions, thefraffic would be going 
past. At mt the man would go -mth him, incredulous, uncom- 
prehending. He would go with him, without taking hold 
of him by the neck or putting handcuffs on him, to the nearest 
police-station# A dusty 4oom; a policf Register; police officers; a 
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Stale, chilly smell of cigar-smoke; a desk; a police inspector, pock- 
marked, coarse, vulgar, an interrogation. ... He had been once 
to report a theft; that’s how it would be. 

He left the shop window and walked on. . . . After that, they 
would bring him to trial; all the newspapers would be talking 
about his crime, with huge h^iadlines and long reports; there 
would be photographs of him, of the dead man,l3f the “diligent” 
police officer who had arrested him, of the room where the 
deed had been done, with even a litde cross to mark the spot 
where the<^body had been fbimd. There would be a morbid 
interest in the crime; on the day of the trial the court would be 
thronged with the public; smart ladies in the front row; social 
figures; just like at the theatre. Then a pause, and the judge would 
enter. He seemed to see him, a calm, rather vague old man who 
would talk to him firom the summit of his dusty throne as a 
schoolmaster talks to his pupil, inclining his head towards him 
and gazing at him without the slightest severity from under 
arched, white eyebrows. He seemed to heat him, too. 

“Accused, what have you to say?” 

At this invitation he would rise to his feet, and all eyes would be 
fixed upon him. He would tell the story of his crime; and the 
ladies e^f the public, comfortably seated, would follow every 
phrase with toe utmost attention — ^apart from an occasiona 
fiivolous movement such as the adjusting of a rebellious hat, or 
the crossing of a pair of tired legs. The silence would be such 
that you could hear a pin drop, and in that silence he woulc 
speak — with absolute sincerity; each one of his words, loader 
widrits o'^ sad truth, would envelop him gradually in a speda 
atmosphere of his own, like the cuttl^sh that wraps itself, wher 
attacked, in die murk of its own ink. Litde by litde, as he con- 
frssQ^ his want of sincerity, of faith, his dilettante attitude, he 
would feel diat the old judge had somehow come nearer to him, 
had cotoe down tofhis level; the grey hall would noiselessly 
empty; there would be no one left but the two of them, the judge 
and himself, on the dusty platform, facing the dismal sight o. 
bare walls and empty seats; and he would go on speaking 
*'And so,” he would finally conclude', “I killed Leo withou 
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hatred, in cold blood. There was no sincerity in the act. I might 
with equal indif^ence have said to him: ‘I congratulate you, 
my sister’s a good-looking girl. . . .’ That is my real crime, the 
sin of indifierence.” Silence; and the judge would look at him 
curiously, as one looks at a deformed being. Finally there wotild 
be the noise of chairs being moved — an echoing noise, like the 
repercussions of found in the nave of a church. The judge would 
leave his throne and would come over, unassumingly, to vihere 
he stood on the dusty platform; he would be small and slight, 
with big feet, and his black gown would come right down to his 
heels as if to conceal some, monstrous deformity — ^perhaps, 
through sitting so long on his throne, meting out justice, his 
legs had shrivelled — small and slight, with a Targe, benevolent 
head. 

“O judge . . . judge . . .”; he would throw himself at the old 
man’s feet. “You are absolved of your crime,” he would hear 
him say, after a moment’s silence, “but you are condemned for 
your want of sincerity and feith . . . condemned to life imprison- 
ment.” An inexorable verdict; and when he lifted his head again, 
he would realize all of a sudden that he was once more in the 
crowded coturt of justice, in front of the absent-minded judge, 
between two armed policemen. ... A dream within a dream. . . . 
Spectres. 

The reality would go differently. They would give him a cele- 
brated lawyer to defend him; they would exalt him in his quality 
of brother and son, at first suffering and humiliated, then, at last, 
the avenger; dtiring the trial they would perhaps even applaud 
him; there would be a string of witnesses; Lisa wduld Cbme, 
shabby and unkempt, and woidd describe, in that false voice of 
hers, how she had discovered the intrigue between Leo and 
Carla, making a profound impression; and she would tel^how 
he had explained to her his intention of killing Leo, mid she itad 
not believed him. 

And why hadn’t she believed him? Because of the tone of voice 
in which he had said it. 

And how had he said it? Calmly, almost jokingly. 

Did Michdo know abbut his mothef^ Yes, he knew. 
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How did the deceased behave in his mistress’s house? As thougl 
he were the master of it. 

How long had his relationship with the mother been going on; 
For fifteen years. 

And with the daughter? As far as she knew, only a &w days. 

Did the daughter know of her mother’s liaison? Yes, she knew 

What were die relations between the prisoner'and the deceased: 
Friendly. 

Business relations also? Yes. 

What »»rt of business? She did not exacdy remember, bu 
drought it was to do with a mortgage on the vdla. 

Is it true that the accused had found foult with the deceased or 
die grounds that he was reducing them to ruin? It was true. 

What reasons had urged her to reveal his sister’s intrigue tc 
Michele? Reasons of affection for the boy and of fiiendship fo. 
the family. 

'What, until recendy, had been the demeanour of the deceaset 
towards Carla? That of a father; he had known her ever since sh 
had been a child with hair down her back and bare legs. 

Had Carla the reputation of being an honest, serious girl, o 
not? No . . . she had been, in general, severely criticized. 

Didawitness believe there was any passion on the man’s side 
No. 

And on Carla’s side? No. 

Did she believe that the deceased had any intention of marryin^ 
Carla? No, not as far as she knew. 

Was it true that the deceased did not hide firom the diildre 
his relatiolnship with the mother? Yes, it was true. 

And that quarrels between the lovers were frequent? Yes. 

"Why? The mother was jealous. 

Q*' whom? Of everyone. 

the mother suspicions about her daughter? No, in fret sh 
had often confided to her that her lover cherished foelings for th 
girl that were' purely paternal. 

One last question: would she ever have believed that the bo, 
was capable of such a crime? No. 

'Why? Because he is foo weak. 
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Then his mother would he brought in, dressed in mourning, 
much made-up, extremely dignified, but lacking assurance. She 
would walk past die witness box and go right up to the judg& 
as if she knew him personally. When questioned, she would teu 
a long story, going right back to the remotest origins of the 
niatter; she would spes^ in a pathetic voice, with dramatic ges- 
tures, and all hdt black veils would be in a state of continual 
agitation — ^those black veils that looked like a fiincy chress. 
questioned artfully by the counsd for the defence, who would 
throw themselves upon their prey like sharp-toothed sharlb upon 
a tender whale, she would, in ^e end, acknowledge her attach- 
ment to the deceased; and, to the question whether it was true 
that he had defrauded her of her inheritance, she would answer no. 

And what did she know about Carla’s seduction? That it was 
an act of madness; but whosoever does not commit such acts, let 
him cast the first stone. 

“Let us call it an act of madness, then,” Michele’s counsel would 
stress ironically. A squabble between the two sides; an energetic 
call to order from the President of the Court. 

And did she beUeve that Leo would try to make up for this act 
of madness by marrying Carla? Uncertainty. . . . No. . . . She 
was not sure. • 

Sensation in court. . . . And would she have adapted hersdf to 
such a situation, with a man coming to the house who was the 
lover both of herself and of her daughter? Embarrassment. . . . 
No, but Leo had already thought about it and had already 
decided to find a husband for Carla. 

Laughter. Sarcastic remarks. 

Was it true that the decease^ would have given the girl some 
sort of dowry? Yes, tl^fit was true. 

“And in exchange,’’ the cotmsel for the de&ifce '^ould 
observe, “he had reserved for himself, in advance, the jus priMae 
noctis.” Fresh squabble; whistles firom the crowd; mtf public 
would now take his side; a threat firom the President that he wotild 
dear the court. That’s what always happens. . . . 

Was it true that there had been, recently, violent altercations 
between the deceased aild Michele? Y^^^it was true. 
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And that Michele, one evening, had thrown an ash-tray at Leoi 
Yes, but it had struck her, on die shoulder. 

And the reason? Michele had wrongly thought that the 
cleceased wished to take advantage of the mortgage in order tc 
de&aud her. 

And how had the deceased behaved on that occasion? In ' 
paternal manner, magnanimously. 

'Was it true that diere were frequent outbursts of dissensior 
between herself and the deceased? No, they were united in di 
most perfect harmony. 

Btft the witness Lisa had givqi quite a different impression' 
Yes, of course, she had good reasons for blackening the memor 
of the departed. 

"What reasons? Oh, only one, but quite sufficient: she had beet 
his mistress. 

Sensation. ... “It seems to me,” Michele's counsel woulc 
remark, “that no woman was safe from him!” 

"When was that? Before her. 

In her previous examination she had accused Lisa of instigating 
the crime; and now? Now she repeated the accusation. 

What were Lisa’s reasons? Jealousy and envy. 

Andvshe accused her also of wishing to corrupt Michele 
Certainly. . . . She was a shameless woman, without modesty o 
decency. 

Sensation. ... A call to order from the President, for mor 
moderate language; defiance on the part of the witness. 

Yes, she was a shameless woman, she would cry, a low, shame 
less Woman and a murderess. 

A further call to order. 

And was it true that, in order to account for her lover’s cold 
ness, she had suspected Lisa instead of her daughter? Yes, becaus 
she had noticed for some time that Lisa had been making u 
to hims f 

To sum the matter up, then, Lisa, according to her, was mainl' 
responsible? Certainly, it was she who had instigated the crime 
who had worked on Michele’s feelings, it was she who had don 
everything. 
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And, according to her, the deceased had also done rightly in 
seducing her daughter? No, but — rafter all, human weaknesses. . . . 
Besides, the fault could not have been entirely on his side. , 
And Michele? Michele was a poor, irresponsible boy, the tool 
of Lisa; he was too weak to have acted of Im own accord. 

Then, last of the three women in his life, Carla would appear — 
thinner than before, pale, a grown woman. Amidst phe frenzied 
curiosity of the pubhc she would walk forward, without either 
timidity or boldness; she would be wearing a Hght-coloured dress 
(it was the morning), light-coloured stockings and a Small light- 
coloured hat, and a fur round her shoulders; she would be ftiade- 
up, perhaps, and certainly smart. The old judge would look at 
her without severity, as he had looked at him. She would go and 
lean on the bar of (he wimess-box, and would speak slowly. . . . 
Curiosity on the part of the crowd, eager expectation of scabrous 
details, intense excitement. . . . But, after a brief consultation, the 
President would order the court to be cleared and the proceedings 
to be continued behind closed doors. Disappointment of the 
crowd; murmurings; whistling; the hall would gradually empty; 
and there would be Carla, alone, a small patch of colour amongst 
the grey and black trappings of justice. Then the questioning 
would continue. •• 

Was it true that an intimate relationship had been recently 
formed between her and the deceased? Yes, it was true. 

Did she know about her mother? Yes, she had known since 
childhood. 

How, since childhood? Yes, as a child she had seen them one 
day kissing in front of a mirror. * • 

Did she know that the deceased could not, or would not, marry 
her? Yes, she knew. • ^ 

Did she know that the deceased had laid han(& oi^ their 
inheritance? Yes, she knew that too. , • 

And in spite of her knowledge ^f all the^ things she h&d given 
herself to him ? Yes. 

Why? No particular reason. 

How had the deceased behaved towards her, with real passion, 
or like a libertine? Like* a lil^rtine. 
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■ He did not love her, thoa? No, he did not love her. 

In what way had he first made his feelii^ clear to her? One 
day when she was alone in the house, bored, reading a book, he' 
came and talked to her, and gradually they had reached a sort of 
excited intimacy; then he had kissed her and invited her to go 
to his flat. f 

She had gone there? Yes, ihe following day. 

What had happened at that meeting? Everything. 

And she had gone back ^ain? Yes, every day. 

Was it tffue that Lisa had come upon her in me anteroom, the 
evening of a dance, sitting on her lover’s knee and embracing 
him? Yes, it was possible. 

Wasn’t she afiaid, at that moment, that she might be discovered 
by her mother? No. 

Didn’t she think she would be ruined if she took up with this 
man? No. 

Why? She didn’t know. 

Did her mother hide her relationship with the deceased from 
her? No, in £ict she confided in her. 

Had the deceased ever spoken to her of her mother? Yes. 

In what way? Unkindly. 

WhaS did he say about her? That she was old and stupid md 
that he didn’t love her any more. 

According to her mother, the deceased, in spite of his rdiations 
with her, proposed to give her, Carla, a dowry and get her 
married; was mat true? No, it was not true. 

How did she know? Because the deceased had suggested that 
she shouldieave her fiunily and go and hve in a small flat where 
he could visit her when he wanted to. 

Would she have accepted? Possibly. 

Did not the deceased think that Michele would oppose this 
plan? No. ^ 

Wh^ Because he said that if he were given a little money 
Michele would keep quiet. 

And her mother? Her mother would have made a great fii& 
Imt she too would have calmed down in the end. 

Did she know of any (pirevious quari!^ betweeh the deceasec 
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.d Midide? Yes, one evening the deceased had threatened to 
»x Michele’s ears. 

And Michele? Michele had throvni an ash-tray at his head, but, 
had hit his mother instead. 

Had her brother ever revealed to her his purpose of killing Leo? 
ever. a 

What was Midiele like in family business matters? .IndiSerent 
id feeble. 

Then Carla would go away too. But first she would come over 
and greet him. He seemed to see her — embarrassed, senous, with 
an imploring, troubled look in |^er eyes; she would ask himhow 
he was, and they would shake hands; and then she would go 
away, walking in that fnvolous-looking way widi her high hew, 
in her close-fitting dress. And, firom the cautious, ill-assured 
modesty of her gait, firom the soft movement of her hips, firom 
the details of her whole figure, he would picture the new life of 
which he had had a glimpse in his mother s tattered, undignified 
mourning. 

The three women would disappear out of his life, his sister, his 
mother, his mistress, each going her own road; but the trial 
would go on; and a few days later the PubUc Prosecutor would 
speak. It would be a powerful speech; after exerting hirrtself to 
depict in dark colours the corrupt and corruptii^ environment 
in which the crime had taken place, he would fimy uphold the 
theory of its being a premeditated crime, though conceding that 
there were extenuating circumstances. 

“Yes, gentlemen of the jury,” he would exclaim at this point, 
banging his fist on the table, “it is a case of premeditated crime. 
Michele has the news of his sister’s seduction firom Lisa and goes 
off, hindng, in a joking manner — according to the witness’s 
deposition — that he may possibly kill the seducer. . .* . E^ay- 
thing, dierefore, was already decided, smd Leo wras alrea^ 
condemned. Mi^ele does not go to see with the object of 
de manding explanations, but in order to murder’him, whether 
Lisa was speaking the truth or not. About two hotirs pass between 
Lisa’s revelation and the committing of the crime: what was 
Michele dninpp ^urinfr tb&t time? No sqt^ier has he lefi her house 
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than he rushes like a madman into a gunsmith’s shop in the sai 
street in which she lives, and buys a revolver for seventy lire; 
jdter which he wanders aimlessly about the town, at the mere) 
of his own thoughts and his own bloody purposes of vengeance 
like a ship at the mercy of a storm; you can see him, with the 
revolver in his pocket, stopping in front of shops, looking into the 
windows, walking on again, going several times up and down the 
street in which Leo lives, you can see him, at last, in front of the 
door, hesitating, then going in, mounting the stairs. . . . There 
he is in hii> enemy’s sitting-room; the latter comes forward to- 
wards him, gay, affectionate, friendly, smiling at him. . . . Tha 
smile, gentlemen of the jury — ^the smile of a man who, al 
unknowing, is advarcing to ms death! . . . holding out his hand 
. . . Then Michele shoots; the man falls; Michele stoops down 
and coldly, pitilessly, finishes him ofr with a shot in the temple 
then, with the coolness of an inveterate criminal, shuts the doo 
behind him and goes off and gives himself up. . . .” The orato 
would make a careful analysis of the obstinate, implacabl 
determination of Michele to kill Leo, in spite of his knowing 
that “Carla, as the evidence had made clear, was not the pure 
untouched, virginal girl one might have thought— quite other- 
wise, it. fiict — ^and that consequently there had been no seductiot 
in the true sense of the word.” Sensation in court. . . . “Carla,’ 
he would observe, "is one of those girls who have never beer 
innocent: one man to-day, another to-morrow . . . one of the un- 
fortunate figures of our corrupt period.’’ He would insist on th 
fact that, in all probabihty, it lud not been Leo who courted thf 
girl,'-but vice versa; the reason being a kind of insane and morbic 
rivalry between mother and daughter. “Gentlemen of the jury,’ 
he would finally conclude, “no one has the right to take human 
and fwen less divine, justice, into his hands. This is what Michel 
dhred to do. Michele condemned his enemy and then carrier 
out th^ sentence. Thia cruel, cold determination to kill is his rea 
crime: no sudden outburst of passion, gaidemen of the jury, nc 
explosion of virtuous indignation, but the preparation anc 
execution of a long-meditated, bloodthirsty purpose. Remembe 
that; remember that, f<|i:^Michele, J.eo'^ was dead while he wa. 
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living, when his place amonpt men was not yet marked by 
tomb. . . . And you, Michele,’*^ he would exclaim, turning to- 
vards the prisoner, ‘‘accept your sentence as an expiation, as % 
purification, after which you will be able to return again to your 
amily and to mankind.” 

Michele shook his head. ‘You’r? wrong, PubUc Prosecutor,’ he 
bought ironicaliiy, ‘you’re wroM. Neither purifiqition, nor 
expiation, nor family either. Indifference, indifference — nothing 
put indifference.’ He smiled vaguely. And who would spe^ ^ter 
be Public Prosecutor? His own counsel; that luminajy’, that new 
Demosthenes would rise to his,^t. He would describe, otfe by 
pne, the dingy figures of the trial, he too would paint a dark 
picture of the environment and the membess of the family — ^the 
nother a loose and shameless woman, Leo a swindler and 
ncestuous, Lisa a gossip, a wanton; and he and Carla, both of 
bem victims, children of a drunkard (‘the fiither is always a 
Inmkard,’ he thought), who had grown up without the love of 
parents, without religion, without moral standards. 

‘‘The lover, first of Lisa, then of the mofiier,” the speaker 
vould cry, ‘‘Leo becomes the lover, also,^ the daughter — of the 
laughter, gentlemen of the jury,” he would repeat, in a pathetic, 
pained voice — ‘‘whom he had known as an innocent cmli with 
ler hair down her back and bare legs, whom he had held on his 
mee, whom he had, one may say, brought up for his own benefit 
nd his own filthy purposes. . . . This house was his harem. . . . 
.\nd not content with this, he lays his greedy hands upon the 
amily inheritance. . . .” And, after piling up Leo’s wicked deeds 
ike me stones of , some scandalous e(^ce, the orat!6r would 
purst generously forth in high praise of the justice of the crime, 
vlichele seemed already to see him, his own Cicero, with fiice 
lushed purple, hair flying, fists beating the table, seemdd to^^ear 
lim too: ‘‘Can they condemn you, Michele, for vindicating tffib 
outraged, the trampled honour of your own §imily?” whetf, look- 
ng up, he realized that he was in the street in which Leo hved. 

A cold, deadly anxiety firoze his blood. ‘Well, here we are,’ he 
bought. There was no doubt it was ibe street he was seeking, 
vith its new, white houies ^d still-empty gardens, with, here 
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and there, building laden with scafiblding, unpaved foo^ths; 
the country could not be £u: ofif; few people passed; no cmc 
turned to look at him, no one was watclmg him. *And yet Tn 
on my way to kill a man,’ he said to himsw. It seemed an im- 
probable remark; and he put his hand into his pocket, touchec 
the revolver; killing Leo meant really and trmy killing him 
removing him feom the number of the living, making his blooc 
flow. ‘I’ve got to kill him — ^like that — ^without too much noist 
— like that. Yes — ^aim at his chest. He’ll fall ... on the floor 
I stoop do'ivn, without any noise, slowly, I finidi him off.’ Thf 
scene, which would be over in a flash, seemed to him immensely 
long, disconnected in its movements, silent. A deadly sio,^ 
overwhelmed him. ‘If only I could kill him wifliout knowing., 
he thought, ‘then — ^yes — ^then everything would be all right.' 

The ^y was grey; few people passing; a car, villas; gardens 
the revolver in his pocket; the trigger; the butt. He stopper 
briefly to look at die number on the door; and at that momen 
his own quietness alarmed him. ‘If I go on feeling calm like this, 
he thought in terror, ‘nothing will get done. I’ve got to bv 
indignant, furious. . . .’ He walked on; number 83 was fardie; 
down the street. ‘I’ve got to get worked up,’ he thought fever- 
ishly. iNow let’s see . . . let’s see what all the reasons are tha 
I have for hating Leo. My mother . . . my sister. She was chast 
only a few days ago, now she’s in that same bed, naked . . . lost 
Leo has had her . . . possessed her . . . my sister . . . possessec 
. . . my sister . . . possessed . . . my sister . . . my sister . . . treatec 
like a whore . . . lying in that fotil bed . . . horrible, horribl 
. . . naked in his arms . . . my soul shudders at the very though 
of it . . . submitting to that man’sklust . . . my sister . . . horrible. 
He passed his hand across his neck, his throat felt dry. ‘To hel 
withvmy sister,’ he said to himself despairingly, finding himsel 
' id die same calm state of mind as before; for all these efforts o 
the imagmatiqn had' quite fi^ed to move him. He looked u 
at a doorway; number 65 already; and a cruel fear came ove: 
him that he would not be able to act. He put his hand in hi 
pocket, nervously grasping die revolver. ‘To hell with every- 
one . .what do reasons matter? I’ve decided to kill him and kl 
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aim I shall.’ He quickened his pace, and the houses seemed to rush 
aast him, one alter the other, quicker and quicker. ... It was 
accessary to kill him and he would kill him — that was all. 
.'Jumber 75, 76; a street, then 77, 78; suddenly he started running, 
die revolver banging against his thigh. He noticed a little, girl of 
bout ten on the oavement in firdnt of him, holding by the hand 
' litde boy smaUer than herself and coming towafeh him; he 
;xpected to meet and pass them; but he reached Leo’s door before 
hey did, and went in, regretting that he had just missed them. 
And now,’ he thought, as he climbed the stairs, 'vHiiat a joke it 
vould be if I didn’t find him at home!’ He ran up two flights of 
:tairs, and on the second landing, to the right, saw his enemy’s 
door. A brass plate bore the name: Cavatierl Leo Merumeci. 

He did not ring the bell. He wanted to be breathing quietly 
as he went in, and now he was out of breath; so he waited, stantl- 
ing erect and motionless in front of the closed door, so that his 
wanting and the beating of his heart should calm down. But 
'hey did not calm down; his heart throbbed and leapt wildly 
within his breast, his limgs heaved painfully, and he could not 
rontrol them. *0 my heart, O my breath!’ he thought, with 
unhappy, nervous scorn, ‘are you siding against me too?’ He 
pressed his hand against his ribs, trying to gain control of iBniself; 
how long would it take for his body to be as well prepared as his 
mind already was? He coimtcd up to sixty, ridiculously, standing 
motionless against the silent door; then started again. Finally, 
wearying of it, he broke off and rang the bell. 

He heard the sound of the bell echoing in the ejnpty flat. 
Silence; stillness. ‘He’s not at home,’ he thought, with pro^und 
joy and rehef. ‘I’ll ring once nfore, just to make sure, and then 
I’ll go away.’ And already, as he was preparing to press ^e button 
again, already he was picturing himself going down indk tlje 
street again, walking off into the town, free once mote, tp enjoy 
himself; already he was forgetting his plans bf vengeance, when 
there was the sound of heavy footsteps on the other side of the 
door. Then the door opened and Leo appeared. 

He was wearing a dressing-gown, his hair was ruffled and his 
chest bare; and’he staiedf tm{)raciously &#the boy. 
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“You liere!” he exclaimed wiih sleepy voice and sleepy fece 
widiout asking him to come in. “What a you want?” 

' Their eyes met. ‘What do I want?’ Michele wanted to shout a 
him. ‘You know ^uite well what I want, you- beast!’ But h 
restrained himself. “Nothing,” he gasped, for he was breathles 
again now. “Just to talk to you.” 

Leo looked up, and an impudent, silly expression crossed hi: 
fiice: “Oh, my goodness, you want to talk? To me? At this 
hour?”^he said with exaggerated surprise. He was still standing 
right in th£ cniddle of the doorway. “And what d’you want tc 
say to me? I say, my dear boy,” he went on, starting to close tht 
door, “wouldn’t it be better another day? I was asleep, and m) 
head isn’t clear enough. How about to-morrow?” 

The door was closing. ‘It’s not true that you were asleep, 
thought Michele; and all of a sudden the idea flashed through m 

mind: ‘Carla’s in there in his bedroom;’ and he seemed to sec 

her sitting naked on the edge of the bed, listening anxiously tc 
this dialogue between her lover and the unknown visitor. He 
gave the door a push and went in. 

“No,” he said, in a firm but troubled voice, “no. I’ve got tc 
talk to you to-day . . . now.” 

Leo hesitated. “Oh well, all right,” he muttered, like one whe 
has reached the end of his patience. Michele went into the flat 
‘Carla is in there,’ he thought, and an extraordinary agitation tool 
possession of him. 

“Now, tell the truth,” he said at last with an effort, putting ; 
hand on Leo’s shoulder as he was shutting the door, “tell th: 
trutli. I’ve interrupted a tender scene, haven’t I? There’s someom 
in there, isn’t there? Hee, hee! SDme pretty girl or other. . . .’ 
He ^w 1^0 turn round to protest, with a hateful smile of ill- 
c^ci-aled vanity on his lips. “Absolutely no one ... I wa 
sleeping.” He knew he had hit the mark. 

He put his hand in^'his poedeet and grasped the revolver. “Yes 
I was fast asleep,” Leo repeated without turning round, as h 
preceded him into the him. “I was fltst asleep and having thi 
most lovely dreams.” 

“Oh? Really?” 
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“Yes. And then you came and woke me up.” 

‘No, I can’t shoot him in the back,’ thought Michele. He drew 
the revolver from his pocket and, keeping his hand against his 
side, aimed it in Leo’s direction. As soon as he turned round, he 
would shoot. 

Leo led the way into the sittmg-room, went to the table, lit 
a cigarette; wraj)ped in his dressing-gown, like a wrestler, his 
legs wide apart, his head, riunpled and square, bait over the 
invisible match, he gave the impression of a man sure o^himself 
and of his own hfe. Then he turned; and Michele,«ifot without 
real hatred in his heart, raised bis hand and fired. * 

There was neither smoke nor noise. Leo, terrified at the sight 
of the revolver, had thrown himself, with a kind of roar, behind 
a chair. And then came the sharp click of the trigger. ‘It’s mis- 
fired,’ thought the boy. Leo, yelling: “You’re mad!” raised the 
chair in the air, exposing the whole of his body as he did so. 
Michele stretched forward and fired again; again the sharp click 
of the trigger. ‘It’s not loaded,’ he realized at last, in terror, ‘I’ve 
still got die ammunition in my pocket.’ He leapt sideways to 
avoid the chair Leo was wielding, and rushed to the opposite 
comer of the room; his head was going round, his throat d^, his 
heart pounding. ‘One cartridge,’ he thought desperately, a^t one 
single cartridge!’ He fumbled and snatched a handful of them 
with feverish fingers, looked up again as he stooped and struggled 
crazily to open the barrel and push in the charge; but Leo saw 
what he was doing, and he received a slanting blow with the 
chair across his hands and his knees, a blow so violent that the 
revolver fell to the floor. The pain caused him to cloSe hi^ey«, 
and flien an indescribable rage sfvept through him; he hurled him- 
self upon Leo and tried to seize him by the neck, but he hynself 
was grasped and thrown first one way and then the othef, and 
finally pushed away with such violence that, after blindly knoc'k-* 
ing against and overturning a chajr, he fefe on to^the di-^. The 
other man was on top of him at once, holding him by the wrists. 

There was silence as they stared at each other. Red in the fece, 
out of breath, forced into a painful position against the divan, 
Michele made*an eflbrt*to ^ee himself;f Leo replied by twisting 
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his 'wrists; he made a second eflTort; and again his 'wrists were 
twisted. Pain and rage at last vanquished the boy. It seemed tc 
him, in an obscure way, that life had never been so cruel as at 
that moment, and the brutal oppression he was sufiering brought 
back a mournful yearning for far-distant maternal caresses. Tearr 
came into his eyes; he relaxed bis aching muscles and let himself 
go. For a moment the man looked at him; his dressing-go'wn war 
'wide open, his bare, hairy chest heaved 'with his labotured breath- 
ing, which he vented, every now and then, through palpitating 
nostrils,'^ in i,kind of savage, animal blast; he stared and stared a 
him, and his whole being was expressive of a menacing fory tha 
was 'with didlculty restrained. 

“You’re mad!” he ejaculated at last, shaking his head 'violently; 
and then let him go. 

Michele rose to his foet, rubbing his sore 'wrists. There wa. 
Leo, standing motionless in the middle of the room, there wa 
the overturned chair, and there, in the comer, a black thing I'ying 
— ^the revolver. Truly all was over now ... all was accomplished 
But he couldn’t quite understand. He didn’t quite know whethe. 
he oi^ht still to show indignation or, on the other hand, fear 
He looked at Leo and mechanically went on rubbing his wrists. 

“Aninow,” Leo said at last, turning towards the door, “'wil 
you be so extremely kind as to get out?” He would have ver 
much liked to show some sort of 'violence, but restrained himself 
“As for this crazy behaviour of yours,” be added, “I shall spea’ 
to your mother about it.” 

But Michele did not move. ‘He doesn’t lectiure me or swear a 
me,’ lie said to himself; ‘he’s in a hurry for me to go, because he’, 
afraid I shall discover Carla. Ca;:la’s in there ... in the nex 
room.’ He looked at the further door and, was almost stirprisec 
to sedfoat it was so ordinary and so like other doors, and that hi 
siiisr's presence did not reveal itself in some way — ^for instance 
by parf^of a garment that had got caught in it when it had beer 
so nastily shut.*^ 

“Where is Carla?” he asked finally, in a clear voice. A ver 
slight look of astonishment crossed the man’s impudent free; bu 
it was gone in an instanti < 
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“Cark?” he echoed, with the greatest naturalness. “How 
'hould I know? At home, I suppose, or out somewhere.” He wait 
jp to him and took him by me arm. “Now are you going or 
lot?” . . ■ 

“Let me alone,” said the boy, turning pale and looking at him, 
lut making no attempt to &ee himself. “Don’t imagine you’re 
lightening me. t shall go when I want to.” 

“Are you going or not?” repeated Leo more loudly^ He 
started trying to pull Michele towards the door; but die ktter 
resisted. , • 

“I’m certain,” he cried hurjiedly, digging his heels info the 
:arpet, “I’m certain Cark’s actually here, in your bedroom.” A 
violent puU from Leo . . . “And you, you let me alone,” he 
ordered him, struggling meanwhile to escape; but Leo did not 
obey. 

. “You shall go,” he repeated, almost joyfully, “in my own house 
I do what I think and what I like. You shall go, whether you want 
:o or not.” Pushed, now, from behind, Michele was unable to 
;um round. 

“Ah! you brute!” he shouted, feeling himself forced to give 
way, “you brute!” 

“Brute as much as you like,” repeated Leo as he pushed him 
rowards the door, “but you're going.” 

It was at this moment that the door opened and Cark came in. 

She was coadess, and was wearing a close-frtting skirt and a 
irown woollen jumper; and she had evidendy just dressed, in a 
jreat hurry, for her hair was untidy, and she was pale, with that 
^articular look of bareness and weariness that women have^hen 
hey have been either unable ^r unwilling to make a complete 
'Mlette. She closed the*door behind her, and advanced, very erect 
and with a fixed look in her e^es, into the middle of tiie Bpom. 

“I heard a noise,” she said, “so I came in.” . • 

“What d’you mean by it?” After an insttmt’s st^rise, Leo had 
-ct go of Michele and rushed over to her, and now was shaking 
aer by the arm. “What d’you mean by it? I told you to stay in 
here! And yet you come in. What d’you mean by it? What 
I’you take m® for? Yoft’re nil mad, thtf whole lot of you.” He 
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could hardly speak &om rage; but then he appeared to get cor 
trol of himself. “Well, since you insisted on coming in,” he wer 
on, “here, as you see, is your brother Michele, who’s taken t 
shooting at people. You talk to him, do what -you like aboi 
him. I wash my hands of the whole thing.” He let her go, anc 
with the air of one who does not want to be troubled, went an 
sat down near the window. 

^fichele looked at Carla. What had become of the virtuor 
indignation he had imagined he would be bound to &el at sue 
a mommtM*’ had vanished; indeed the idea of a seduction woui 
not have ^tered his head if Leoc had not seized the girl by tf 
arm in that brutal way, and if that look of negligence had nc 
revealed diat she had dressed hurriedly. ‘God Imows what sta 
she was in when I arrived,* he thought, and he searched an 
searched, with painful eagerness, for the traces of her guilt. In hr 
pallid £ice, the dark-circled eyes that had lost their innocent loo 
the Ups whose colour was worn away with use, the expression c 
confusion, of satiety — aU these confirmed his suspicion; but he 
body, that body which had been possessed, burnt with passior 
twisted by lust in endless ways — ^her body revealed nothing; 
was the same as any other day. Only the place where her brea. 
began gave him the strange feeling that it was no longer tL 
innocent thing he had been used to consider as somethir 
detached and separate firom her other, concealed Umbs; now 
seemed an impure part firom which her whole naked boc 
could be imagined. 

“My congratulations,” he said at last, with an efibrt, “but yc 
really needn’t have bothered to dress. You might just as we 
have come in Ukc Leo, in a dressing-gown.” He pointed to ti 
man^^and Leo, with a gesture of irritation, covered his chest. 

Thpre was silence, “f^chele, don’t talk Uke that,” she said, ' 
"'of’a sudden,>in an imploring, anxious voice. “Let me explain. . . . 

“Thet-e’s nothing W explain.” Michele went over to the tab. 
and leant upon it. “I don’t know if you love him,” he went o. 
just as if the other man had not been presort, over there by tl 
window; “but you’ve certainly done yourself enormous harr 
You knew quite well wHitrhe represents in Mother^s life and whi 
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;ort of a man he is, and in spite of that you’ve let him take what 
le wanted. And anyhow I’m certain you don’t love him.” 

“No, I don’t love him,” she admitted, without raising her 

yes. “But there’s another reason. ...” , 

‘Ah! So there was another reason!’ said Leo to himself. He 
ooked at the two of them, the Ijrother and sister, widi a sort of 
amused contempt; his anger had evaporated now and there was 
lodiing to do but await events. *I could tell you the reason,’ he 
drought, and recalled the lascivious attitude in which he had seen 
Carla not more than ten minutes before; ‘it was y^«r dSsirc for 
It, my dear, the need you had /or it.’ • 

“You don’t know yourself why you did it,” pursued Michele; 
warming to his task, he seemed to see into his sister’s guilt like 
reading in an open book. “You yourself wouldn’t know how to 
explain it.” 

“Yes, I do know,” she protested, looking up at him. 

“Tell me then.” 

Troubled, Carla looked from Michele to Leo. ‘So as to have 
a new life’; was what she wanted to answer; but she had not the 
courage. That remote reason of hers, now that she saw nothing 
was changed except her surrendered body, appeared to her 
ridiculous and unworthy, and a kind of shyness, a foaj^ of not 
being beUeved or of being laughed at, prevented her from reveal- 
ing it. She hung her head and was silent. 

‘/’II teU you why it was,” went on Michele, trimnphant and 

yet, secretly,, terribly irritated at the part he had to play (‘What 
am I?’ he said to himself; ‘a paterfimulias?’). “You had a moment 
of weakness, of boredom, you couldn’t bother to look^y fiuther 
than Leo, and so you accepted^ him at once, as you would have 
accepted any other man if he had come forward. You gave in 
to him without knowing why, perhaps just for something lip do.” 

“Yes . . . for somethii^ to do,” she repeated. , * • 

‘She calls it “something to do’’,’ thoi^ht Leo ironiddly. He 
felt himself without pity for these two. Above all, it seemed to 
absurd and ridiculous that Michele, the silly boy who had 
ied to shoot at him but had forgotten to load the revolver, and 
little slut Carla, wlfbm,.until a few#moments before, he had 
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beoi holdii^ naked in kis arms, in his own bed, and to whom h( 
had done everything that he wanted, that these two should now 
be elevating themselves to the position of judges, should be assum- 
ing the wings of angels and the aureoles of saints, should b( 
actii^ the role of the pure and innocent, leaving him down below 
in the mud. ‘For God's sakej he wanted to shout at them 
‘leave off those penitent &ces, stop that solemn speech-making 
Call>.a spade a spade! Be what you are and nothing more. 
But he refrained, curious to see how this firatemal scene woulc 
end. '•* , 

“^d then you realized that <you hadn't accomplished any 
thing," went on Michele, ‘‘that you'd got out of one impossibl 
situation into anothes no less deplorable and tedious. That's hov 
it happened." He paused for a moment, looking at Carla; then 
seeing her standing there in front of him, mute and stubborn 
not like a guilty person but like one who listens respectfully, yes 
even submissively, but certainly wnth indifference, to an ordinar 
sort of scolding, and heeling himself all the time to be so very fa. 
horn the truth and so deeply involved in the lies into which h 
was forced by the inertia of his owm spirit, he was overwhelme< 
by a feeling of black distress, of hum^tion and misery. ‘Dark 
ness,’ bj! thought, ‘only du'kness, nothing but darkness.' H 
lowered his eyes. ‘‘Now everything has to be started afiresh . . .’ 
he went on, in a deep but imcertain voice. ‘‘Our mistakes hav 
been the result of boredom and of impatience for life. You don’ 
love this man, I don’t hate him, and yet we’ve made him th< 
centre of opposite actions.” His heart was trembling, and he fel 
ready to dry out with the misery and helplessness that crushei 
him . ‘‘Everything has got to be ^one over again," he repeate( 
bitterly; ‘‘it wall be a new life.” , 

“Xinew life?” Disheartened, Carla crossed over to the window 
-The hrst drops of rain were streaking the dusty panes, and sh 
looked at them for a^ moment, dreamily. A new life? So nothin] 
was really changed? This dirty adventure of hers remained jus 
a dirty adventure.and nothing more? She felt stifled. 

‘‘No,” she said in a dear voice, -without turning. “I don’ 
believe a new li& is possible.” ^ - » 
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“I went with him” — and she pointed with a clumsy gesture to 
ler lover, sittii^ motionless near her — “I did this — d’you under- 
tand? — ^in order to find this new life. Now I realize tnat nothing 
s changed. It’s, better, then, not to make ^y more attempts, 
tetter just to stay as we are.” 

'No, no,” began Michele, in a jone of indifiference. Compelled, 
.ow, to come ddwn from his own excited state of feeling to die 
pecial case of his sister, he realized, with fear, that even the small 
mount of feith that he had was leaving him. “No, no. . . . The 
eason why nothing is changed is because you do^^’t love Leo. 
t’s been a useless mistake. In o^ler to hve and to change, ode has 

0 act sincerely.” Suddenly it seemed to him an extraordinary 
.d a silly thing that all other cases should tend to meet in hu 

>wn; it was like those invaUds who imagine that everyone sufifers 
irom their own disease; and he was afiraid of being selfish, of 
eeing only himself, of not understanding Carla. “At least, I think 
t’s how it is,” he added, discouraged; “I think you ought to 
eave this man whom you don’t love. We’U sell the villa and pay 
im what we owe him, and if there’s anything left over, so much 
he better. We’ll give up all these parties, these people, this circle 
ve move in, all these things that have become such a bore to 
js . . . and we’ll go and Hve in a few rooms. It’ll be a now life.” 
But he was aware that he lacked what was needful — ^the warmth, 
he loud voice, the hand on the shoulder, the assured, hearty 
»ne; he felt indifferent and tired. 

Carla turned her eyes away firom his, that were without fiuth 
ind without illusions, and gazed towards the window. “It’s 
mpossible,” she said at last, as though speaking to hArself^ 
There was silence. The boy^ remarks had &ozen Leo in the 
rery midst of his harsh, warm irony. ‘Sell the villa, that’s crazy,’ 
lie mought. And indeed, if they sold the villa his ownlittltiTaffair 
would be brought to nothing; iJf they sold it, a valuation would ho 
tnade, and then its real worth would como out, the real ^alue of 

1 large dwelling situated in the middle of the best quarter of the 
nty and surrounded by extensive grounds, an area which might, 
with great advantage, be sold off in lots for building sites. . . . 
flis whole affair would be bj^ooght to ndthing. . . . He looked at 
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Carla, at Michele. ‘It would be sheer ruin/ he thought. ‘A ne\v| 
life, indeed!’ Then suddenly an idea came to him, and, like 
desperate remedy given by a doctor without previous discussion,! 
he decided to apply it immediately. 

“Wait a minute!’’ he cried; “wait a minute . . . I’m in this 
too.’’ He rose, waved Michele a<nde, took the girl by the arm and 
made her sit down. “You sit there.’’ She obeyed with a docility 
lhat>seemed horrible to Michele: ‘Shell never do anything,’ he 
thought despairingly. Leo himself sat down feeing Carla. 

“It’s quite^ true,’’ he began, with the resolution and precision 
that he brought into all his busintss dealings, “it’s quite true that 
we’ve done wrong . . . that we’ve made mistakes. I’ve been 
thinking about it while you two were talking. I’ve been thinking 
about it, Carla. Now, what would you say if I suggested some- 
thing that would make up fe>r it, if I suggested that we should 
get married?’’ A half-triumphant, half-persuasive smile adorned 
to fleshy Ups; he was certain he could convince her. “Whai 
would you say, eh?’’ he repeated, taking her hand as it rested or 
the table. 


Carla’s hand sought to disengage itself, but without success 
“Get married?” she repeated, with a disappointed smile; “we tw< 
get married?” 

“Yes,” Leo insisted, “we two get married. What would be sc 
strange about that?” 

The girl shook her head. The idea of such a marriage wa 
repellent to her, with her mother in the house, her husband’ 
former mistress and jealous all the time; besides, it was too late— 
she did ncit know why — too late for them to get married; the] 
knew each other too well, by «aow, to become husband anc 
wife. . . . Better for her to go away ... for them to part . . 
or p^haps — why not? — ^to stay as mey were, as lovers. . . . Ii 
oiflie first rush of disgust, the first instinctive movement to defbv 
the pui%, remote idea' of matrimony, it seemed to her that an] 
situation, even one that was more degraded and painful, would b< 
preferable to marriage. Her min d was busy but she was unable U 
speak, as thor^h fiiscinated by the smile and the gaze of her lover 
men she felt two han<!ls<'-Michele’s h^ds — on her shoulders 
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‘No,” he murmured to her; “say no.” But his voice was not so 
ow that Leo did not hear. 

The latter dropped Carla’s hand and jumped to his feek 
‘Will you be so kind as to leave your sister jdone, once and for 
ill?” he cried irritably. “It’s she who’s going to get married, not 
^ou. Let her think. Let her ansy^er according to what’s best for 
ler. In fact, it would be almost better if you went into die other 
'oom for a moment and left us alone, Carla and myself. We’ll 
:all you back when we’re finished.” 

‘Keep calm, I’m staying here,” replied Michele iji«a challeng- 
tg tone. The other man madd an impatient movement bilt did 
lot answer. 

‘Well, then,” he said, sitting down again, “think about it.” 
Le clasped Carla’s hand again. “Think it over. I’m not such a 
lad match. I’ve got capital, a good position, I’m well known 

ind well thoi^ht of. Thuik it over .” He paused for a moment. 

‘Besides,” he added, “how would you ever find a husband, in 
/our situation?” 

‘What d’you mean — ^in my situation?” she repeated, looking 
It him. 

“Well . . .” Leo twisted his mouth. “You haven’t a penny, and 
—is it necessary to teU you? — ^your name is . . . sofnewhat 
liscredited.” 

“What d’you mean — discredited?” she broke in again, in a 
bin voice. 

“Discredited,” repeated Leo. “None of these fnends of yours 
•ook upon you quite as a virtuous girl. Let me explain. They 
tvould take advantage of you but they wouldn’t Aarr^ you. 
As long as it’s just a questionf)f amusement they’re all nice to 
jrou.” • . , 

There was silence;' (heir eyes met. “It’s your foult,*yours and 
Mummy’s, that I’m what I am,” she wanted to cry; but 
restrained herself and hung her head. • . * 

“l, onf the other hand,” went on Leo, “would regularize the 
whole situation, not only yours but your fomily’s as well. W^e d 
give your mother a home. Michele would get a job. Yes indeed, 
I’d main* himtlo somediingf I’d find hifn a place.” At each new 
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promise he gazed intendy at Carla, like a woodcutter who, af 
each blow of the axe, examines the notched tree-trunk to se 
whether it is going to £ill; but Carla was staring at die window 
down which die siknt rain was now violendy streaming, and sb 
did not answer. 

A damp, cave-like gloom had now invaded the sitting-roonr 
and, in this gloom, Michele was walking up and down. 'Find 
job f . . work,’ he kept saying to himself, agitatedly. There w' 
no doubt that Leo was speal^g seriously . . . what he said, b 
would do : r • he would help Imn to earn his living. Where h 
himsfelf was vaguely well-meaning, Leo gave solid promise. 
How was he to choose? The temptation was strong. Mone’ 
acquaintances, women, perhaps travelling, perhaps wealth, in an 
case a life which was secure, straightforward, clearly-defined, fii 
of satisfactions of all kinds, of work, and parties, and fiiendl 
words. . . . All these Carla’s marriage would give him. He woul 
not be selling his sister, for he did not believe in these grand an 
terrible words, he did not believe in honour and duty. He fe. 
indifferent, as usual, speculative and indifferent. 'I shan’t say any 
thing to her,’ he said to himself finally, almost without intendin 
to. ‘I shall leave her to decide. If she accepts, well and good; . 
she refuses, well and good also.’ But a certain feeling of imeas: 
ness warned him that these were ignoble thoughts. He looke 
up, over towards the window; in that uncertain Ught, the tw 
heads were clearly outlined, black against the grey windov 
{»nes; he noticed it was raining; and then he started walking x. 
and down again, stopping every now and then, and looking 
where wa& it he had seen those two figures before, against 
window like that? Each time he gazed at them a feeling c 
nervous unhappiness swept over him. 

*Hme am I,’ he said to himself, 'here am I, walking up and dow 
«iit the dark. They’re sitting over there by the window. I’m wait 
ing. They are talking.‘'We’re separate . . . distant. . . . Wh^ a 
wc like that? It’s just as if we were alone, as if we couldn’t s€ 
each other.’ His eyes filled with tears: where had he seen thei 
before? 

Leo was speaking. "If 'you’re he^tatibg on adtrount of yoi 
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notlier, you can set your mind at rest. I assure you that it’s all 
jeen over betweoi her and me for a long time.” 

There was silence. Carla shook her head. “No, it’s not because 
f my mother she replied, “it’s not because/>f that.” 

“Is it because of Lisa, perhaps?” Leo suggested. 

“Oh! no.” 

“Oh! Well then,” he exclaimed, “why should you refuse? I 
an’t see why you should refuse. It certainly can’t be . . .•’ he 
dded, with a smile and a squeeze of her hand, “for sentimental 
reasons.” , • 

She looked at him; and now her first impulse to refiisd was 
followed by a kind of unhappy clear-sightedness. ‘Really and 
truly, why should I refuse him my hand when I’ve given him 
verything else?’ There was a new hardness in her heart. Leo’s 
promises did not convince her — certainly not. ‘We don’t love 
:ach other,’ she thought, ‘and it would be an unhappy marriage.’ 
ut Michele’s promises seemed to her nothing less than childish. 
Life doesn’t change,’ she thought again, ‘and it never will 
:liange. Leo is right, it’s best to get married.’ And she was on 
die point of yielding, of giving her consent, with a smile half- 
aunmiated, half-bashful; she was already imagining how her 
future husband would tjce her round the waist and kis»her on 
he brow, and was picturing a fine emotional scene, when, firom 
he far end of the room, came Michele’s voice: “For God’s sake, 
:arla, fijr God’s sake say no.” 

They both turned round. Michele, standing in the middle of 
the room, looked almost ashamed of his passionate appeal. Leo 
.eapt to his feet and beat his fist on the table. * • 

“Will you stop it?” he shoufed. “Will you, once and for all, 
stop interfering in matters that don’t concern you?” ^ 
Michele took a step forward. “She’s my sister,” he*said» 
“She’s your sister,’ repeated Leo, “so w^t? Can’bshe be frte- 
to choose the husband she wants?” ^He sat oown again, “^ou pay 
Attention to me, Carla,” he insisted, “and don’t listen to 
brother’s advice. He doesn’t know what he’s talking about.” 

But the girl made a sign to him to be silent. “Why,” she asked, 
^turning towards the bo^, “w^y should^I^y no?” 
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She saw that he hesitated. “You don’t love him “he began. 

“That’s not enough. One can get along without love.” 

, “There’s Mother. . . .’’ 

“Oh! She,” Cqfla shrugged her shoulders, “she doesn’t 
trouble me.” 

“Carla,” persisted Michele, ^fter a brief silence, “you must 
refuse him because I ask you to. If you married Leo — ^well, it 
would be absolute ruin.” His voice was trembling. ‘Certainly,’ 
she thought, as she looked closely at die boy, ‘it would not be a 
very fine tbjij.g to do.’ But, after her intoxication with the idea 
of a Hew hfe, she was possessed, how, with a sad, paltry need foi 
reahty. 

“And in exchange,” she asked in a harsh voice, “what should 1 
have?” 

“What would you have?” He looked at her; Carla’s eyes were 
calm and vacant, her cheeks shadowy, her &ce surrotmded wid; 
an untidy mass of shaggy hair. “What would you have? Yoi 
would be free . . . free to make yourself a new hfe.” He paused. 
“Don’t imagine that what I say is false,” he added, struck by the 
emptiness of his own words. “In some ways I’m in the same 
position as you are. I know there are many difficulties ahead, bui 
in the eod we shah get there. We shall achieve our own life.” He 
saw Carla shake her head, without taking her eyes ofi* the window 
‘Have faith!’ he longed to cry to her. 

Leo, sure of himself, was smiling. “Words!” he said. “Life ii 
neither new nor old, it’s simply what it is.” 

Finally Carla shook herself and turned towards her lover. “Anc 
so, Leo,” she asked, with forced coquettishness, “you want U! 
to p;et married?” 

“Certainly I do,” he repUed emphatically. 

“Atel you’re not afiraid of its bdng a failure?” she insisted 
.n5fetsonally,!’ she went on calmly, “I’m convinced that you’c 
deceive ‘me.” . 

‘It’s you who would deceive me, my litde slut,’ thought Leo 
gazing at that youthful head in the half-light. He womd hav( 
uked to give her a Utde skp right on her big breasts, a gay, teas- 
ing, joking slap, for he feemed to s^ he/, every now and then 
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she had been a few minutes earlier, naked and white and with 
.e clumsy, animal-like movements that come from inexperience, 
’m marrying a slut,’ he said to himself; then put out his hand 
her. . , 

‘I swear to you,” he said solemnly, “that I’ll always be frithful 

> you-” „ . . „ • „ 

“Carla,” insisted Michele, “say no.” He went up to her and 
ut his hand on her shoulder. “Say no. There is a reason* I’ll 
:11 you afterwards.” 

Carla stared at the window and said nothing. He^ round 
sad looked out of proportion on her thin shoulders. It was ^uite 
k now; the little hght that remained — a. kind of vague phos- 
horescence — ^was receding from the wet window-panes; it was 
tUl raining. They were swallowed up in the darkness of the 
ouse; there was nothing to be seen of them but hollow, half- 
ibliterated faces, and hands lying on the table. 

“It’s time to go,” she said at last, and rose to her feet. 

“And the answer?” asked Leo. He too rose, and felt his way to 
he wall and turned on the Ught; and for a moment they looked at 
ach other, in that brighmess, with dazzled eyes, as though 
stonished to see each other — Carla and Michele side by side 
tear the window, Leo beside the door. It was then, for |hc first 
ime, that Leo observed a certain resemblance between brother 
ad sister: there was the same undecided expression, the same 
unid movement of the arms; but Carla’s face looked merely 
ired — ^and now, indeed, she drew her hand across those no 
onger innocent eyes — ^whereas upon Michele’s was visible a 
ervous, fanciful sadness. They stood close together in the Imy of 
he window and seemed frightened of him. 

The answer?” echopd the gin, after a moment. “To-morrow, 
-eo, to-morrow. I’ve got to speak to Mummy.” She tvxned 
owards her brother and placed her hand on his chesty “MichelJj 
vait for me here,” she added, looking atVlym closely; *ril go 
uid put my hat on and come back.’* She slipped between Michele 
[nd the table with a kind of easy, frivolous agility, passed in 
ront of her lover and opened the door on the right; she did not 
hut it behind aher. Than d^t room ■¥€$ lit up; and Michele 
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saw a wardrobe with a mirror, a carpet, a chair upon which : 
man’s shirt had been thrown, with one sleeve dangling. Carl 
walked backwards and forwards in hront of the mirror. First, lik 
one who knew the place well, she turned on the lamp near 
wardrobe and carefully combed her hair; then she went awa 
and returned with her jacket and hat, putting them both on wid 
a coquettish little air, then disappeared again, cafne back with he 
bagf powdered her ^e. . . . During these preparations the twi 
men ndther moved nor spoke. Leo remained near the dooi 
standing th^e in his short, full, belted dressing-gown, bis leg 
apart, his chest bare, his head and>eyes lowered as though he wer 
absorbed in profound meditation; the fine, ruffled hair on h 
bald brow looked like a little dark cloud. He held his hanc 
clasped behind his back, and every now and then, without hftin 
his head, he would raise himself on tiptoe and &11 heavily bac 
on his heels. Michele did not move firom the window, whenc 
he watched, with dreamy eyes, his sister’s &miliar, fiivoloi 
movements in front of the looking-glass. It seemed to him th; 
a heavy, corrupt atmosphere filled that adjoining room; he kne'^ 
there must be a sort of indecent disorder in there, with trailin 
sheets, garments thrown over chairs, pillows on the floor, pei 
fumes and the smell of tobacco and sleep. And in that atmosphen 
in the midst of that disorder, Carla was moving fireely abou 
almost gaily, on those agile legs of hers. She looked dissolut 
tired, pale. . . . And now here she was, ready to go out, wit 
her hat pulled well down over her eyes, her fece powdered, ficesl 
rosy, her lips reddened, two pointed curls on her cheeks; hei 
she was eotning towards him, leaving behind her the tamishe 
mirror, the stiifly air, the wall, the ch^. 

“Let’s go,’’ she said quietly. She held out her hand to Le 
“Good-bye, Leo.’’ 

“Then it’s yes, isn’t it?’’ he murmured as he kissed the tips ( 
her fingers; he felt, contented and secure. Carla looked at hii 
but did not reply. They went out, all three of them, into the ha! 
first the girl, then the two men, and Leo, well satisfied, almo 
excited, hovered about her. “We’ll get married . . . we’ll gi 
married,’’ he whispered (to her wibile Michele, in the opposi' 
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:omer, was putting on his overcoat; he wanted to see her smile, 
>r at least concede him a glance or a sign which would reveal 
ler possible consent, but Carla was inflexible, absent-minded^ 
though she had neither heard nor seen him^ “Good-bye, Leo,” 
.e repeated as she went out. For a little while he watched the 
o of them through the crack f)f the half-closed door as they 
vent downstairs without a word to each other, without tumii^ 
jback, followed, on the wall, by two vague, slanting shadows; 

he shut the door and went back into die sitting-room. He 
:at^ht sight of Michele’s revolver on the floor, ]jieke& it up, 
ooked vaguely into die air as he weighed it in his hand;*then 
emembered that he had an invitation to a dance at the Grand 
ilotel, and remembered also that the Signofa had decided to go. 
It will be a good opportunity to encourage Carla in this idea of 
tnarriage,’ he said to himself. Completely satisfied, he walked in 
front of the looking-glass in his bedroom and gazed at himself. 
‘Nothing much wrong with you” he said aloud, and felt like 
Jving himself a slap on the stomach, “even when you’re married, 
you’ll still be the same old Leo.” Then he went into the bathroom 
uid started to wash. 



CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


W^HEN they reached the threshold of the outer door they fbun 
that it was jpouring with rain, not violently but with a carel 
abundance nke a leaking basin. A great rusding sound, like a 
torrent,^ filled the darkness; a leaden sheet of water boiled on die 
paving-stofies in the street; the heavy rain, two weeks old alr^dy. 
was venting, in every direction, in cascades and trickles ani 
rivulets, the dirty flood which had fermented so long in t 
bosom of the cloudl Houses stood straight and black benea 
the downpour; the lamp-posts seemed drovniing; the floo' 
pavements took on the amphibious air of half-submerged quay: 
in a harbour. 

Bent under the rain, they walked hurriedly, close against du 
walls, striving to shelter beneath a single umbrella. Then, a 
a turning, the straight beam of a taxi’s headlights caught them 
It was firee; they jumped in and were off. 

Sitting side by side in the darkness they neither looked at ead 
other nor spoke; the jolting of the vehicle made them jump u| 
and down and knock against each odier like two lifeless puppet 
with wooden limbs and staring, ecstatic eyes. Michele lay bad 
in his seat and appeared to be meditating; Carla sat stoopii^ 
shghdy forward, trying to see where they were going — ^in whicl 
she was unsuccessful, for the glass of the windovrs was wet anc 
dimnied 6Ver by a cold mist, and it was impossible to see any 
thing. She felt she was shut away, out of the world, alone wit 
her brother in that black box, and that she was being carried at : 
great tupeed towards some unknown place — where? So the da^ 
<vas finishir^ and, with it, her old life — ^finishing with a questior 
to which there was twy answer: where is one going, by day or b' 
night, in darkness and rain or in full daylight? No one knows 
She was. afiraid; she wanted to restrict her aims, make her work 
smaller, see her whole existence as a narrow room. ‘I shall marr 
Leo,’ she thought. She f£x!C;d her tired eyis upon the glass in firot 
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of her, and seemed to see little shining figures appearing and form- 
ing upon that dark, luminous surf^e. Afi! the windows of houses, 
on rainy nights; , train windows, talkative, monotonous, with 
mysterious showers of sparks; windows open upon the dark 
country of dreams! There . . . there, now she saw, coming to the 
surfiice firom the shadows beyopd, the sun-warmed steps of a 
church, and herself all white in her long bridal veils, her eyes cast 
down (it must be a bright, sunny day) as she clung to her com- 
panion’s arm; and behind them the figures of the wedding pro- 
cession emerging, one by one, from the shadow, cjsling off the 
darkness like a garment. Her another, far, far off (she -v^ould 
certainly be weeping, but one couldn’t see), holding a round, 
glistening bunch of flowers; Michele with»his head down, as if 
he were looking where to place his feet; Lisa in an extraordinary, 
spring-like costume; and many other guests whose &ces could not 
be distinguished, the women dressed in white, the men in black, 
crowding confusedly behind them, some still half m shadow, 
others in the full sunlight, all of them very elegant (one could 
see die impeccable creases in the men’s trousers, and each of them 
was holding a glossy top-hat that reflected like a mirror; and one 
could distinguish, flower by flower, the women’s brighdy-col- 
oured, round bouquets). . . . They all came out firom thejnvisible 
|porch of the church and walked down the steps behind the bride 
and bridegroom; and the steps were full of sunshine. Then 
there was a sudden burst of slow, religious music, which seemed 
ito follow the bridal procession step by step — ^an organ? She 
[seemed to hear diese triumphal sounds that accompanied her; 
[they were solemn sounds, but overflowing with^a sadness both 
bitter and exultant, as though sjie, dressed as she was and clinging 
to her husband’s arm,, were going not towards joy and happiness, 
but towards a harsh renunciation, towards a life filled* with 
[troubles and difficulties insuperable. ^ ^ 

' She shook herself, as a hand, Michele’s hat^d, grasped Hbr own. 
The shadow of the glass flowed *rapidly over the little bright 
figures of the wedding procession, as when a photographic plate 
^ exposed to the sun. The car had slowed aown ana stopped. 
Wring to cross a crtfwd^ street, idun; noise; bicyde-qplls 
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and horns; voices, lights, &ces; and at kst, with a jolt, the taxi 
moved on again. 

’ “Well," she asked, turning to him, “what is it?" 

Her brother made an awkward, convulsive movement with 
his hand. “If Tm not mistaken," he said with an effort, “if I’n] 
not mistaken, I never told you.4he reason why you must refuse 
Leo." 

She glanced at him. “No." 

“Well, here it is." The boy leant forward and began, hurriedly 
and withotSt any transition, to tell his tale. “Here’s the re^on. 

To-day, before I went to see LisaJ By the way, it was she whc 

told me the whole story about you and Leo." 

“Ah! It was Lisa, -(vas it?” 

“Yes, it appears she came upon you yesterday, together, iu 
the ante-room. But let me go on. . . . Yesterday, before I weni 
to see Lisa, I started thinking: — ^I don’t remember why — ^aboui 
our affairs and the state we’re in, both of which are really ver^ 
bad. Gradually I became so deeply involved in my argumoiti 
that I lost — ^how can I express it? — ^I lost all restraint, and caught 
myself thinking more or less like this. ’Here we are, ruined 
there’s no remedy; in a year’s time, if things go on like this w< 
shall be>-in complete poverty. In order to avoid this disaster 
would it not be advisable to make some sacrifice or, at any rate 
come to some compromise?’ The only person upon whom on( 
could count for an arrangement of this kind was Leo. And so 
if you please, I went on to think, almost without reali^g it 
that, considering the man’s character (he being so mad abou 
women), he would give all he’s got for a woman he really hkes 
wouldn’t it be a good plan to give him to understand that I 
in exchange for money, would tmdertake-r-d’you see? — ^to brin^ 
my si^r Carla to him — ^you, in fact — ^to bring her to him in hi 
^“Wn home?" 

“Yod thou^t that?" she a^ed, turning sharply and lookin| 
at him. At that moment the hgnt from a lamp-post lit up Michele’: 
free for a second or two, and she saw his staring, dilated eyes an( 
a look of repugnant, awkward hiunility on his white free a 
he nodded. She turned i^ay her head, s&xd a sudden sadness ant 
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listress dutched at her trembling heart. The car was moving 
swiftly now, and Michele began speaking again. 

“Yes, I ihot^ht that . . . and, you know, I seemed to see it^ 
too.” He made- a gesture as if he wanted to jeize hold of some- 
thing. “I seemed to see how we would go, all ^ce of us, you 
and I and Leo, to his flat. Whet^ I’m troubled 1 seem to see the 
things that I th&k. How we would have tea in Leo’s sitting- 
room, and then finally how I would go away, discreetly, accord- 
ing to our pre-arranged plan, leaving you alone with Leo. . . .” 

“It’s horrible,” she murmured, fnghtened; but Miohelf did not 
hear*. ^ » * • 

“And so— d’you see? — when I saw you just now, sitting &cing 
each other in front of the sitting-room window, and heard Leo 
asking you to marry him, I seemed actually to see the scene I had 
imagined. It’s a thing that happens to everyone: you go along a 
street, you think you’re going to find certain people in certain 
attitudes, and you do, in fiict, find them. . . . But in my case 
there was that piece of calculation as well, the calculation with 
regard to Leo’s money. Now, I said to myself, everything’s 
turned out as I thought, as I ought not to have thought; it’s just 
as if I had really said to Leo: ‘Look, Leo, here’s Carla, my sister; 
she’s a beautiful, blooming girl.’ Don’t be offended. Tljfit’s how 
I imagined myself speaking to him.” 

“No, I’m not offended,” she miurmured, without tiuming. 

Go on. 

“ *A beautiful, blooming girl,’ ” Michele repeated. “ ‘You give 
me some money, plenty of it, you undertake the support of my 
family, and I, in return ... in return I’ll leave you i free hand 
with Carla . . . do just as youu^e with her. . . 

“But what did yQU think? she burst out, feeling both sad 
and irritated; “what did you think I was? — ^an inaninlate inject? 
An animal?” 

“No, but I knew,” replied Michele, wiih^a &int but victorious 
smile, “I knew that you were bored . . . how shall I express it? — 
that you were in a suitable state, that you would yield easily. 

“You knew that?” she murmured. 

“The fiict that I hadn’t taj^en any actfbn,” continued Michele, 
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without answering her, “was no longer of any importance. . . . 
I should have just the same feeling of remorse. . . . Seeing you 
there, married, living, myself, on that money, I should always 
sufifer, just as if I h^d really been guilty. . . . D’you understand? 
. . . D’you understand?” he repeated, seized with sudden exaspera- 
tion, taking hold of her by thg arm, “d’you understand? One 
thinks of some ugly, evil action, but doesn’t j^'erform it. Then 
everything comes to pass just as one had thought, but not com- 
pletely, omy up to a certain point, in such a way that one can stiT 
prevent^its'l^ppening. What ought one to do then? One wil 
try to stop it, to prevent that homble thing taking place. one 
doesn’t do that, it’s just as though one had been implicated in it 
from beginning to eild, it’s as though I had really handed yoi 
over to Leo for money, had really taken you to his flat. . . . D’yoi 
understand now? If you marry him, for me it’s just as though 1 
had really aided and abetted you in your union, in your guil^ 
as though I had, on the one hand, thrust you into Leo’s arms anc 
on the other, taken the money. D’you understand? D’you under^ 
stand now?” A jolt of the taxi threw them, all unwillingly, 
gainst each other; there was silence unril they had gone som 
distance. 

"Forgive me,” the boy said at last, in a voice full of feeling an^ 
humility, bending forward beside his sister. “Do you forgiv;. 
me, Carla?” 

She sat silent, looking straight in front of her; then she gave r 
dry, forced laugh. 

‘‘There’s nothing to forgive,” she answered; “you haven’t done 

anythkig tb me you haven’t done me any harm. What shoult. 

I have to forgive you?” There wps silence. “I haven’t anything 
to forgive anybody,” she went on in exasperation, in a tearfu' 
voice*inevfer taking her eyes from the window of the car, “no- 
anybody at all. All I -want is to be left in peace.” Her eyes fillet 
with teArs; everyone.-was to blame and no one was to blame, bu> 
she was tired of examining herself and examining others; she die 
not want to forgive and she did not want to condemn; life -wa. 
what it was and it was better to accept it than to judge it; le* 
them only leave her in ^bace. 
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Michele seemed to see, in these words, his own complete and 
final condemnation. Tve done nothing,’ he kept on telling him- 
self with astonishment, fijr it appeared to him mat he had grown 
older, that he had Hved through much in jh^t one single day. 
‘It’s true . . . I’ve done nothing, nothing except tjMck.’ A shudder 
of fear shook him. ‘I haven’t imde love to Lisa, I haven’t killed 
Leo. All I’ve done is to think. Tnat’s the mistake I’ve tnade.’ He 
bent down and took the girl’s hand. • 

“But you will refuse him, won’t you?’’ he enquired anxiously. 
E'Tell me you’ll refuse him.’’ ““ 

"flhere was silence. “I shall marry him,’’ she said at las^ and 
again there was silence. “What would happen to me if I didn’t 
marry him?’’ she went on, in a hard, sad'voice. “What would 
become of me? Just think a moment ... in our present situa- 
tion. . . .’’ And she made a gesture as if to show herself as she 
.scaUy was — snaked, lost, poor. “It would be madness to refuse 
Jbim; the only thing left to me is to marry him.’’ She broke off, 
•looking, as before, straight in firont of her. 

,• The inflexibihty of her tone had convinced Michele more than 
3my reason. ‘It’s all over now,’ he said to himself, looking at 
Carla’s childish cheeks, Ut up by the headlamp of a car. ‘She’s a 
woman.’ He fidt himself vanquished. “And so, Carla,’’ Jie asked 
again, like a child that refuses to be convinced, “you’ll marry him?’’ 

“Yes, I’ll marry him,’’ she repeated, without turning her head, 
j. They had nearly reached their destination. The streets were 
wider and there were few people in them; and they were lined 
now, not with rows of houses, but with bright villas and dark, 
bain-dripping gardens; there were few street-lamps arid the pave- 
ments were broad and deserte^. Carla followed meir route atten- 
Itively, and thoughts, were whirling in her tired, excited mind 
iwith an equal speed; the taxi was her life, launched blind^ into 
ithe darkness. She would marry Leo. . . . ^ Ufe in common with 
iiim, sleeping together, eating together .goin^ out fogether, 
travelling, sufferings, joys. . . . They would have a lovely home, 
a fine apartment in a smart quarter of the town. . . . Someone 
comes into the drawing-room — a toom funushed with luxury 
md good taste — a mamed Jady, a fiiend of hers, and she goes 
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forward to receive her. . . . They have tea together, thea they gc 
out; her car is waiting at the door; they get in and drive o£ . . . 
She would be called 'Signora* — Signora Merumed. — ^how strange^ 
Signora Merumed.^. . . She seemed to see herself, a little taller, 
larger, her leg^ bigger, her hips wider — ^for marriage make; 
people fatter — ^with jewels at hpr neck and on her fingers anc 
wrists; harder, colder, splendid but cold, as though behind he: 
unmoving eyes she held a secret, and, in order to keep it hidden 
had killed all feeling in her heart. With this demeanour, in he 
smart dStheis, she enters a crowded room at an hotel; her husbanc 
fbllo'^s her, Leo, slightly balder}) slightly fatter, but not mucr 
changed; they sit down, they have tea, they dance, many peoph 
look at them and thifik: “Sne’s beautiful, a beautiful but an evi 
woman . . . she never smiles . . . her eyes are hard . . . she look; 
like a statue . . . goodness knows what she*s thinking about.* 
Other people, standing over by the pillars, murmur to eac’ 
other: “She married her mother*s lover ... a man much old; 
than herself. She doesn’t love him and of course she ought to hav' 
a lover herself.** They all whisper to each other, and tmnk things 
and look at her; and she sits there beside her husband, her leg 
crossed, smoking; her legs, indeed, are much in evidence, anc 
her dre:^ is close-fitting, with a deep decolletage. All the met 
watch her desirously as if they wanted to bite her; and sh 
answers them with glances of utter indifference. And now a bed 
room: here is the Signora Merumeci, late because of some visi 
she has had to pay, running to meet her lover; in his arms sh 
loses all her statue-like hardness (these stiff-looking women ar 
always'the'most ardent), and becomes hke a child again, weeping 
laughing, stammering; she is like ^prisoner released who sees, a 
long last, the light. . . . Her Joy is innocent, the whole room i 
whit6,«she is widiout stain in her lover’s arms. . . . Purity is foun 
again.' Then^when the time comes, she returns, tired but happy 
to her cbtyugal abod^ond her &ce reassumes its habitual expres' 
sion of coldness. . . . And so'^her li& continues, for years. . . 
Many envy her: she is rich, she has many amusements, she travdL 
she has a lover — what more can one want? AJl that a woman ca 
have, she has. 
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t The car stopped and they got out. It was no longer raining; 
^e air was cold and misty, and a moist wind moved ceaseless^ 
n the dark foliage of the gardens. Carla jumped nimbly over the 
wide puddle between the pavement and the street, and, s tanding 
under a lamp-post, waited while her brother paik tlie fare. Then 
she noticed a loi^, black shape l^g high and dry at the edge of 
the road, like a whale deposited by a flood — a. large motor-car; 
ks bonnet glistened, and its driver, slumped in his seat with his 
3ap over hh eyes, was asleep. ‘The Berardis’ car?' she thought 
k^oqderingly; and then, all of a sudden, remembered tfle invita- 
don to the ^cy dress ball. * * 

5 ' “Michele,” she said to her brother as he stepped cautiously 
inwards her over the puddles, “the Berardft’ car.'' 

? “So it is,” he said, with a quick glance at it. “They must have 
come to fetch us.” 

ti-They went in at the gate and crossed, in silence, the space in 
®bnt of the house, looking carefully where to place their feet. 
5here was a sound of crunching gravel; a feeling of dampness; 
dark, fantastic, shadowy shapes against the misty sky; a vast, 
%:ean-like rustling in the great trees; and a sense of respite, for 
It was no longer raining. 

" In the warm, brightly-lit vestibule Michele took ofl^his coat 
tod hat. “Carla,” he said at last to his sister who was waiting for 
;iim in the doorway, “when are you going to speak to Mother 
about this marriage?” 

She looked at him. “To-morrow,” she replied quiedy. 

They went through into the corridor, and a sound of voices 
iaid laughter came to diem from the driwing-|rooril. The girl 
%ent over to the curtains tha^ concealed the door, parted fhem 
?:autiously, and peeped in for a moment. “They're all there,” 
^he said, turning round; “all three of them, Pippo,*Mjit^ and 
<<?anny.'' # • ’'* 

• They went upstairs, and as they came kit<3 die^ anterohm their 
mother and Lisa came to meet them. The Signora was already 
dressed in her Spanish costume. Her soft, pathetic-looking fece 
Was plastered .with luxuriant make-up, ^er chedcs flaming and 
dotted with beauty-sp«ts, bfr lips scaflet, her eyes swi mm in g in 
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a languid blackness; the Spanish costume, long and entirely black 
billowed about her, with its soft, full folds, at each swaying 
’movement of her hips; a sumptuous lace-embroidered veil flowed 
down from a broad,tortoise-shell comb over her fleshy shoulders, 
over her wide,%flabby, bare arms; and in her hands she held an 
ostrich-feather Smiling in ^ silly way, and^as though afraid 
of upsetting the balance of her head-dress by a careless movement, 
she walked with her head erect and rigid; and at her side, like day 
at the side of night, was Lisa, frir and of a flotiry whiteness and al’ 
dressed & pi4e colours. ^ 

soon as she saw Carla anvi Michele, their mother wer 
towards them. “It’s late,” she cried, even before they had reache 
the top of the stairs. *“Thc Berardis have been waiting a quartc 
of an hour already.” 

She was satisfied, well pleased; for Lisa had passed the who' 
afternoon with her, and consequently her lover had told her t' 
truth and had not been deceiving her. Her joy had made ht 
behave in an extremely affable manner towards her friend, n 
whom she had told all sorts of secrets, and for a moment she ha 
almost thought of inviting her to the dance that evening; b; 
she had given up the idea, partly from mean selfishness, partly 
because fhe Berardis knew Lisa only very slightly and might have 
been offended at her taking such a liberty. “Hurry up . . . hurr} 
up,” she kept saying to Carla who stood there quite soil, staring 
at her; “quickly, go and dress up.” 

“Have I got to dress up?” asked die girl, in a deep, hesitati*^ 
voice, looking down at the floor. 

Hermcfther laughed. “Wake up, Carla,” she said, flutteri . 
her long Spanish veil; “what are you thinking about? You surei 
don’t want to go to the dance without dressing up?” She took hi 
daughter by the arm. “Come along,” she added, “come alon ■ 
«6? we’ll be late.” , 

Autofnatically^ Cayla took ofr her hat and, shaking her big 
lazy, untidy head, followed *her modier, whose Spanish vei 
undulated elegandy from the two swaddled protuberances of hei 
buttocks. Carla looked ^t her and it seemed then, as she saw ht 
so like herself, so uncbkngeable,^ dian nothing during th:' 
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ftemoon, had really happeaed at all. ‘And yet,’ she said to her- 
■clf, ‘I shall have to tell ner about this marriage.’ And so, one 
bragging the other, they left the room. 

Lisa and Michele were left alone. The fojmcn from the first 
•noment, had been watching from her comjt, with eager, 
croubled cuHosi^, as the pair o^ them, brothqp^and sister, came 
n together; and now, after waitmg in vain for the boy to speak 
irst, she went up to him. , 

“Well?” she enquired, not attempting to conceal her indiscreet 
jaterest, “teU me . . . how did it go?” • * 

» rfe turned and looked at hek “How did it go?^ he repeated 
iowljr, “how did it go? Badly, it went. ... I took a shot at 
.am.’ * 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed Lisa, with exaggerated terror, 
rhrowing a lively glance at him, “and did you hurt him?” 
i“I didn’t even touch him.” 

;r“Come over here.” Excited, she drew him to the divan and 
c>t down beside him. “Sit down here. TeU me . . .” 

[) But Michele moved his hand in a weary, impatient way. 
xNot now, later.” He observed her rosy, fair skin, her biixom 
•josom, and an insatiable longing came over him to forget, 
ust for one single moment, his wretchedness. “Are yqu going 
VO the dance?” he asked at last, when he had ceased examining 

“No.” 

•-^a'WeU, then” — ^Ire hesitated — ^“weU, then, as I’m not going 
her, rU come and have dinner with you. And then . . . I’ll 
i.dl you everything.” . * * . 

{‘He watched her enthusiastifi^assent. “All right,That’s spleddid, 
.se’U have dinner together.” And he smiled bitterly. ‘This time,’ 
^ thought, irritated yet pleased, ‘'^on’t worry, don’t betifiraid, 
won’t rebuff yc5u.’ » 

,, He was oppressed by a feeling;^ of dull> ^gust. His fiioughts 
li^ere arid, his mind a desert; there was no faith, no hope there, 
that he might rest and refresh himself in their shade. He saw, 
ffways, in others, the same &lseness, the same sl^bbiness that 
jiUed his own»spirit, aud it yas impoSSiDle to rid his eyes of the 
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film of discouragement and impurity tfiat interposed itself 
between him and life. ‘A little sincerity/ he kept saying to him- 
%elf^ clutching again at his old fixed i^a, ‘a little &ith, and 1 
should have killed ]^o. And now I should be as .dear as a drop 
of water.’ t 

He felt himsdlfssufibcating. He looked at Lisa, who appeared 
content. ‘How do you live?’ he wanted to shout at her. ‘Sincerely? 
With fiith? Tell me how you manage to five.’ His thoughts were 
confused, contradictory. ‘And yet,’ he said to himself, with a 
sudden, \lesjpdring return to reahty, ‘perhaps this is all simply 
the result of my own shaken nen es, perhaps it’s only 'a ques^on 
of money or of time or of drcumstanccs.’ But the harder he tried 
to reduce, to simplify liis problem, the more difficult and fnghten% 
ing it appeared to him. ‘It’s impossible to go on like this.’ Hd 
felt like bursting into tears; the fi)rest of life, tangled and impene^ 
trable, surrounded him on every side; no hght shone in the 
distance. ‘Impossible.’ 

Carla and his mother came back, Carla now dressed up as a 
Pierrot, her face half hidden by a black satin mask, an enormous, 
swaying ruff round her neck, a loose jacket and trousers, and 
white silk slippers with big blade pompons on them. She walked 
on tiptoe, her three-cornered hat on one side, and smiled 


m^teriousljr. 

“what d you think of us?” demanded the Signora. 

“Splendid . . . splendid,” said Lisa. “Have a good time.” 

“That’s what we intend to do,” said the girl, with a burst of 
laughter: she felt a different person, in her fancy dress, gayer, 
lighter4 . . !• She went .over to her brother and tapped him on the 
shordder with her fan. “You and Lwill-have a t^ to-morrow,” 


she said in a low voice. The confession in the^taxi had left a painfu’ 
impression' upon her: she ‘ids Jthat Michele was ruining ms ow’ 
li^. ‘And yet it’s all so simple,’ she had thought, as she slipped 
into her 'Pierrot trouseos in.fiont of the mirror, ‘and -the proof of 
that is that, in s|pite of what has happened. I’m dressing up and 
going to the dance.’ She wanted to cry out to J^chele: ‘It’s all 
so simple,’ and she was already thinking that she would make 
Leo find him some work, ta job, anjsccupation ofaome kind, as 
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soon as they were married. But her mother was dragging her 
away. 

“Come along,” she kept saying, .“come along. The Berardisf 
are waiting.” . 

They went downstairs, side by side, the ■v^tetierrot and the 
black Spanish lady. On the landing die mqjjner stopped her 
daughter. “Remember,” she whispered into her^ear, “remember 
to be . . . what shall I say? ... to be nice to Pippo. iVe.been 
"hinking it over’ Perhaps he loves you. . . . And he’s a good 
match.” ^ 

“l-)on’t Worry,” answered CArla seriously. ^ 

They went on down the second flight of stairs. Carla’s mother 
vas smiling with sadsfacdon, now. She Was thinking that her 
lover, too, would be at the ball, and she looked forward to a 
pleasant evening. 

THE END 



